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LETTER OP TRANSMITTAL. 


, Department oF^Trik Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
'Washington^ October 10^ 1918. 

Sin: I am transttiitting herewith a report of a survey of the public 
schools of Columbia, S. C., made under my direction at the request 
of the board of school commissioners of Columbia. I recommend 
that this report be published as a bulletin of the Bifreau of Educa- 
tion, for distribution among the school officers and citizens of Colum- 
bia and among students of education throughout the country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

^ , , P. P. Claxton, 

, - Commissioner. ' 

The Secmei’art^f the Interior. 
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FOREWORD BY THE SURVEY COMMITTEE. 


With cities, as with men and women, judginent should not be ren- 
dered on achievement alone, for the will to achieve and the effort 
to achieve, in the end, count for more than mere accomphshinent. In 
the attempt to measure the Educational progress of any city, then, 
account should be taken of the difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered, the' effort which has been put forth in overcoming these, the 
distance traversed from the starting point. Moreover, there is no 
one best way knowny/in anything educational.. There are some ways 
which are better than odiers, but many of the ways which are con- 
sidered best to-day wiU be discarded within 10 years, just as many 
of the practices which were thought best a decade ago are now. in 
disrepute. The educational process is not static; it, is not a cut-and- 
dried affair; it is not a dead thing;#it is alive, and as everything 
which is alive is constantly changing, so it is with education. It can 
not be learned in n normal school, nor in a university; it can not be 
gotten out of a book, nor from the pagt's of a Journal; these merely 
help. In fact, the educational process can not be gotten anywhere, 
for it is incessantly shifting, changing, growing; it is in a state of 
flux, to-day something, to-morrow something different, and the next 
day something else. 

This is true because educa1»ional ideals and consc(|uent practice are’ 
merely expressions of the way the mind of the group thinks about 
how its young should be trained. There can not be any question that , 
the community grpuj) has a nliiul.. The politician knows it; so do^ 
the reformer ; so does the preacher ; and the educational leader for r 
each continually appeals to' this conmiunity jnind, trying to enlist its 
interest, tryingto secure its indorsement of his proposals, trying to get 
it to put these into practical effect. The coiptnunity mind, usually, is 
not so variable as the mind of the individual ; it is more conservative, - 
harder to convince, less emotional abopt the things which secure its 
attention, and it takes a more impersonal view of matters winch in- 
terest it; nevertheless, It do^s change its vie\v. It can be ihfluencedv' 
by individuals, and it does respond, though slowly, to the social mind 
of cohimunity' groups outside itself. Because it is changing ii^con- 
ception’of its own he^jis, and thereby its conception of the ed..fffca- 
tional n4eds of its youth, 90, of hece^ity^ rtiust educational pr^<^ice 
. > change in ^oformity-tfe It is. fpdlish, therefore," fpf 
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knows what it should be, because no one knows what the social mind 
of the lArger community, tvhich is bigger than any local> community, 
is gcdng to think about its own needs and the best ways of training 
its youth to meet them. 

Mindful, then, of facts the survey committee has not under- 
taken, in arbitrary fashiol, to tell Columbia what her school system 
should be, nor how near the ideal ifi accomplishment she is, nor how 
• far away from iU This committee is not competent to define the 
id^l school system nor the ideal sctiool practice. It can, however, 
bring to Columbia’s attention those practices , which ft re generally 
held by other' communities, for the present, at least, to be the best 
It ban compare and contrast Columbia’s accomplishment with that 
of other communities in respect to these better ways. It can examine 
the difficulties which have confronted Columbia in creating her sys- 
tem, ^d can compare the effort which she has made to overcome her 
handicaps with that made by other cities. It can determine how 
much of the interest that touches the pocketbook the citizens of 
Columbia are taking in their schools. It can determine, too, whether 
the teachers^ school officials, and citizens of the community are rest- 
ing in self-satisfied pride of accomplishment or whether they are 
e^rly seeking on every hand to burst through the bonds of their 
limitations. It can tell- whether teachers are availing themselves of 
every opportunity at hand for self-improvement, and if not, it can 
point, perhaps, to some of the conditiohs whicK have inhibited 
effo^ It can tell whether the teachers are wisely a;id inspiringly 
led into new pathwaySk>f educational progress, the treading of which 
brings an influx of new strength and the daily renewal of satisfac- 
tion. It can tell whether the conditions under which the children 
are working tend to establish in the consciousness of each the habit 
of sflocess, or whether the school is Starting the child on a career 
characteri^ by. the thought of failure. In short, the committee 
feels that it li^ within its proper province to determine, inferentially 
at least, whether Columbia’s school system in all of its parts is a 
live thing, growing, functioning, making bltinders perhaps, but 
djmamic nevertheless, or whether th^ forces prevail which tend to 
bring about a static condition. 

To the stud^f these questions the ccnnMttee has come with the 
utmost sympat^, but with a desire to speak the truth with complete 
effort to get at the facts it has received the unhesi- 
t^tinp^peration of the school commissioners, the superintendent, 
and the entire sch^l corps. ^ . 

In its li^mmendftiioiis the committee hak be^ careful to suggest ^ 
nofidMg .whlcli hw not l^thowfcj^y tested fa jothttr 
ud hiB.noil39ismi&»».:T^ prince; 

mittee that Cdumbis can 'afford to give to her chUdi^an 
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educational opjwrtunity which is the equal of that offered By the 
most favored cities of her class. Its recommendations have been 
made with this objective clearly in view. It will be impossible, and 
indeed, undesirable, to attempt to put into immediate Sflect'all of the 
suggestions which the committee offers. The committee' feels, how- 
ever, that as the board of school commissioners develops its plans 
Jor the future of the schools of Columbia, it will make no mistake 
if it gives objective expression to this suggested program. 

In justice to the superintendent of the schools the fact, should be 
mentioned that from time to time in his annual reports to the board 
of school commissioners he has suggested many of the things which 
this committed recommends. 

The survey was made by the United Stated Bureau of Education 
at the request of the Columbia board of school commissioners. The 
survey committ^ comprise the following members : 

Frank F. Bunker, Bureau of Education, director of the survey. 

CarJeton B. Gibson, superintendent of, school^ Savannah, Ga. 

Henrietta W. Calvin, Bureau of Education. 

J. L. Randall, Bureau of Education. ^ 

H. H. Baish, Bureau of Education. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP COLUMBIA, 
, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I.— THE CITY OF COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND THE 
RISE OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


1* THE CITY OF COLUMBIA.' 

The city of Columbia stands at the confluence of the Broad and 
Saluda Rivers, where they break through the irregular, sand hill 
belt which extends across South Carolina midway between the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and the coast, paralleling them- both. The early 
history of this region is a story of bold hunters following herds of 
buffalo and the trail of the deer into territory previously unknown; 
of trading parties bartering at Indian Camps for furs and hides; of 
terrified women and children scurrying to the forts which had been 
established at various points for protection from marauding In- 
dians; of punitive military expeditions pushing into the interior 
from Charleston and returning decimated by fever, plague, and 
hardship; and of apf>eals to the English governor; representing the 
provincial government, for guns, ammunition, and military protec- 
tion. Then canie a period when settlements began to spring up at 
Various points— a group of Scotch-Irish immigrants on the north- 
east bank of the Congaree, in what is now Richland County ; a group 
of Germans on the Broad, at the moutii of Kinslers Creek; some 
German and Swiss emigrants from Orangeburg settling at the junc- 
ture of Little’ River, Cane Creek, ^nd Kinslers Creek; ^d ^immi- 
grants from Virginia. The largest and most important settlement 
of all these came to be known as “The Congarees.” 

A ferry across the river was installed at this point; ffour mills of 
primitive character were established ; a line of 80 to 60 ton boaU 
was put on to ply. between the settlement apd Charileston; and bV 
Revolutionary times tb« conjmuniiy had developed h group con- 
Tteioutoess, for il is of reqord that during this period Jbhe settlem^t 
detpanded that the (tetrid be divided fepd a court established, urg- 

«f Oi« tMlw Ift thif* U^ .trom i eomoUk- 

U«a m«d« bjr Joha M, Bnetuan. sal entitled VA CnIumUt SenpixMk.”. . - * - 
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ing, in support, the fact that the settlement was neatly 40 miles 
“from the shire.” ‘ . 

After the capture of Charleston by the British ‘in 1780 Lord 
Mmwalbs was sent into the interior to clear the region of hostile 
and to establish military posts on the front^. Coming to 
the Congaree, Be seized a house near the ferry, raised a parapet about 
It, arranged his batteries, cut down trees and constructed an abatis, 
and ^ed the finished work “ Fort Granby,” after the Marquis of 
Granby, on whose staff Cornwallis had once served. After the 
^volution a town called Granby sprang up around the fort; and as 
It was at the head of navigation on the Congaree, with a ferry lead- 
ing to the up country, with broad and fertile swamp lands extending 
many miles below, Granby came to be a place of considerable busi- 
ne®, with a population comprising a circle of well-to-do, refined 
and educated people. . ’ 

By a treaty with the Cherokees, in 1755, Gov. Glen secured a large 
addition to the territory of the Colony out of which thg- counties 
^ Ed^eld, Abbeville, Laurens, Newberry, Union, Spartanburg, 
York fester, Fairfield, and Richland (embracing the- site of 
" Qr^byl^ere later formed, tn to this new territofy settlers came 
rapi^y from Pennsylvania and Virginia, but a widobelt of unin- 
habited country separated these communities from Charleston the 
■ government,, which was the only place at which the court was 

held or the' general assembly convened. In consequence of the 
^rd^ps endured by those of the “upper country” in reaching 
ChMleston, the demahd for a more centrally located capital became 
insistmL In 1785 the matter was first considered by the general 
a^bly and a committee was appointed to recommend a meeting 
place for the legislature. After much discussion and over the pro- 
of the people of the “lower country,” a bill was put through ' 
dur^ the ^bn of 1786 which, when finally amended, provided 
for the election of a body of legislators who were authorized to select 
a tract of land near the Congaree ferry, 2 miles square; to break it 
up into lots of a half acre each ; to reserve 4 acres for public build- 
ings; to sell one-fourth of the lots;' whereupon a contract was to b«i 
let for the erection thereon of a statehouse. ” 

Every purchaser of a lot was obligated to build thereon, within 

two yeare, a good two-story wood or brick house, with brick or - 

^ne chinmeys, not less.th^p 30 feet longmnd 18 feet wide in the' 

. ^ to. forfeit the lot. Nb name was provided 

tor the town, blit a blank space wa^ left in the bill to be filled by" the 
,, legislature wbrn^Ae namA^ deteimined.^One senator W 

ITom ^ 

' of^Reftige”^b^imo, ashe as»rt«l,th6 tbwnWto.be pr^' at 

in £ place wher^ aheHlBi 
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. were harml^ and inoffensive, and where laws were laughed' at and 
d^pised. The names ^finally voted upon were “ Washington ” and 
Columbia.” The latter receiving a majority vote was declared to 
be the name of the new capital When the constitutional assembly 
was held m 1790 an attempt was made to have the capital removed 
to Charleston, but by a marpn of one vote it was decided to retain 
Columbia permanently as the seat of government 
During the. first 19 years g>f its existence, the town of' Columbia 
7^. by commissioners elected by the legislature, but in 

1805 the growth of the population and the need bf making and en- 
forcmg many local regulations raised so many questions of detail 
with which the legislature could not properly be occupied that au- 
thorizatiofl was granted for the incorporation of the town By 1842 
a new era had opened, for in this year the railroad pushing’ out of 
Charleston finally reached Columbia. Since the coming of the rail- 
road md the things a railroad always brings to a community the 
p-owth of Columbia m population and prosperity has been steady 
mterrupted for- a time by the bitter struggle of the Civil War and’ 
the accompanying desolation and destruction, but now firmly estab- 
lished upon a solid economic basis which points uneninclv to a 
promising future. - , ^ ^ 

Td-day Columbia is a city with a population of aTout 40,000, with 
a property Assessment roll of $15,500,000; with bank deposits aggre- 
gating $11,000,000; and with.bank clearings of $1,000,000 per week 
Railroads radiate in 11 directions and furnish 144 regular trains 
daily; there are 25 miles of street car track; 90 miles of sewers- a 
modem water plant insuring good water at high presmire; a 25 000 
ho^power electric plant; 9 hotels; 10 colleges; 11 public schools ;’l50 
miles of modem sand-clay roads radiating to every part of the adja- 
cent territory. Columbia is also rapidly coming to be an importaU 
factor m mimufactunug enterprises; 79 establishments with V com- 
bined capital of nearly $12,000,000 are situate^ either within the city 
hmits or veiy^close thereto. In 1916 the value of the output of these 
factories reached $15,000,000. The cotton goods alone manufactured 
in one year, if put together yard by yard, would reach around the 
earth once and with 500 miles left over on the next lap. There are 
to be found here also 3 « skyscraper” office buildings of 10, 12 and 
16. stories, respectively; 61 churches representing many reli^ous 
denpminatioM; a siE-story Young Men’s Christian Association^ 

fionnitory ; a Young Women’s Christian 
Association bujidmg; a chamber of comfnerce; and a $265,000 Gov. 
eifment poet offio®^in <K)»r8e of erw 

ColMiiik ^ fifuated lit the 

llsIMrion,,*tthe8ojith- ' 

Richland, ^unty, makes it not only the hatoral buri- 
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ness cyiter o£ Lexington County as well, but the natural distributing 
point, also, for a large territory embracing portions of adjacent 
counties. A circle having a diameter of 100 miles with Columbia 
at the center woul'd contain the whole or a part of 14 counties com- 
prising from 20 to 30 thousand farmers who are tilling property 
having an aggregate value of $100,000,000. Within this area the 
capital invested in agricultural pursuits is far greater than that 
invested in all other enterprises combined. 

2. TIIK RISK OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SrSlTM. 

By action of the general assembly, taken in December, 1880, the 
State school law of 1878 was amended and provision made whereby 
the are4 embraced within the corporate limits of Columbia became a 
separate school district. This act placed the management and control 
of the new district in a board of school commissioners consisting of 
five members, one to be selected from each of four wards of the city 
(when the commission form of government was adopted and the 
wards abolished the commissioners were elected at large) and the 
fifth to be selected by the city council fro^ among their own number. 
In 1883 the number was increased to seven, the' two additional mem- 
bers being appKiinted by the governor upon the recommendation of 
the trustees of Columbia Academy. In addition to the usual duties 
devolving upon school commissioners, authority was given the bdard 
to hold, annually, an election for the purpose of levying a local tax 
on all real and personal property for the maintenajice of the school 
system. Under the jict an election for school commissioners was held 
in January, 1881. The new board, in thm, very soon called an elec- 
tion to authorize the levying of a special tax for school support, but 
the measifre was defeated. A second call was made the year follow- 
ing, but again the greatly needed maintenance was withheld. Td 
quote the official report of 1883-^ J 

At this time the ooDdltion of the city schools was deplorable The school fund 
apportioned to the city from the county was totally Inadequifte ter their proper 
support The accommodations for white pupils were utterly Insufflcient, and 
the att^dance upon these schools — never very great — dwindled down to a very 
small number. Very few of the cltlsens of the community avails themselves 
of these schools. The total attendance for the, past two years had scarcely 
averaged 500, and of these a large majority were colored children. The length 
of the school session was but a little oyT three months. As the general school 
fund of the county Is distributed \Khool district In proportion to the 

number of children attending the public schools In that district', It follows that 
'" as the 'scbool^attendaace falls off, the revenue of the school district falls'off In 
like proportloa.. ^ a result of this state of. affairs, althonVh the City of Oo* 
^Itt^bia pays Into tW gweral county fund alMUt $7,600. annually, yet on account 
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This situation led to s systematic attempt to get before the 
voters of the district the deplorable condition the schools were in, 
with tha>_yesult that public interest in the school movement became 
aroused to an extent “ never before known in the city,” with the con- 
sequence that, upon making the third attempt, in January, 1888, a 
local tax for school purposes of 1 mill was authorized. 

Early in the same year, 1883, the board took up the problem of 
school organization. At the time the bo?rd controlled, only two 
buildings— the Sidney 'Park School for white children, and the 
Howard School for negroes. ^Tho first step in meeting the difficulty 
of inadequate room was taken’by making an appeal to the trustees 
of the male and female academics (Columbia Academy) f^ the use 
by the white children of the city of the two buildings 4n^lled by 
them. — ' 


e^he board of trustees of Columbia Academy, it should be stated, 
is a self-perpetuated board created by the legislature of 1792 for the 
purpose of establishing a free school in Columbia. The act provided 
that the commissioners of Columbia convey, for the purpose, to the 
first board of trustees and to thplr successors “ as trusteces for the 
free school at Columbia,” one of the “outsquares ” or squares outside 
a certain exempted area, of 4 acres of land which were reserved for 
the use of the public. In 1795 a Icgijlativo committee a^ppointed to 
consider the matter recommended that the trustees (of the academy) 
“may -be authorized by law to raise by lottery a sum of money 
not exewding 1,200 pounds to ennblc tllem to carry the said laudable • 
institution into effect.” Three years later an act was passed provid- 
ing that the funds ariang from ta^es, licenses, fines, etc., should be 
applied to keeping the market in repair, opening and keeping in 
repair certain streets, payment of salaries, and the surplus, if any, 
was to be paid over to the trustees of the academy to be used by them 
for the interests of the institution in whatever way they deemed besf. 

r Further jnaintenance support was obtained through a provision that ” 
half of the prbfits accruing from the ferry acro^ the Congaree, whic|| 
had been established in' 179»to take the place of the bridge destroyed 
by the flood of 1796, shbiild go to the academy. 

For a period of years the male academy was situated on Sumpter 
Street, between Blanding and Laurel, while the female academy was 
erected three blocks distant on the site of what ig now the public 
high school. The male academy was moved later, however, to a 
I site donated by Gov, Taylor^ aqd which comprised the block bounded 
by Laurel, Kichland, Pickens, and 'Henderson Streets.^ Here it re- 
mained unti|, 1908 when it was rempyed to (make way foip the present 
yayihlt public wlementaxy school ” V 

i* Was the situt^ioii when the board ■oF schoph^^otunpiissionen « 

p4itioned the trustees ^ Cplofiibia Acadi^uy for the^ of the two 
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buildings which were iTnder their management, urging in support 
of their request that the proposed public'school organization would 
better meet the object of the founders to provide for the education 
of the people of Columbia irf the broadest and most permanent sen^ ; 
that there were no subjects taught in the best private schools whiA 
mig^ not properly be included in public school instruction; tha^ 
the public schools admit of better gradation, more economical in- 
struction, and greater efficiency ; and that it is proposed that the lower 
grades shall be free to all, though the higher grades “may for the 
, present, at least, be supplemented by a small tuition fee.” 

, The request was granted, and the two academy buildings were 
leased to the school commissioners for a term of years. This arrange- 
ment continued until 1894, when the property 'was conveyed to the 
school board in perpetuity upon the payment of a yearly sum of $100 
for a period of 10 years and on condition that there shall be at all 
tiines at least two meflnbers on the board of city school commissioners 
who shall have been nominated by the trustees of the Columbia 
Academy and commissioned by the governor. The Columbia Acad- 
emy board^of trustees still exists, though without property or duties 
other than to name two members of the school commissioners. 

Thus there came into the control of the school board engaged in 
the task of organizing the school system adequate buildings for the 
time and with no more^than a nominal expenditure of funds. At 
the same time a contribution of $1,000 was made from the Peabody 
fund to be applied to the salary of a superintendent A superin- 
tendent familiar with the plan of graded schools was soon secured, 
Mr. David B. Johnson, a Tennesseean, and at the time superintendent ^ 
, of schools at Newbem, N. C. On September 28, 1883, the older boys 
of the city assembled at the iSe academy building; the girls and the 
younger boys at the female academy building; the negro pupils, 
both boys and girls, at the Howard building; ^nd the public school , 
system of the city was launched. ' 

' To quote from the report of 1883-84 : 


On Friday, the 28th flay of September, the day of the opening, the dty beU 
^ struck 18 strokes at 8.SO a. m. as a warning, and in obedience to the summons 
the chUdren began to flock to the several school boUdlngs from every quarter 
of the city." Promptly at 0 o'clock the opening exercises were held in every 

4 schoolroom. Until 2 o’clock the regular routine was proceeded with, and some 
stations were had. Thus It was that provision had been made in advance for 

• every pupil who entered; and 030 children— S50 white and 380 colored— pre- 
sented tbonselTes on the flrrt day and. were accommodated without delay, con- 

* foslOB, or inconvenience. ' 
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session with the projnotion of pupils made ajmually and determined 
t)y a formal written examination held during the next to the last 
week of the school year, followed by a public oral examination dur- 
ing the last week ; a detailed course of study covering 10 years or 
grades, the 3 upper being coradered liigh-school grades ; a list of 
textbooks to be purchased by the pupils; a single session each school 
day, from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., with two 15-minute recessesj the holding 
each month by the superintendent of a three-hour meeting of the 
teachers “for the purpose of conducting a systematic course of study 
prescribed by him” ; a tuition fee of $2.50 per month for all children 
of high-school grkde — that is. all above the seventh ; and the appoint- 
ment of an official “board of visitors,” consisting of the mayor and 
the aldermen of the citj^which body was expected to visit the schools 
from time to time and suggast means for promoting the efficiency 
and success of the schools. 

76482°-^18 2 t ’ 
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II^ARE the schools of COLUMBIA ADEQUATELY 
SUPPORTED? 


1. THE EARLY STKUCJOI^ TO ORGANIZE THE SYSTEM. . 

tfhe system was not inaugurated without a bitter struggle extend- 
ing over sereral years and^contosted at every step by citizens wh« 
protested against “ taxing man’s property' to educate another 
man’s ^child.” Indeed, the movement toward a State-supported, State- 
controlled system which would provide free schooling fdr rich and 
poor alike was retarded in South Carolina as in other Southern 
States. From colon ia^ days well-to-do families had attended to the 
education of their own sons and daughters,^ in many instances stand- 
ing them abroad for their. training. To meet the need of those who 
prized education, yet could not afford the expense of Eui^ean 
schools, a swarm of private pay schools had arisen. It had long 
been the policy of the State to l^ave elementary education to\he 
parents, and of the poor particularly to private and parochial efforts, 
and to associations, such as the Hibernian, the German, and other so- 
cieties of nndonal scope. 

In 1811 the State provided a fund the income from which was to 
secure to every citizen the benefits of an education, but it included 
the unfortunate provision that “ if the fund should prove inadequate 
for all applicants, preference should be ^vfen to the poor.” The 
fund small and was entirely absorbed by the preferred class. 
Children of the well-to-do were excllided,*ffhd the jschools, in so far as 
they were independent institutions,- degenerated into pauper schools. 
Only those could avail themselves of the benefits of the measure who 
accepted it as charity or who made a declaration of pauperism. ^Not 
until 1868 was constitutional provision made for the appointment of* 
a State superiryfendent and for the establishment of “ a liberal and 
u^form system of free public schools throughout the State.” • 

In ,part, then, due to a strong sentiment favoring private-school 
instruction or instruction within the family by means of tutors; in 
part due to the stigma of pauperism which the schools inherited 
from a former period ; and in parf due to the impoverished condilion 
of the South following the war and from which the country waaf slow 
in recovering, 'support of public schools was reluctantly given and 
in mrager amounts only. Indeed, in Columbia long before the close 
of the fit«t year’s se^ipn the maintenance' fund wa^conipletely ex- 
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buildings which the trustees of Golambia Academy had permitted the 
school commissioners to occupy. These buildings Were constructed 
so' as to house the tea'chers and their families on the upper floors, 
while but two rooms on the ground floor of each building 'wore re- 
served for classroom purposes. Inasmuch as the tax levy had been 
secured with the understanding that a nine months’ term would be 
lield, it was felt that failure to keep open for the stipulated time 
would mean a loss of confidence endangering a levy for the follow- 
ing year; so special efforts were made to keep the schools running 
for the designated time. Interested parents contributed amounts; 
the city council appropriated $900; and friends in Columbia and 
elsewhere supplemented these sums with a sufficient amount to enable 
the school officials to meet all of their obligations. 


■ 2. efforts to obtain suitable buildings. 


This ultraconservative attitude 'of the -citizens of Columbia in re- 
sp^t to adequate support of their schools is well illustrated by the 
story of the efforts made to secure proper seating, facilities for the 
children of the city as the population increased. Though the public- 
school system was organized in 1883 and- housed in borrowed AuUd- 
, iPS^j it was not until 15 years later, in 1898, that any provision was 
made, for additionaf buildings, and even then only a two-room b.uUd , 
ing known as the Blossom Street Schdol was erected. In 1908, or 20 
years after the organization of the schools, fhe equipment consisted 
of but five buildings valued*in the aggregate at $22,500; furniture 
valued at $4,OW; and school lota worth about $27,000. The situa- 
^ tion was so bad as to lead the superintendent to say in his published ■ 
report of that year: . - 

Well-Informed persons have stat^ that South Carolina has the poorest school 
buildings In the United States, and that Columbia has. for a dty of its Im- 
portance, t]f poorest buildings In South Carolina. It la humiliating to say It, 
but ttls statement Is unquesOohaWy true, especially with reference to Oo^ 
lumna. 


Three years later, in his 1906-7 report, the superintendent again 
speaks of the inadequacy^ of building facilities saying: ^ 


Id recent years, the*city^.has spent ^700,000- on permanent improTeinents, but 
.of this Urge amount only $50,000 was used in the ’construction pf new school- 
houses.. The record,, then, Is that S3 per cent ot the funds Invested by the city 
In permanent improvements during the past 10 years was^uised In constructing 
sidewalks, engine houeee, opera houi^ sewers, and vaterworto, while only 7 
per cent went to school buildings. It is doubtful if this showUg, u discourag- 
ing as it Is, would have been matje, bad i^t the school board, ^r^rlat^ half 
Ue moont used for of :Uie"sctip<^s the n^lar incon^ ito.tlie 
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Efforts to arouse the public to a sense of the worth of their schools 
and to the realization of a need for proper buildings of a modem’ 
type wore made from time to time, but yielded no tangible results 
for 22 yeers.' In“1905, however, a building program was entered 
upon which gave, within the next 12 years a groftp of new buildings, 
for the most part, well lighted, well ventilated, with proper means 
for adequate heating, with modern sanitary con\^eniencps of, ap- 
proved type, and withal with * pleasing aiThitectural appearance.- 
This program, c;ompleted>ith the erection of the present high-school 
building, provides a total seating^ ea^acity of 5,7G6. .Inasmuch, 
however, as the 1917 report shows an enrollment of 6,i04, with an 
average daily attendance of 4,555, it is clear that the housing* accom- 
modations foi* the children of Columbia are barely sufficient for the 
preseijt.and must be increased with the growth of the city and with 
better attend aim. 

This building program cost about $465,000, of ^lich amouM*only 
$250,000 w^as raised through the issuance of bond? 'Of the remain- - 


ing $215,000, $40^0 was a bequest from a citizen who gave, also, 
four acres of valuable laud for a school site $76,000 was alloted by 
the city council from the general funds of the oity; while the school 
commissioners were obliged to divert the remainder, nearly $100,000 
in the aggregate, frt)m its exceedingly meager maintenance fund, 
which was never intended to be used for building purposes! 

In short, a cky, now bf 35,000 population or more, with an assess- 
rii^nt rolljif^^rt^00,000, with a school enrollmchlf of 6,10^ pupils, and 
with a school system now in its thirty-fifth j^r. has outstanding in 
bonded indebtedness fop school purposes »<fely $250,000— nOw $273,- 
000, as $23,000 was assumed when' two county school districts, were 
annexed. At first glance this low bonded indebtedness may seem 
commendable, but in point of fact, when it is recognized that this low 
record has been obtained at the expense of that proper equipment 
and that generous maintenance ^ntial to strong intemd school 
work, the situation is but another indication that th§ citizens of Co- 
lumbia either have not been informed in a forceful way of school 
needs or else the old indifference to the importance of go^ teaching 
and the conditions essential to good teaching still exists. * 

8, THE ll^EQUACY OF *mi SCHOOL UAIHTENAt/cE TAX. 

,The history of loca^ tax levies for school purposes, likewise, afford^ 
a criterion for judging of the tangible interest which the hitiz^ 
the ,<^mmunit^ take in th^r schools, the school system o^^ 

Columbia wiw organi^^/% local at l 

aBseBsmenf^:i^atuRtiQpiaf^,2W,(^^^ 
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tax had remained constant at 2 mills, which, prorated" on tiie basis 
of enrollment, yielded Columbia less than $4,000 annually. In 189h. 
however, the constitutional convention increasedVthc State tax rate 
to 3 mills, where it has since remained. This increase of f mill by 
the State was at once offset by the citizens of Columbia, who de- 
creased their city rate, putting it hack to 2 mills, despite the fact 
tliat the average daily attendance at the schools had risen from 864 
to 1,825, whereas the asses^ent roll had barely reached $4,250,000. 
That is to say, during the first 12 years of the life^^f the public 
schools of Columbia, whereas the average daily attendance had in- 
creased 111 per cent, the amount received for maintenance from State 
and city taxes had risen from $8,540.81 in 1883-84 to $15,895.45 in 
1896-97, an' increa.se of 87i per cent only. Here jthe local tax rate 
remained, that is, at 2 mills, foy the tiext 20 years, or until 1916, 
when it was increased to 5 mills. 

This increase in the city taX rate for school maintenance, granted 
in 1916, was forced^n (he people’s attention for the reason that the 
adoption of a State-wide prohibition la^ automatically abolish^ 
the dispensary funt},’ which the' Columbia schools had been sharing 
with othnr schools of* the State and county in /steadily increasing 
, amounts since 1900. This fund was derived through a constitutional 
act, passed in 1895, whereby th^ net profits c^the sale of intoxicants 
by dispensaries was to accrue .to, the schools aM be distributed among 
* them *on a pro rata enrolnncnt basis. Later flie State plan was 
changes to a county system on a local option basis, and so continued 
^ until abolished in 1915. In 1912-13 Columbia’s share of the cptmty 
dispensary fund, based on enrollment, was $17,385.10, whiqh was 
35f per cent of the entire fund. It was Urged, however, that i'nas- 
mu'ch as most of the intoxicants solc^ in the county were consumed by 
the citizens of Columbia, she was eVititled to a larger proportion of ' 
the returns. This contention was considered reasonable, and ^there- 
after, until the system was. abolished, the Columbia schools rewived 
50 per cent of the fund and the schools in tlie county lying outside 
' the city limits were apportioned the remainder. To meet the deficit 
■ . brought about through the termination of this arrangement, an in- 
crease, in city taxes of 3 mills was allowed, thus raising the total city 
rata for school maintenance to 5 nulls. 

4. THE WAY COtUBlBU AITORTIONB BEI^ IKfOMia- 


Yct amiother means of dctormiiiiHg how much real interest ^ tiJbe 
kind that counts the citizens b| Colbrnbifetye taking, inj^heip ' ,.v 
th® liu® 9^ deteriEpin^g how CoJujolbiR sp^^||5her money, 
tfhd tfee- poportion it wlijchisfe jgiyes ^ her ^ 

•Wth whatbt^^r 'cities af ttie kp^doiegi. '0he basis flon? 

. Columbia’s ranh in, raspect ^ ttils matter is to be -;fbun^ tn, the 
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PoUoe diurtmeot 

Ffre4apa/tioiiat 

HflttKh md luUUtkn. . . 

StTMt department 

Chwitte 

Lffarsriee 

85 gosa ?!* jr ^';, 

AD other poipoM 


Total pv cepUe expenditure . 


Cotumbtft. 

Average of 
213 cltWi. 

31.35 

13.10 

1.58 

1.65 

1.02 

1.00 

1 » 

1.01 

.74 

1.34 

.00 

.24 

.56 

,67 

o.» 

3.77 

1.16 

8.11 

* 1^31 

18.69 


^^ile this comparison helps us to see where Columbia stands in 
relation to the actual aver*fge expenditure of the 213 cities con- 
sidered, as her total expenditure is considerably less than the 
total averaPs expenditure of the list, another table is needed to m^e 
her rank in this matter perfectly clear, and that igfa table showing 
the proportion ^ch item bears to the entire expenditure. This table 
follows: 

0 / tchool expenditure to' total expenditures. 


PorpoM. 


•Mr*"' 



Afl otiMr purponit.iV*^^;; 




Cohimbk: 


PerctnL 
17, a 

14.0 

' 1.0 
17.4 

*, ,1 


ATBTMtOf 
313 clLki, 


PtrcenL 

11.3 
8.1 

, 10.3 

' 10.8 

7.3 




tables of statisticsrompiled by the Census Bureau for 1916 and 
issued under the caption: “Financial Statistics of Cities Having a 
Population of over 30,000.” Table 13, of this publication, shows 
that Columbia expended during 1916 $11.31 per capita of population 
(the 1915: population estimate of 34,058, made by the Census Bureau, 
was used) on her municipal activities, and that the amount was dis- 
tributed among these activities in the following way:* 

For police protection, $1.95; for Are protection, $1,58; for health and sanita- 
tion, $1,02; for the extension and Improvement of streets, $1.99; for charity, 
$0.74; for libraries. $0.02; for parks and playgrounds, $0.56; and for schools, 
$2.29. The remaining $1.16 of the aggregate amount went for overhead ex- 
penses of city administration. 

In themselves, these figures mean very little. Not until they are 
compared and contrast^ with the expenditures of other cities for the 
same purposes do they begin to take on meaning. The table which 
follows shows how the distributed expenditures of 213 cities look 
when viewed as an average. 

Distribution of city cxpentfit«re.». 
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From this table it is apparent that, as compared with the average 
of 213 cities, Columbia’s chief interest is in the police, fire, and street 
departments; that her interest in health and charity is somewhat 
less than the average of the cities listed ; and that she is decidedly 
lukewarm in the financial attention which she devotes to her library 
and to her schools. Two-tenths only of Columbia’s expenditure goes 
, to the schools, whereas of the 213 cities of the country considered - 
. in these statist^ the average expenditure for public schools is three- 
tenths'#f the aggregate. That is, Columbia’s proportionate expendi- 
ture for the schools would have to be increased 50 per* cent to bring 
her rank up to the average of the cities of the country. 

In respect lo this matter of the part of the aggregate annual ex- 
penditure ,which goes to the support of the local schools, Columbia 
stands No. 5 from the bottom of the list of 213 cities. ’Galveston^ 
Tex., gave but 18 per cent of her money to her schools; Tampa, Fla., 
18.9 per cent; San Francisco, 19.9 per cent; Savannah, Ga., 20 per 
cent; Shreveport, La., 20 per cent; Columbia, S. C., 20.2 per cent 
Eliminating Galveston and San Francisco, in view of recent disasters, 
which have necessitated almost the complete rebuilding of bqth cities, 
we find that Tampa, Savannah, and Shreveport alone stand between 
Columbia and the bottom of the li^; furthermore, only the small 
mat^r of 1.3 per o^|||[pre vents her from having that rank as it is. 

5. THE AMOUNT COLUMBIA EXPENDS ON HER 8CHOOIA *IN COMPARISON 
WITH CITIB^ OF THE SAME CLASS. 


The foregoing ranking is based on the proportionate expenditure 
for schools among the ^veral municipal departments of the cities 
considered. It will be interesting to learn where Columbia stands 
ii^ relation to other cities in respect to the total amount of money 
‘actuaDy expended annually for ^hools, for of course bills must be 
paid in money and not in per cents. 

Again referring to the Census Bureau’s figures, we find that 118 
of the 213 citifes expended $5 and above^ per capita of population, on 
school maintenance, 1 of these being in excess of $10; that 80 ex- 
pended between. $3 and $^; that 10 expended between ^.30 and $8; 
and that 5 only spent less than $2.30. These are: Jacksonville, Fla.^ 
$2.13 ;^>o^tsmoutl^ Va., $2iil; Shreveport, La., $2.23; Mobile, Ala., 
$2.28; and Columbia, $2.29. So here, again, in terms of amounts^ 
actually apportioned to the schools from city income, Columbia ranks 
No. 6^ Mm the bottom. ^ t . " 

The Apparent inoifference to school needs stands out even more 
s^ikingfy ^hen considered in conjunction with her rank among the 
dties with rOspect to the aggregate Qium<^al actually 

mane for all purposee. Aa we Obluiniiibia expend^ ^ 

g^gate from city sources for all activij^ea of $11^1, but there 
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58 cities in the list which expended less than this sum. So, putting 
these two facts together, we draw this conclusion : In 1916, whereas 
Columbia stood No. 59 from the bottom, in her total city expendi- 
ture, she stood No. 5 from the bottom in the proportion of that ex- 
penditure which she gave to her schools. 

So far we have been considering merely what Columbia has done 
with her city taxes. It will now be of interest to determine Colum- 
ibia s rank' among the cities of the country in resp>ect to the total 
'.annual amount derived fr^ all sources, which was expended by her 
schwl department, exclusi^ of the cost of buildings and sites, per 
rapita of pupils in average daily attendance. The statistical facts 
necessa^ to make this comparison hre to be found in the report of 
the Unite^ States Commissioner of Education for 1917, the figures 
; therein given being ba.sed on returns for the school year 1915-16. 
Combining the facts, taken from several tables in the commissioner’s 
report, we get the following results ; 


School mointenance expenditure per pupil tn arrrape daily attendance lor the 
ciitet of the United Staten, in 1915-16. 


4 

- Cities. 

* « 

Total expeq- 
dltures (not 
. include 
build toes 
and sites). 

PupQs lb ar- 
orage daQy 
stteadanoe. 

Average ex- 
pend Itore 
per pupQ in 
average daHy 
attendance. 

gtjee oi ^ United Slatee (eQ ebOTe 6,000 popaletkm).. 

SiS AUantte Butes (eU ebove 6,000 popolittan). . . . 

CttlM ot South CeroUne (eO ebere 6.000 rmii.iWi 

CaroUna (all eboTv 3,mf^pulatkm). . 

13.3^,538 

500,383 

307,807. 

83,500- 

6,703, 107 
418,063 
30,486 
9,337 
4 4.030 

$44.60 
39.45 
16. 31 
33.50 
30. 74 


•From^his tabulation it is evident that even if Columbia 

L doubled 




— C.&P 011 U 1 I.U 1 V per pupil gne wouia Still fall 

short of the average amount expended by 1,241 city systems of this 
country by over $3 per pupil. She would have to' increase ‘her ex- 
penditure by 42 per cent to reach the average expended by the cities 
■of the South Atlantic- States. She is ahead of the avera'ge of all of 
th? cities of her own State, large and small, by $4.'43, but when the 
small places are excluded, and she is compared with the cities of her. 
own population group, i. e., cities having a population of between 
25,000 and 100,000, which is the grouping usdd in the commissioner’s 
report, she is again below the avera^ per pupil, this time by $1 76. 

Again, among the 179 cities in. Qronp II (25,000 to i00,P0O 
p<^ulatk>n) of the commiarioner’s report, there were" but 2 expend-. 
,ing ^ less annual aggregate for 1915-16 than 'Columbia. Thesa are 
;H,. I., wb<^ exp •^^ '64,;^ less, and Lewiston, 

^^6wevhr; ih;)19ijl.-theoe dties'had?^^ 


fb?^^r otl)vri,8(f7'ahd.Ji^ ■pupiis.^^I 
whereas Colulnbia>j^dance duitog Uie same petfod wag 
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4,029. As rep:ards other cities in her own population class, then, it is 
obvious that Columbia makes no' showing at all. Indeed, her rank, 
with this same matter-^f annual expenditure for school maintenance 
in mind, among the cities of Group JII (cities having between 
10,000 and 25,000 population) is not flattering. In this group there 
are 372 cities, of which number 204 expended a larger total on their 
schools than did Columbia. ' The average amount -which these 372 
cities allotted was $99,047, which is $15,457 more than Columbia 
spent, and these comparisons, it must he remenih^ed^'are with citieg 
ranging from 10,000 to ,25,000 in population. 

0. CmZENfi POINT TO A HIGH TAX RATE. 18 IT HIGH? 

t • - . 

Alniost invariably, wlien effort is made to secure increased main- 
tenance for the schoojs of Columbia, the gerteral property tax rate is 
pointed to as a sufficient answer. It will be of interest to look at the 
facts. 

Referring once more to the Census Bure'au’s flgurcs, this time 
turning* to Table 32, we find that the property owner of Columbia 
paid for all purposes during 1916 a tax of ^$36 on every $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. Running over the list of 213 cities again with 
Columbia’s relative place in mind, we find that 177 cities paid less 
* than $30, while 35 cities, only, paid more. If this alone were taken 
into account, those who point to the high tax rate as a sufficient justi- 
fication for not increasing school allowance would have some solid 
ground on which to stand, but those who make such a reply ignore 
one essential^factor in the matter, and that is the proportion whidi 
the asse.ssed valuation bears to the'wctual value. This same census 
table shows that the basis used by Columbia in making up her assess- 
ment roll was 25 per cent of the actual value. That is, the valuation 
upon which the property owner actually pays his tax is approxi- 
mately only' 25 per cent bf the actual value of the property. “The 
reported basis of assessment in practice,” the compilers of the sta- 
tistical table state, “ is for most cities an estimate, furnished by'city 
officials, of the percentage which the asse.ssed valuation of property 
forms of its trtte value.” If, then, the taxes were based on actual 
value instead of assessed valuation, the general property tax rate for 
Columbia would have been $8.94 per thousand instead of $36. Com- ' 
paring this correct^ rate with the rates paid by the other cities on 
the list, coirected in the same Way, We find that every city ,of t^e 
entire list except three has a higher tax rate than Columbitu These 
exception? ms. Roanoke, Va., $7.76 ; Cffiarlot^e, 1|. 0.,' $7.86f and 
Easton^ $8;62. |t i$ blear, that the im tei"- rale (|§tak 
Munty,'aM‘city) of X^luinbik is not Mgh) R is it » 

It c^ee vTithin tW ^Itira tax 

rate of ^ thO cities of tbe.Uthted X'populati^ of 

, ■_ ^ ' :v - ‘ "■ ■ 
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30,000 or over. The person, then, who replies to the appeal for more I 
money for the schools by saying that the tax rate is high utters but a 
half truth which is -completely misleading i/ its effect Indeed, the 
tax rate in itself is no criterion whatsoever, though popularly held to 
be such. It is the rate or basis of assessment in conjunction with the 
-actual tax rate that must be' considered in order that a city’s rank in 
respect to taxation shall be pro 2 >erly determine^. 

The tendency among cities is, unquestionably, to make the as- 
ses^ent valuation tally more apd more closely with the true value, 
•thus avoiding the misconceptions which inevitably arise where no 
such correct basis is used. (3rthe 213 cities listed by the Census 
Bureau, 122 report an assessment basis ranging from 75 to 100 per 
cent of the true value; 48 have a basis ranging between 50 and 75 per 
cent; 30 report a basis between 30 and 50 per cent; while 13 only 
report using 25 per cent, or a percentage lower than 25. It is in this 
la§t group that Colmnbia falls. Invariably the cities having, a high 
assessment basis have^ relatively- low genwal tax rate; whereas, in 
general, those having a low assessment percentage must have a cor- 
respondingly high general tax rate. It would appear that there are 
many reasons for concluding that this movement among cities look- 
ing toward a closer approximation to the true value when the assess-' 
ment roll is made up is a commendable one. 
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7 . CITIZENS CLAIM THAT THE CITl*^ IS POOR— IS IT POOR? 

’ One other statement; is frequently heard, when the question of 
school maintenance js raised, namely : “ Columbia is ,a city of poor 
people and/any.incmse in outlay will work an undue hardship on 
her property owners.” The stateinent that the South is poor and 
that southern cities are- struggling along against an almost insuper- 
able econonaic burden has been made so often that the people at home, 
as well as the country' at large, have come to believe it. In conse-' 
quence, when much needed -reforms 'are denied, on the ground that 
the poverty of the community will not permit the cost, the answer 
gp^ Unchallenged. .Once, again, an examination of the facts will 
prove Uluminating. 

The Census Bureau, referring again to £he report'** Financial 
Stattoics of Cities ” (1916), Table 82, gives the true value, estimated 
by city, officials themselv^ of the property in 218. cities of 80,006 
population. or more which is subject to a general property tax.' This 
^mate is pven in terns of per iapita of population, so that a com- 
parison ph exactly the same basis amphg th^ cities is easUy made. 
The fa?6B w with a.per bapita true value, of |1^,6 

'^e exceeds the averagCfdf .hfepivn:]gp6up-of! citl^ ^ 
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population) by $718 per capita; and that out of the 213 cities listed 
by the Census Bureau there are only 11 having' a higher property 
value per capita of population.^ A table showin^^pese facts follows: 

Estimated true property value per capita of population. 

Average of 213 cities $1,875 

Average of 86 cities (30,000 to 50,000 population) l’u8 

. COLUMBIA J ^ l’g3Q 

Pasadena, Cal - 1*882 

-San Diego, Cal 3 

San Francisco, Cal _ _ 2 343 

Stockton, Cal 2^ 195 

Shreveport, La__^ r-_ ' 2 053 

Boston, Mass _ 2 075 

Brookline, Ma^ _ 3 333 

Newton, Mass _ 2 006 

Springfield, Moss 1 ' i 342 

Charlotte, N. C ^ 1I999 

Madison,- Wls ^ 1,903*^ 

It IS not true, then, that Columbia is a poor city. She is a rich 
city. Indeed, judging by the e-stimn'ted per capita value of taxable 
property, she is one of the 12 richest cities in the United States. 
Even though this estimate which is based upon statistics of the 
Census Bureau collected from city officials themselves should be too 
large, nevertheless it is clear that Columbia is financially able'to do 
for her schools all that needs to be done. 

8. PERHAPS COLUMBIA 13 NOT FULLT INFORMED ABOUT THi: NEEDS OF 

HER SCHOOLS. ^ 

A community thinks as individuals and feels as individuals but 
when it acts it acts in its corporate capacity. Before it acts as a* cor- 
porate body the individuals constituting it must have thought to 
such purpose and felt to such purpose that a forceful minority, at 
least, have come to ngiwment Then, and then only', can the com- 
munity in its corporate and legal capacity be expected to' carry into 
execution the cherished proppsal. • Furthermore, a community, again 
in its corporate" capacity, never acts un^il it is compelled to act, espe- 
cially when it comes to increasing taxes, for its representatives have 
been told in ways unmistakably plain that increasing taxes is a griev- 
ou»matter, almost, indeed, as much to be feared as (xmunitting the * 
“ unpardonable sin.” TOe first and necessary step, theh, ill any plah 
contemplating' increasing the maistenance income pf the schools, Or, 
ind^, of any other group or,^muijicipal activity,- is to spHSi the _ 
actiV ipdlividusls, as nl^y m nWiiiber, upd so ireprea^i. 

totir^ in ohariipter, tfeat .fte^- d^and-.Ts® , tn«d»fclhly iin|ig:,tho''-> 
coinmunity, as. a corporate body,; to take the desired ictipn!.' 


m 
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'It is a mistake to expect the men who thance at the moment to be ■ 
the legal representatives of the community to take 'the desired action 
upon their own initiative. It is a mistake also to. think that an ap- 
peal to, them alone will suffice. They, as individuals, may be quite in 
accord with the .proposal, but unless they can be shown that the 
project has won the ear of the community ^nd that the community 
^ desires the requested action, they, as the community’s trustees and 
spokesmen, can not, neither should they, commit the community to 
the pl^. A community, therefore, and its representatives also, may 
•appear to be indifferent to a given matter, whereas, in point' of fact, 
those vitally concerned in it have not adopted the methods and taken 
the steps which are necessary to arouse the community to such in- 
terest that action will follow automatically and of necessity. 

Responsibinty for the initiative in matters pertaining to the 
schools ought, of course, to rest with the board of education, the 
superintendent of schools, the principals, and the teachers. They 
know most about the kind of service which the schools are giving to 
the community; they are the ones who know most about the present 
and the future needs; in fact the commuriity expects these officers 
and teachers to take the lead in informing it of thfe- schools’ work, 
of their needs, and to suggest concrete plans for meeting these needs. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, if nothing more be done than for 
the board of education formally to request of the tax levying body 
an advance in rate. Thase responsible must first present their cas^ 
to the people who make up the community. When the people are 
convinced of the need and are willing individually to be taxed to 
meet it, there wifi be no objection made when the matter is put up to 
t^e officials who fix the rate. The coinmunity ip its corporate ca- 
pacity wiU.have spoken and action will inevitably follow.' 

. The established ipethod of winning the active attention of a com- 
munity is that of publicity, and no opportunity for informing the 
people about their schools— their aims, their work, their cost, their 
problems — should ever be let go by. Through the colhmns of the 
local press, through bulletins issued on special phases of school work, 
through talks before civic bodies on matters pertaining to education, 
through exhibits of pupils’ work which will arouse the collective in- ‘ 
terest and pride of the parMits, through the medium of the parent- 
teachers’ assofciations, and in many other wa^ys easily discoverable, 
there, can be kept up a constant process of dissemination of news' 

about the schools! Furthermore, it must not be overlooked that the 


parmts of the children who are in school are the people- who make 
up^ the (?omm^ity gto’up and who dete^^e what tax levying bodies 
.^aU^do. ^t ou^yio^ to 
oiithV educatadhal^neeiJ 


to:l».a:d(ffi^^ ^e^par^ts . 

. _ . jds M their dim ihildi^f^or of 'the valud'bf 

what the echools an doii%, nor of the necessity 1 m oonderted action to’^ 
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secure relief. Doubtless it was this fact which the mayor and alder 
men of Columbia, who constituted the “boar^ of visitors” of 1893, had 
in mind when they said, speaking of the school situation of that y^r : 

Money Is needed for the support of our public schools, and this can inly 
be obtained by general taxation. Every increase of taxation is looked ipon, 
with suspicion by the cltl^ns, but this can be overcom^by fostering a gr^^^ 
wider, and deeper Interest In the public schooU, by biinglDg the citizens and 
the patrons into close contact with the schdols. 

In discussing the responsibility of boards of education in this 
matter of exercising leadership^ in securing funds for school main- 
tenance, Chancellor ' makes a comment that is worth repeating. He 
says : ' 

If boards of education would spend half their time in work to get funds, 
they would do better for education than they now do. They prefer the dasler 
labor of trying to reduce expenditures after others have given them* what 
4noney they choose. It is symptomatic of incompetence for a board to worry 
and to wrangle over petty sums rather than to go out and raise sufBcienj 
means to carry on public education creditably^ Xhe work of educating public 
sentiment to reasonable scbooV appropriations should be carried o^ all through 
the year by boards of education. 

Until such methods of publicity, then, have been systematically 
and continuously employed, extending over a considerable period of 
time, and until definite programs calling for action have been pre-, 
sented to the community and rejected by it, can it property be con- 
cluded that Columbia is indifferent to education and is neglectful of 
her schools deliberately. ^ ^ 

summary. 


1. The public school system of Columbia was organized in 1883 
only after a hard struggle to overcome those who protested against 
“taxing one man’s property to'educato another man’s child.” 

2. For 15 years after the organization of the system no provision 
was made for the erection of school buildings. No adequate building 
program was undertaken until 1905. The bonded indebtedness for 
buildings for school purposes now reaches but $273,000. 

3. Tax levies for school maintenance have been begrudgingly 

allowed. . » 

4. Of the 213 cities of the United States having a population of 
30,000 or mor^, ^lumbia stands third from the bottom in the pro- 
portion of the total annual expenditure of the city which goes to 
the support of the schools. Her proportionate school expenditure 
would haye to be increased pne-hklf to bring her up the weirag© 
of the cities of this country; 

6. In 19X6 Columbia expended $11.81. jper capik of populatl^Hi for 

^ CliAii6ellor, B. Oar Tbeir AdmlnlitrAttoii ijUd SopervIMoo. A 

i»oo, 840. t ^ ; 




."vl 
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all purposes, $2.29 of this amount going to the schools. Among 213 
cities this expenditure placed her No. 59 from the bottom in the 
total amount for all purposSs, per capita of population; and No. 5 
from the bottom in the proportion of this amount which went t<y the 
schools. 

6. If Columbia doubled\ar ^hool maintenance and then added to 
this $3 per pupil, she would just ijeach the average per pupil in 
average daily attendance expended by 1,233 cities of the United 
States having a population of .5,000 or ’more. She will have to in- 
crease her expenditure by 42 per cent to reach the average expended 
per pupil in average daily attendance by the cities of the South 
Atlantic States having a population of 5.000 or more. 

The true general tax rate of Columbia for all purposes is very 
low; excepting three it has. the lowest true rate of the cities, of the 
United States which have a population of g0,000 or over. 

8. Columbia is one of the 12 richest cities of the United States 
latlo^ estimated 'property value of $1,836 per capita of popu- 

9. The school commissioners should take the initiative in inform- 

ing the public m forceful ways of the needs of the schools and of 
the service they are rendering in order that adequate maintenance 
may be secured. , 













III — INSUFFICIENT MAINTENANCE MEANS MEAGER 
SALARIES FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 


V SALARIES AND THE RISE IN LIVING COST, 

The schQols of Columbia organized in 1883 with a pay roll com- 
prising a superintendent at $l,r)00; 1 principal at $900; 2 principals 
at $675 each; 1 teacher at $450 ; 5 teachers at $360 each; and 10 
teachers at $270 each. Except for^lhe salary of one teacher, the 
maximum salary of teachers remained at $360 for 19 years, or until 
1902,' when it was raised to $405. Three years later, the maximum 
was increa^d to $450; in 1907, to $495; and in 1910, to $540. In 
1911 a 10 per cent increase was granted, which raised the maximum 
to $594 for regular grade teachers; to $643.50 for first-grade toch- 
ers; and to $893 for high-school teachers. During this year;^o, 
the commendable plan was adopted, which has since remained in 
effect, of paying the teachers in 12 equal installments. Sinee 1911 
the salary schedule has again been revised. Through this revision 
the high-school teachers received an adyapee of about 7 Wr cent and 
the white teachers of elementary grade alwut 6 per i ' 




about. 7 »er 
>er cent. J 


THE SALARY BCHKDULK EXPRESSED AS A DAILY 

The salary schedule as it now stands follows. It is expressed as 
a daily wage table, as well as^n annual aggregate, in order that it 
may bo seen just how low the salaries really are in comparison vnth 
other forms of service which are paid for by the day on the basis of 
313 working days in the year. While the tekeher is actually on duty 
in the schoolroom but 200 days in the year, this is not by any moans 
the measure of the time she is engaged in school work ; furthermore, 

. her duties are such that, with few exceptions, the annual salary 
which she receives from her school employipenf comprises the whole '• 

df her income, out of which she must live the cntire.,365 days of the . 

•^»., It is, therefore, fair, for purpose of comparison, to show what 
ler annaal salary amounts to when distributed among the 318 work- 
hg dpys of a year. ' . 

It may be objected, too, that the teacher’s daily program of work ' 
is not so long as that of workers in other lines, arid that therefore , 
such a comparison as this is not fair. It is true that in most systems 
the teayher does not go on duty unfil 8.8p a^ m.,,and that: she can , > 
leave her.;scho6l when dhe childteh' are d at 4 p 
> epinmbia^2.ftO:pV ^ 
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plan) ; yet in practice, in many ihstances, her work keeps her from 
half an hour to an hour longer. Furthermore, at all times she is 
subject to rail, by superintendept,, supervisor, or principals to attend 
meetings and conference on school matters. Moreover, the fact 
should not be overlooked that with most workers, when quitting time 
comra at the close of the day, the work is dismissed from mind until 
the nest day, whereat with the conscientious teacher, as ^ith the 
hou^wife, her work tndy is never done. 


Wixgc schedule of f^chool corps, Columbia, lOIH. 


BupcrlnlrmJont.s and icacliors. 


Superlntendpiif 
SuperVLMM* of olememory schools 
Supervisor of music 


1 at 

1 (colored) u: .. 
Teachers: 

White— 

Utnlmum 

MuTfmnm 

p Coiorod 


Principals: 

1 fwhlto) at 

1 (oolortd) ai.... 

Teaol]^: 

White men— 

Klnlmam 

ICa^tir&um. . 

White womon— 

Wfnlfn nm 

Maximum^ 

Colored 

Special teachers: 

1 manuaMralnlo^ mau 

1 dot&estlosclence woman. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Pit year. 

Per work- 
iiiR day. 

f2..V)0.00 

6S 00 

1.2(10.00 

3 83 

030.00 

2.87 

1,30) 00 

4 15 

1,00!) 00 

3. 19 

900.00 

2 87 

093.00 

2 21 

650.00 

2 07 

.500 00 

'J 59 

643.50 

'2.05 

300 00 

.95 

1,600.00 

6. if 

900.00 

2.87 

900.00 

2.87 

1,080.00 

3.45 

693.00 

• 2.21 

7«.50 

2.37 

396.00 

1.29 

600.00 

1.92 

640.00 

1 73 


THE SALARY SCHEDULE IN COMPARISON WITH THE WAGE SCALES OF OTHER 

EMPLOYEES. 

It will prove of interest to compare the forgoing schedule for the 
school corps with the schedule in force among the emploj^es of Co- 
lumbia’s municipal organization ; with that adopted by her trades’ 
union; and with that‘appl}yngto the motormen and conductor of her 
street railway system. 
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Wag’s tchedule of city employee*, Columbia, 1918 — Coutinned. 


Emyloyees. 


Detective, police departmeDt 

Patrolmen, police department 

Encliieef-superlnteDdent of waterworks 

Chief engineer of waterworks , 

Engineer, waterworks 

Clerk, waterworks : ^ 

Fireman, waterworks 

Stenographer 

Helpers, waterworks Iw 

Head of garbage department 

Drivers, garbage department 

Playground supervisor 

Assistant superintendent, trees and parlm 

Foreman. 

Driver 

Laborers 

Foreman of streets 

Assistants 

Laborers 

City clerk and treasured 

Assistant clerk and treasurer .... * .• 

Btenograpber 


Per yecr. 

Per work- 
ing <Uy. 

11,188 

lan 

900 

a 10 

2,007 

a4i 

i.M0 

aai 

1,323 

4.23 

1,080 

aao 

1,431 

4.64 

m 

188 

1,000 

Ilf 

617 

L76 

•24 

1I6 

714 

2L38 

1,300 

188 

1,800 

830 


, 634 

lOO 

408 

LU 

1,300 

183 

' 703 

124 

408 

L8D 

3,400 

7.08 

1,800 

4.79 

•00 

187 


Waffc schedule of iradcs unioiVj Oolumhia, J9I8, 


Approximate 
amount . 
per day. 

Plumbers » $6.00 

Granite lenttera • 4 . 50 

Printers 4 . 60 

Machinists ^4. 00 

Bricklayers 4. 00 

Carpenters 4.00 

Blectrlcians 4. 00 

Brlckmtkersj^ 4. 00 


Approximate 
amount 
^ per day. 

Mualclans ^ 4.00 

Barbers 8. 50 

Railway learnore 8. 60 

Dreasmen 8. 50 

Painters 1 8. 50 

Sheet-metal workers 8. 50 

Theatrical workers 8. 00 

Railway clerks - 8,00 


TVape scAcdttZc of motormen condxtctors, Columbia^ 1918, 

Pcs* 

f. working 

' t j • day. 

tJnder 6 months ^ |2. 00 

Six to 12 months 2, 20 

Above 12 months : 8.00 

All time above 10 hoars per day carries one and one-balf times regular rate. 

It will prove instructive to make some comparisons based on the 
foregoing schedules. The white teachers of ^e elein^tary schools, 
it will be observed, get^rom $1.59 to $2.05 per day; if the women 
teachers in the high school be included the maximum reaches $2.37 
per day. From $1.59 to $2.37 per day, then, marks the range of all 
salaries paid to the white women teachers of the system. Turning 
to the other schedules we find that the drivers of the garbage wagons, 
the iaborors on the streets, in t^e parks» end .waterworks,' the 
^ as^stants ” in the stteet djep^rtmeiit} and motormen and cbhdHctors 
wh<> haye served less* thaipL a year 4Mre the <Jssly workers ambng ftU 
the^-peo|>^e whose daily lljke Majim given ^to the 

best-prid' in depa:ilm 

the employ of tb^ mty are^petting, aecdi^^ the schedule, 5(i cents 




^1 M-iYi'Mii'i V 


■Sfr- Ar. 
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a day more than the best-paid high-school woman and 82 cents per 
day more than the best-paid teacher in the grades. 

■Hie men teachers of the high school are getting from $2.87 to $3.46 
per day. This higher rate places thorn in the financial cla.ss compris- 
ing the stenographers of the municipal departments, the firemen, po|| 

. licemen, meti'r readers, motormen, and conductors who have been a 
yeaf in the service, barbers, railwjiy learners, pressmen, painters, 
sheet-metal workers, theatrical workers, and. railway clerks. While 
in the group made up of bricklayers, brickmakers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and musicians arc to be found the principals of the largest 
elementary schools of the city, who arc getting $4.15 each per day. 

It is not to be understood that the survey committee feels that the 
salaries ^of these workers are too high, indeed it wonders that the j|lf 
city can secure the service of capable men to head its various depart-^^ 
ments at the salaries which are paid. The committee’s purpose is 
merely that of showing how inadequate the salary schedule of the, 
school corps is in comparison with the wages paid workers in other 
lines, many of them requiring no such preliminary outlay for their 
preparation's thsi^ demanded of the school staff. 


TEACHERS’ INCOMES COMPARED WITH ^FIXEI) EXPENSES. 

Another way of grasping the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries is 
that o^ comparing their incomi^writh the fixed living expenses, for 
no one, surely, would argue that a teacher who gives her entire time 
to School work should, not receive as compensation a wage that will 
s'upport her in reasonable cOmfort and witK a margin for emer- 
gencies. - 

There are 00 white teachers in the schoofs of Columbia; 39 of these 
report that they pay for their room and board, inclusive of fuel and 
laundry, an amount ranging from $27 per month to $45. The aver- 
age e.\penditure for these items is $34. In addition, some 30 of 
the teachers pay car fare in going to and from their schools, which 
means an additional outlay of at least $2 per month. The average 
fixed eJ^nsc for the teaching corps, then, ranges from $34 to $36 
per%ionth» The average aggregate fixed e^xpense for the teaching 
year of 9 month^^, therefore, falls between $306 and $324, or about 
$316. 

Summarizing the foregoing and comparing with the fixed income, 
the following is the result: * . .. 
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# 

Income and expenses of teachers. 


Income for Ibevoar 

Fixed expense for 0 month!^. 

Balance remaining 


ElemenUry white 
wouMa 

Hlgb-sohool white 
womeo. 

tflnimpfr,, 

f 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

hfa.Tinmiw 

ssoo.oo 

315.00 

IMS. 80 
315.00 

8003.00 

315.00 

874S.80 

315.00 

185.00 

328.50 



378,00 

427.50 


Out of this balance, ranging fr<^ a minimum $185 to a maxi- 
mum of $4*27.50 among high-sch^0l women, the teacher -must live for, 
the ^mainiug three months of the year; must provide her clothing 
for tR^enti^e year; must pay for her books^ magazines, papers, lec- 
tures, ami her summer school, if she attends; must provide for char- 
ity, for retention, for life insurance, for doctor’s bills, and for those 
<Iepende^ upon her. and many teachers are helping to support 
others Jjrffnd make her provision for the coming of tjie inevitable ' 
“ rainy day,” The inugnithde of the problem confronting the teacher 
of Columbia can be appreciated to some extent when a study is made 
of the outlay she must make for clothing alone' 

V TUE cost or BEING WELL DRESSED. 

* 

Jb get at this is not a simple matter^ for such a study involves set- 
ting up a minimum clothing standard lor a group of women the 
members of which vary greatly in taste, in knowledge of materials 
and of style^ in purchj^ing ability, in capacity to mend garments 
and to “make over” old garments, and in ability to prevent the 
general wear and tear to which clothing is subject. As compared, 
however, with the women workers in other lines of work the stand- 
ard required of the teacher in order that she may present that 
“smart” app^rance which children appreciate and ij^hrch her own 
self-respect demands it must be recognized is'coijjparatively high, 
quite as high, indeed, as that expected of saleswomen, clerks, and 
stenographers. A study of the cost of being weJl dres^ was recently 
made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the results of 
which study will provide a basis, at least, for conclusions regarding 
the cost which teachers are put to i^ clothing themselves. 

This study was -made of the clothing expenditures of 53 women 
workers of Washington, D. C., for the.year 1916, and wtuS based on’ 
the prices which prevailed during the later part of 19l6 md the early 
part o? 1917. All of tne women were living atray from homo; and 
most of them were boarding ja working girls’ to ptdvfite 

families, and-dw howdibng?4oiime8,' el%ougtov few^^ntod^iw 

_djid fheir own Jpod pur^asing'an^ cooking, -Ail Wertji between- the 
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ages of 19 and 85 years and were self-snp^rting; 17 were employed 
in Government work, 13'in business oflSces, and 5 in telephone offices. 
The table which follows shows the average amonnts expended by 
these women for ‘<o^teide clothing ” and also for the separate items 
of dress which are^monly worn by women and of which, as a rule, 
it is necessary to purchase a supply each year. . ’ 

Arenv« yearly .expenditure for Heme of clothing, by income groups. 



r 

Num- 

ber 

of 

vromen. 

OnUkJe 

cloth- 

A 

ooato, 

sweat* 

ers, 

dresses,, 

erelsta, 

drea 

skirts). 

— — 

Other articles of dress. 


HeU. 

Shoes. 

Gloves. 

Stock- 

ings. 

SStL 

Under- 

wear. 

Ubh 

oelia- 

Jieoua. 

An 

clotb- 

Under S300. 

4 

6 

» 

8 

6 

7 

7 

8 

119.78 
83.63 
45.80 
47.60 
73.48 
57.55 

66.78 
99.34 

— » 

S5.19 
/i.46 
'^9.« 
10.31 
13.80 
13. 71 
13.47 
19.06 

I7.£9 

7.10 

12.06 

13.50 

16.t0 

14.30 

16.71 

31.35 

80.77 
1-23 
3. 19 
3.88 
4.46 
3.63 
5.33^ 
6.00 

.12.74 
8.42 
6.02 
- 5.83 
6.20 

3.88 

6.89 
7.35 

83.25 

1.91 

2.48 

4.U 

3.30 

3.93 

8.79 

6.06 

13.13 
• 4.63 
Ml 
6.22 
7.06 
6.87 
11.39 
0.94 

83.09 

8.80 

10.79 

9.99 

19.21 

7.43 

19.83 

88.23 

844.43 

64.16 

96.77 
99.35 
142. 19 

107.77 
141.17 

•301.18 

OOO end m^er UOOi 
1400 end under S500. 
iSOO end under S&50. 
IS60 end under t^. 
tOOO end under 1700. 
1700 end under S800. 
1800 end under 81,100 

▲11 CroopoL.^. 

S3 

57.68 

11.68 

14. » 

i33 

6.53 

8.41 

7. 18 

U37 

117«49 


An examination of the distribution shown in this tabulation must 
convince anyone who is at all familiar •\pth fhe requirements and 
^ cost of women’s apparel that, except possibly for the group which 
* eximhded the maximum average, these women dressed on amounts 
which would hy no means meet the 'standard which public opinion 
demands of teachers. For, as a class, teachers are expected to identify 
themselves with the activities (social, ciric, and religious) of the 
comm^t;^ to a much greater degree than the class of workers upon 
whom the foregoing study was b^.‘ It can not be doubted that the 
. maximum averse expenditure, $201.18, is n<me too much for the 
teaching class j indeed, considering 'the advance in prices during 
year 1917 (the study was .based on 1916 conditions), it would Beem 
that^a yearly allowance for clothing ranging from $160 to $200 could 
not[ properly be considered extravagant Recalling the fact that 
Columbia teachers, affor paying for board, room, laundry, and car- 
fare,. have left an amount falling between the lipits of $185 luad 
.$427.60, out of which they must, not only ^vide their yearly allow- 
ance of clothing but their living expehses for the remaining three 
"agonths as well, the fact musls^d out vei^ «l^ly that the teacher 
' of Colnmbi(i(,i8 focing j^ntfonporable sitijatibn, it iapMb^ too, 
» that w^th a alary mas^ m a®rtow the Cqlurn^ 
no^eamr ,34^Ch c^^ possibly prove nitifiictive to amMtl^ and 
’capable woman. A pSrecacio^ eAiateWcan be eked wH, it & true, if 


./-is-: 
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the teacher is blessed with a generous measure of good health, but 
With such a limited balance- as the figure disclose it is certain 'that 
there can be no adequate and systematically pursued plan of self- 
improvement which prefessional standards properly demand in in- 
creasing degree and whidi is contingent "on a sufficient margin of 
income and of time, 

4 

THX IUPEBMANEI^<7T Or TRK TKACHIRQ SKaviCK. 

« • 

• Confronted with such, a problem, it is to be expected that there 
will have been many teachers who will have entered the public-school 
service intending to remain but a short time, t.wo cr three years ai 
most, and determined to drop out at the first opportunity. An exam^ 
ination of Columbia’s records with length of «ervice in mind dis- 
closes the fact that since the schools were organized in 1883 there 
have been 335 teachers employed ; 248 of whom dropped out during 
the, first five years of their service, 210 during the first four years, 
172 during the first three years, and 124 continued no, longer than 
two years, of which number, fi3 left after having been in the depart- 
ment but one year. Putting this situation another way, it is correct 
to say that there were as ma[ny teachers who remained three years 
and Jess as there were thode who remained longer than three years. 
That is, in the language of the statistician^, tl^roe years is the^median 
or middle point of service. A table showing these facts in detaif 
follows : . . 

Period of teaching lenHce, Wumbia, i9J& ' / ’ 


Ymts 



1 

7 

3 

, 4 

5 

0 

7 

K 


10 

11 

13 

13. 

14 

10 

White teadiM* 

52 

38 

34 

32 

26 

0 

7 

6 

4 

4 

7 

3 
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Such imptemahency in &e J^cUng corps as t^ese ^acis diaelCi» 
must seriously handicap th^ superinlend^t an^ his-^p^risors m 
forking out'ji i^d coordinated 

A. po}jcy. Furth^pot%..it is who dotet ihd 

pateont to.lealTtk^ to 

ih(^ jrork that tUEMpaitting appUcation neoessa^ t^Wfure the best 
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^en imder the most favorable conditions there will always 

^it^fTth^r?!!! ^ instructional opportJl^ 

nity for the children requires that serious effort be made to sLbilize 

in accomplishing this object. ^ ^ 

siWbir “ the teaching corps is in striking contrast to the 
situation which prevailed among the elementary schools of Prussia 
prior to the outbreak of the war. In these spools, which Le re 
markable for producing the kind of efficiency which Germany dT 

the had been m service for more than 2D years and only 6 69 
per cent had had less than 6 years’ service, while 77.67 per ce/t had 
served more than 10 years.> Conditions of salary, of tenle of re 
tirement provisions are such that teaching in Germany has become 

wort for life. The German elementary-school teacher does not re- 

fortable home; an education for his children, a margin of savings, and 
a iwnsion upon retirement which will keep him Lm want the 

^it Will be only after some such provisions are made to secure 
greater permanency in our teaching force. 

CONDITIONS ESSr.NTIAL TO SUCCESSrUL TEACH INo'. 

Good business practice outside of the teaching profession is 
recognizing this n^d, for it is learning that success wUhin the field 
of business enterprise is largely dependent upon offering to employees 
mduceraents such that long tenure and the taking of a vital interest 

.^Sntonto^TT ™"*tab ly ensue. If it be tnie that a happy, 
.contented, and care-free mployee is requisite for success within the 

domain of busmen, how much more must a serene mind be essential 
to work of a superior quality in the business of teaching. Good teach- 
mg, perhaps more than good work in any other activity, is dependent 
^pon a buoyant hopeful joyous mind; for good teaching is a mat- 
ter pnma^ly of the spirit. A state of mind is contagioua Happ^ 
tea^em m^ happy children, and unhappiness in a teacher inevh 
tab y b^ete unhappiness among children. Men and women as 
weU as children, can ever do their best work when they are dispirited 

some teach.ere ar^ able, however 

hd^mkfe conditions, to live in the realm of the free spirjt, but with « 

conditionsiB powerful and immediate. , 
la the Intetesft of tte children, therefore, School officialB eliotild give ’ 

1 'AIL ^ ^ t O Y 


matewM cOnditKiiltts in iiiipoi| mfife-dg their ^<4a» 

* AlmBd«r: Bl^meptarir 8«boo!i» " 
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The qualifications required of teachers are constantly rising. There 
was a time when young people who could do nothing else or who 
wished to gain a few dollars to enable them to attend a business col- 
lege or a medical or law school turned to teaching with no intention 
of remaining in the work longer than e year or two at. most; but 
those days have gone by never to return. It is how generally rec- 
ognized that qualities of character and intelligence, as well as careful 
training, are essential; and, more and more, officials who are respon- 
sible to the people for the administration of their schools are^raising 
the required standard of qualifications. The teacher should be and in 
most cases is tlie equal of the men and women wlro enter other 
branches of professional life; and yet she, all too frequently, receives 
a recompense which is less than the wages of those who are doing 
the most menial and unskilled labor of the community. 

/ Again, as sl^andards of teacher qualifications arc raised an increas- 
ingly larger technicarpreparation is demanded. The best teachers 
iii the grades are w*ell grounded in the chief departments of human 
knowledge; they know what the big things are which are being 
accompli^ed in the broad fields of the world’s work; they have de- 
veloped well-defined standards of taste and appreciation in music, 
art, and literature, and know the best contributions which these arts 
have produced^ they^4«^,*^breast of political thought arid discussiop 
in their own community, and in the larger community which lies 
beyond; and, moreover, within the field of education, they are stu-^ 
dents of the general arid special method of education and keep in 
touch with the progress of pedagogical investigation and discussion, 
working bver continually into schoolroom practice the Established 
results of such experiment and observation. Years of preparation 
are required, in the high school, in thfe college or university, and in 
the professional course, followed up by vacations spent in summer 
scjiools, by Saturdays and holidays spent at lectures and teachers* 
meetings, by evenmgs occupied in intensive and detailed preparation 
for the classroom .work of thd follo,wing day. “Besides timef effort, 
and strength of body and of purpose, the expenditure of considerable 
money is necessary in securing such preparation. It is no act of 
justice to those who have gone through with such a laborious and 
Expensive course of training as is now required that they should, in 
the end, find themselves limited to a salary so small aa to seem 
pitiful. • Jt 

Furthermore, A teacher rihould pur^ase msmy books, she should 
attendT cmlvontioriE and coniereriq^, she should tevel^ Her 
gl^oyvth^ ckn nbt be memtamed unlei^'she wds d$^i|f |^ unless shi 
ribmes in pei^bal ccpiact .vril^ ^pie ontslde ^er commUnify 
mSr w1hb1lffoB^a>^BorreEiive%^ locditieb'; 

.add 'Unless dhe bimadens her horizoU: t^ Bitt^thoBe 
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things can not be accomplished without money. A teacher should , 
be so situated financially that she can spend a fifth of her salary, at 
least, ih sdch effort at self-improVement and in the acquisition of 
self-culture. 

^ In sjiort, a salary should he paid sufi^ient to enable teachers to 
live in reasdnable comfort and rtill have left a margin adequate to 
permit them to take advantage of the various opportunities for per- - 
sonal growth offered by their own and other communities; and with 
a margin, too, geperous enough to make it j)ossible for them to com- 
mand that respect and recognition in the community to which the 
dignity and worth of their profession entitles them. In addition, a 
teacher who has proved her worth in actual practice should be placed 
completely at ease with respect to tenure. Provisions ’should also 
be made, again with ^e welfare of the children in mind, for^a retire- 
ment fund which will enable an^allowance to be made to the one 
who has mthfuUy served her community during the active and 
, virile period of her life span and which will make it easy fdt her to 
be withdrawn from the classroonj when her usefulness has ended. 

OOLCMWA’B EXPINHITUMB fOB TEACnKtttf BALABIES. 

Columbia, then, it must be pointed out, has. still far to go in im- 
- proving the material conditioi^ of her teachers in respect to salaries 
and to retirement allowances 'before *she can command the^ uninter- 
rupted services of teachers of the highest training and ability ; be- 
fore ^e can expfect toehold them up to the highest standards of 
teaching skill ; and before she can properly insist upon evidence of 
• a gr^r progress in self -culture than is now to be obgebved in the 
, rank and file of the schbol corps. Indeed, in both.^lary schedule 
and in provision for a retirement allowance others cities and othbr 
sections of this country have far outstripped (Columbia, as the facts 
seen in comparison will disclose. 

To illustrate;. During the academic year 1916-16 Columbia ex- 
pended a. total of $70,419 in salaries =of principals, super^sors', and 
teachers (superintendent’s salary hot included). As , there' Vere 
4;029 pupils in average daily attendance for the year, this expendi- 
ture amounted to $17.4# per child. During the same period the 
average per pupil, reckoned on precisely the same, basis, for the 165 • 
cities listed bv the Coinmissipnw of Education as feeing in Colum- 
bia’s populatiA group, was $30.82. ' Of the 166 cities, 117 expended , 
from $26 to $66 per ;^pil. in average daily attendance; 40 wpended 
fwha $18 to $^; while 6 Only fall, into the last groiipr-tfiat is,' me • • 
group ^n^g leM th TTiese eight cities follow: 

.Qoli^fei^.$ir.«; Say^ah,^^ V».y 

I16A0} ai K K 
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Summarizing, we find that 188 out of the 165 cities of Columbians 
class expended on teachers’ salaries one and one-half times as much 
as she did ; while 36 out of tlje 138 expended twice as much or more. 

Whatever may have been true in the past in regard to the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar, it is an established fact that now, as 
among different sections of the country, the dollar is stabilized; and 
its value, with slight local variations, is the same the country over. 
Only one explanation then can be offered to account for the great 
difference between" the salaries paid the teachers of Columbia and 
^ those paid^ generally throughout the country, and that is that the 
citizens of Columbia do not yet realize how necessary it is in secur- 
jfkg results of the first order in the schoolroom to have teacher^ at 
ease in respect to the financial side of living. 

When the amoi^fct- which the teacher must invest in her training 
is taken into account, and when, the greatly lessened purchasing 
power of a dollar is considered, it is not too much t6 expect of Co- 
lumbia or of any other American city to pay to elemwitary grade 
teachers a beginning salary of $600, which shalllncrease regularly 
to at least $1,280, and a banning salary in the high school of not 
- less than $800, increasing to $1,500 or more. The salary of princi- 
} pAls, superintendent, janitors, and other members of the school corps 
* jshould be increiiBed in proportion. Surely there can* be ho justice in 
the pittance which Columbia pays her colored te^ichers, for the 
most ignorant members of their n\ce can earn in the cotton fields 
considerably more per day than the colored teachers of Columbia 
are receiving. Indeed, inquiry discloses the fact that it is impos- 
sible for -these teachers to live on the salary which they are now 
receiving from the school department, and that, in order to become 
self-supporting, it is necessary for those without other income to do 
sewing or whatever work comes to hand. 


THE BIBE IR TBB COST Of UYIRO. 


This serious inadequacy is particularly striking when the facts 
regiirding the rise in the cost ol^living are taken into account. 
Studies made by the^'United States Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that food prices throughout. the United States have risen each year 
since 1907, except during 1911 andtl915 ; that food as a whole was 52 
per cent higher in December, 1917, than in Deceipber, 1918 ; and 
that, as compared with 1907, pric^ ha^increa^d 78 ^r cent. 

In practically all of the industries y^ages have in re- ^ 

« spohse to this rise in the cpst of living^thua, oi^nized.te^r is nol? 
found to ber receiving n\o|:e than m any piiMd^ ^ear. Ito ail 
■iradeh. collectiyely^^e Cni^ States Bureai| ^f ^I^bor 
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• 

1916 was 4 per cent; over 1914, 5 per cent; over 1910, 14 per cent; 
and over 1907, 19 per cent. Although the wage rate has steadih 
incre^d it has not kept pace with the increase in food prices, conse- 
quently the purchasing power of an hour of labor has correspond- 
ingly declined. These facts are brought out in the following table 

made up from tables published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
btatistics:* 


Food purchQsing potcer of wages diminishing. 


Years. 

Waije rate 
per hour. 

'Food 

prices. 

Food 

purchaslnjf 
power of 
wages. 


100 

101 

103 

lOS 

107 

109 

111 

IH 

115 

119 

100 
103 
108 
' 113 

113 
119 

123 
^ 125 

124 
139 J 
1781 

100 

99 

95 
93 

96 
91 
91 

91 

92 
8d 



1900 

1911 *.•••• 




This table shows both wage increase and food-cost increase, in 
comparison with what wages and food prices were in 1907. By com- 
paring the increase in wage rate from year to year with the more 
rapid advance in fo6d prices, the facts about the steadily diminish^- 
ing value of w^es are seen. Thus it appears that from 1907 to ' 
the value fell off about 9 per cent; that the advance of wages during 
1912, 1913, and 1914 kept even pace with the advance in prices; but 
yiat since 1914 there has again been a rapid decline, resulting in a net 
loss for the entire period of 14 per cent. If wages increased no more 
rapidly in 1917 than d^uring 1916 (the facts are not yet obtainable), 
then the net loss for the period will have grown to 69 per cent, giving 
a total loss of 31 pw cent since 1907. It is clear from this statement 
that the country wUl he compelled to make radical readjustments of 
wage schedules if workers are to remain self-supporting; it must be 
clear, also that in no branch of endeavor is there greater need for 
immediate revision -of schedules of compensation than among the 
teachers. Already many parts of the country are reporting inability 
to secure teachers at all, and unleqp boards of education respond 
promptly to the e<»nomic demands of the time we shall see a teacher 
“famine”; for, with conditions which now obtain, teachers who re- 
ceive n(^'ore than do the teachers of Columbia can not possibly re- 
main self -supporting, 


ooiuirau'a aaLUT^oaiimu anmjtnqcs mxtj«Hot, >UT war iintr. 

'i, nowi^ force' necogniiee 

^^y &e of eem <» in 
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That is, a teacher ih the grades begins at the minimum of $500 per 
year; her yearly salary automad&lly increases until the fourth year, 
when the maximum of $643.50 per year is reached, which then 'be- 
comes the amount she receives annually /or the remainder of her 
employment This method of fixing salaries is the one, though with 
many differences in detail, which is in operation in most of cities 
of this country. However, it is generally recognized that^ch an 
wrangement has serious defects. 

In the first place, everyone knows that some teachers are worth 
very much more to a department than are others, and that this worth 
is not dependent on Idhgth of service. In the second place, such a 
plan offers no induceipent for special industry or effort for self- 
improvement, for the teacher who does just enough to escape dis- 
missal gets quite as much as the teacher whose heart is in her work. 
And, again, there is a strong tendency among teachers, as among 
all workers on salary^, when middle age is reached and the maximum 
salary is attained, to permit the desire for a comfortable, easy-going 
life bei;th to outweigh the ambition for a steadily incre^ing pei^onal 
efficiency which . entails hard work and many denials of personal 
pleasure. A salary schedule having a maximum which is reached 
early in the service and beyond wliich no individual "can advance 
operates powerfully to inhibit growth. 

However, with an adequate salary, with high standards of pro- 
fessional qualifications for entering teachers, and with good super- 
vision, the experience of many systems shows that even under such a 
salary plan a large part of the teaching corps in a given department 
can M developed into good tea'Chers and maintained as such for. a 
number of years. But whether or not any considerable percentage 
of such a gioup come to be properly called excellent teachers will 
depend in large measure upon the special inducements which the 
system offers through the medium of its administrative methods and 
its salary schedule. It ought, therefore, to be possible to devise » 
plan which will permit of an increase in salary, beyond a maximunr 
representing a living wage common to all, for those teacheVs who 
show, evidence of increasing scholarship a^ of professional prepa- 
ration and whose demonstrated efficiency and general worth arc high. 

FIANS FOB ^|BOOQNIZtNO HKRXT. 

'The success of any plan b^d on the personal efficiencyn^f 44©^ 
teachei' must of necessity turn upon the ipethod employed for deter- 
minmg the degree of that efficimeyi Jyat here lies the^difficqlty^ ifoip 
responsibility of passing judgmentij^n ^i^Jeachers of an^^ 
re^ nlpon the qupettetdndeii^t^amd^l^^ 

Tb» t^che^ wba m graded low with %me 

in the department ukmb forluhtiate wd then^ooj&ludes that 
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she has been unfairly and unjustly marked. In some places the dis- 
sension m the corps, in consequence of alleged unfairness in evalu- 
ating the efficiency of the teachers, has been so great as to outweigh 
benefits. Indeed, it i's doubtless the fear of engendering such dis- 
cord that has deterred many school authorities in adopting a plan 
. to recognize individual merit in terms of the salary schedule. 

• To avoid, as far as possible, this dan^r of unfairness and td pro- 
vide a check gainst error of judgment, most plans of this type use 
a form for scoring efficiency besides requiring that each teacher 
shall be graded by more than one person. In Decatur, *111., for. 
example, the grade of each teacher is a composite made up by the 
superintendent from.the markings of three pei-sons who consider the 
following factors: 


L Physical aspect of school 
2. Teacher’s personality, 

8, Adaptability, 

4, Loyalty to school alleles,, 
6. Spirit of cooperatl^. 


6. Attitude toward pupil 

7, Discipline and control 

8, Professional Interests, 

9. Teaching sklU, 

10, General Impression, ' 


The Savannah, Ga,, plan is as follows: 

1. A probationary period of one year, with indefinite tenure there- 
after. 

2. A beginning salary of $495, increasing automatically ^5 per 

year for five yeara / 

3. At the end of the five-year period the teacher mtfy remain 
indefinitely at the attained salary bevel or she may apply for promo- 
tion to the next salary group. (This application may be made at 
the end of the fourth year of service, if desired.) 

4. The applicant for promotion is rated by three persons three ' 
times during the year following the announcement of her candidacy. 
This rating is based on the following efficiency factors: (a) Scholar- 
ship; (J.) methods .of teaching; (c) management of pupils; (<f) 
attention to the details of school business ; (e) personality; (/) pro- 

• fessional interest and growth; (^) spirit of loyalty and cdoperation; 
(4) interest in and sympathy with childi^n. 

In addition, she is expect^ to pursue during the year some aca- 
demic study relating somewhat generally 'to the subject- matter of 
. her teaching ; also to read two modern educational books’from an aj^ 
proved list and defend before a group of examiners a paper which 
she prepares .on some theme suggested by her reading. 

6. If successful, she passes into the second salaiy division, which 
• begins with. $720 and increases automatically $^5 each year for a 
^ period of three years. This bringa her tp,!^ cama^ih ‘ 

W e (JM<Udafe; as,te^ tebatice tp'the 

masi 
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6. This last step, lyhich 6Bn be reached in a minimum of 11 years 
from the beginning, marks the final maximum which is possible for 
her to receive under the provisions of the plan. Here she remains — 
that is, at $945 — ^or the remainder of her t^ching period. 

The steps ii) this plali are shown in the following diagram; 

$945 


1855 


; 1720 


S495 


2 years 
^ > 


3 years 


5 years 


As a department should be able to attract able teachers from the 
outside who .would be unwilling to enter at the beginner’s rate, pro- <- 
vision is made for extending certain credit to such. A normal grad- 
uate of an accepted school, for instance, can be started ^ith 'three 
years’ credit, and a graduate of a class A ” college may be given 
four years’ credit in terms of the silary* schedule. 

The teachers of colored schools are eligible to the same promo- 
tions; but, in recognition of an assumed difference in cost of living 
and in the expense of training, as compared with the white teachers, 
their salary has been set at all points at 7&.-pe^cent of that of the 
.white teachers. It is pertinent. to ask^^this connection, however, 
whether the living cost of negro teachers is actually l€^ or, if Tess, 
should it be less than that of white teachers! The same question 
should likewise be raised respecting the cost of the trciining required 
of negr6 teachers. Again, if the facts should show that there is 
no appreciable difference in either the cost of living or the cost of 
training as between white and negro teachers, should not both groups 
work under the same salary schedule! 

A PLAN SUpOESTED FOB OOLU^SrA. 

The following plan, based upon that suggested by Cubherley,* is 
recommended aa a possibility ior Columbia : 


Tentative salary schedule for the elementary teachers of Columbia, 


•TMChtft. 


Oa»-9«v i«Mibert (prabAttoBtry). . . «.. . 
Ttuw-|Mr tMobm. . 


Term pf tppotni- 
nkot. 

luag 

•Alary 

tnCTAMI. 

Tewito 

rwohtb* 

group 

maxi* 

mnm. ' 
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When the maximum of each group is reached, the following alter- 
native courses should be open to the board of education: - 
^1. .Termination of the contract (permissible feach year in group 

2. Reap{K)intment annually at the group maximum. 

3. Promotion to the next higher group. 

The promotion from group to group beyond, that of the three- 
year teachers should be granted only to those who have shown spe- 
mal mer^ and have given evidence of valuable professional study, 
lo satisfy the latter condition the board might require the candi- 
date for promotion to spend a year in study at some recognized col- 
lege or university, or a year in teaching in some good school sfkem' 
m another part of the country, or perhaps a year in study and travel 
combined. In this connection a system of exchanging teachers 
ipight easily be established between Columbia and other cities to 
their mutual advantage. 

A schedule similar to this could easily be arranged for the teacher^ 
of the high school, and for the teachers of the colored schools as well. 

8UUUARY. 

1. Columbia women teachers are in the same wage class with the 
drivers of the city garbag* wagons, street laborers, and motormen 
and conductors who have served less than a year. City stenog- 
raphers get 50 cents a day more than the best-paid high-school 
women and 82 cents per day more than the best-paid grade teachers. 

2. The teachers of Columbia, after paying for board, room! laun- 

dry, and car fare for the nine months of the school term have /rom 
$185 to $427.50 only, out of which they must provide their yearly 
allowance of clothing and their expenses for the three summer 
months. , » . 

3. The conditio^ are such that teachers remain but three years in • 
public-school service/ 

4. The standards of teacher qualifications are constantly rising, 

reqmnng a larger technical preparation and a more expensive 
trainmg. , 

6. Of t^ie 165 cities in the United States in Columbia’s popula- 
tloh claisd, Columbia stands No. § from the bottom in the amount ex- 

pended for teacher’s salaries per capita of pupils in average dnilv 
attendance. ■ % ^ 

6. .The ^ary schedule should recognize merit as well as lenrth of 
service. ; . 

^OVXSION ima A TBAOniUtS^ amREHSKT^F^ 
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professions may well continue their work until they .have reached a 
^‘ripe old age/^ the averSge teacher in the grades or in the high 
school should give way much earlier. It is pathetic to see old people 
retained in the classroom long after they have earned the ri^t to 
retire, because they have no resources and no other means of securing 
a livelihood and because of 'gratitude for what they may have done 
through the unselfish pouring out of their lives in the yeaijs gone by. 
A^oung children demand of teachers flexibility, adaptability, fredi- 
ness, vivacity, vigor, good humor, and ability to give and take. 

Only the person whose interests have been many-sided; whose sym- 
pathies have been sincere ; and whose roots have run down into deep 
soil retain the qualities of adaptability and versatility beyond the 
V years of middle. life. Indeed, the’ shallow person whose life is lived, 
wholly on the su^ace of things very early begins, like the grain of 
wheat which fell on stony ground, to wither away in spirit as in 
body. With such a one, surely, by the time middle age is reached it 
• ought to be made easy for her to withdraw ftom actual contact with 
children in the jlassroom. It is not easy at this time of life for her 
to turn to- a new occupation; indeed, in most fields of activity the 
doors of opportunity are closed to one of such age who is without ex- 
perience, except that gained in teaching. The future which such J 
* one faces is not bright. Out of the meager salaries paid, and ^th 
the demands steadily becoming more insistent, it is impossible for the 
teacher to set aside^ enough, year by year, to keep her in comfort for 
long after her earning period has passed.. The-result is that teachers 
are retained in the schoolroom, by sympathetic school officials long 
after they should have withdrawn, and then, finally, when their work - 
becomes so inefficient that it can no. longer be overlooked, they 
drop out all too frequently, ill th^ end dependents. This is not just 
to the faithful teacher who has given the best years of her life to the 
training of the children of the.communi ty ; nor is it just to the children 
' themselves, who are entitled at all times to the best instruction and 
training by the best and most vigorous teachers^it is po^ible to ob- 
^tain. There is no parent in Columbia who should rest content until 
the proper authorities have not only put Uie salaries of the school 
corps on a reasonable basis, but have made it possible through the 
establishment of a retirement fund for every mah and woman who 
has dedicated his life to the service of the children of Columbia to " 
spend the years of declining age^i^ pea^e and coinfort and with. 

' honor. 

THx rBooucse or icovuontfr, . ' j 


Thh movement to sepuire letiremept/legislation is > teoent one ilh 
the IJmtedJStatra^ but it grown laet five or 

• yt»n. Xa" 1916' pljEwi ftar jwiUMMir or aUowiiiicee ^for 

teMben ia State wide & 
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t^ir application, 6 applied to two or more cities iq the State, and 7 

affected a single city or county. In general,' these systems fall into 

two groups : The “ straight pension ” type, in wl^ich the State, or the 
administrative unit, supplied the whole of the fund; and the “con^ 
in> which the fund is derived, in whole or in part; 
fr^ dues or assessments paid at regular ' intervals by th»bene- 
ficianes themselves. 

In practice the tendency, more and more, as the problem is given 
expert study and practical test, is in the direction of developing a 
" *1*® partially “ contributory ” typ.e ; which 

shall be State wide in appbcation; which shall be jointly controlled 
. by the public and the. participants; and which shall.be operated on 
the actuarial reserve basis, the rates of payment into the fund to be 
scientifically determined, so that the amount paid in during the pe- 
riod of service will be sufficient, with the interest which it will earn 
to cover the benefits to be paid. The most recent, as well as perhaps' 
the most comprehensive study which this complicated and difficult 
subpt has received, has just come from the press: Principles Gov- 
eming the Retirement of Public E;|nployees, by Lewis Meriam, is- 
sued -by the Institute for Government Research. Washington, D. C. 
( 1918 ). ' 

•^mebiah's Study of this pbobleh. 

The wnter holds that the ideal system of the future will provide 
benefits for superannuation ; for permanent disability due to accident 
or to disease; for withdrawal from service, whether by resignation 
, or dismissal; for death in active service; and for death after retire- 
ment, if the employee on retirement desires to accept such pipyision 
, ss an optional method of settlement/ He suggests that compi^ry 
superannuation retirement at a specified age rather than hpon 
length of service shpuld be required, though a provision for the 
retention of an employee on account of unusual merit not to exeded 
five yeafB may be desirable, as would be a provision permitting A- 
tirement at not to exceed five years below the compulsory age As to 
benefits, he re^rded it as essential that the precis? basis for do-\ 
^inmg the amount which shall be paid should be prescribed W ' 
law and not be left to the discretion of administrative officers. 

Instep of making the superannuation benefit or annuity directly 
proportional to salaiy he would have it consist of; (1) A certain 
.fixed sum payable to all alike; and (2). an amount which would be 
practically equivalent to a definite proportion of the average salary 
^ived during the l^t five years or soj of geryice, 'the two taken 
toother ina^ng total allowance fwhi^ should 

not.be lees than the mifiimum of subsistenca. 7 hja./rf;/ in 


\ 

\ 

'\ 
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ing power of accumulations to an individuars account, a procedure 
which he recommends in the case of a superannuation b^efit, but 
should be provided for on a collective insurance basis accomplished 
by either one of two methods — (1) through having each employee 
insured against disability for a certain specified sum and varying 



the premiijinn according to the cost of the hi^uieance at ftej^pl^eo’s 
age ^f entrance^ or (2)^ having each empl^jee ,pay-f^ B cMiub 
ai^ouht of disability insuranoe and lettuig ths purchasing poi^i^ 
t^ premiuip detortnine the amount of the insuraniM which 
paid ovw mthe%v^of 
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Regarding the third class of benefits, that for withdrawals, the 
writer holds that benefits should b€\considered aa part of compensa- 
tion for servi* rendered, and that the participating employee hold^ 

' thel^fore, an equity not only in the contributions whibh he himself 
makra to the retirement fund but also in what^Ver the State may 
contribute in his behalf. In oonsequence, upon withdrawal from 
whatever^ cause, the beneficiary should be , entitled to the whole 
amount except that part already expended in' giving him the protec 
tion he has already had. 

In the event of death in active service, this report suggests, the 
mmiihum benefit should be the accumulations to the individual’s ac- 
count, with compound interest, whethor these accumulations have 
resulted from the employee’s own contributions or from contribu- 
tjons made by the State in his behalf. As to death after retirement, 
the suggestion is that such a. contingency should be met by offering 
the foUowing optional modes of settlement,. the choice of which is 
xo be made at the time of retirement : 

1. An annuity for life, with no payments in the event of death, a 
plan suitable for one without dependents or whose dependents have 
beefli adequately provided for. 

2. For the one with a wife or husband only to consider, a last sur- 
vivor annuity^ payable as long as either shall live. 

3. For a person with dependent children, an annuity payable to 
the individual until death and then to the family until the youngest 
child shall have reached 18 or some other predetermined 

In each ca^e, the amount of the annuity would d^p^d on the 
amount standing to the employee’s credit on retirement; this' sum to 

buy as much annuity as it would purchase under any one of the three 
CJtl6S6S. ^ . 

Perhaps the two plans which most nearly embody the chief feat- 
ures of Mehiam’s study are ^e P^lvania plan, now in operation, 
and the one proposed foh^ Ae^BJs^'of essential 

features of each follow : 

Acoordlng to this | 

lowing benefits: ' ,7;^ V . 

■ "‘1*^ ?? ^ “d continulllg tbno|(S«t tSe of OnjOHiightleth 

Of the averaxe salary of the last 10 years, of s^ce, mulUplled by the total 
number tbo teechSf J^.tmight » v y uie roiai 


^ ^ wyears pt service;" maitm of the 

pllM,bjr the total nnnih*,^® jeare the taaehar Jm ten^ 'l^sbtiaagtt al< 
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lowance In every case is SO per cent oS^e average salary of tbe last 10 years* 
except tliat no disability aU^owance is to exceed eight'Ointlis of the allowance 
which would have been ^yraiyed had the. teacher retnained to obtain the sup- 
erannuation benefit 

3. A death, rcsi gnat ion, Qr dUmwal 6et%t— Upon the death, resiggation, ox 
dismissal of any teacher ^the total contribution of the Individual together with 
4 per cent compohud interest, is returned to the individual or to his esUte. 

The new entl*ant to the school system will pay for these privileges 
such p>ercentage of his or her salary during active teaching service 
as is computed to be sufficient to proyide one-half of superannua- 
tion benefit. The present teacher will pay such percentage of his or 
her salary during active servucc as is computed to be sufficient to pro- 
vide one-half of that part of tht superannuation benefit which is al- 
lowable because of future service. 

The following tables give the percental of salary required as a 
♦contribution from teachers at the time they began to participate. 
This percentage is computed ^to remain constant throughout the re- 
mainder of the period bf service. 


Rates of contribution by teachers. 


ITbes* rates are oomf uled on an 'artuwlal ^is and are lower tor men thsa lor women because tb« mor- 
t^ty amon^ men ajinultants is higher than gmong women annuitants, resulting in i smaller number 
of payments to men and consequently In a rediictlpn In the cost of fb® ellowanoao * 


Age. 


18 

19 

20 

21 ... 

23 .. r,, ^ 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 .. ..^ 

29 

30 

U 

83 


Pcrqentago of salary 

^ required of— 

Mon. 

Women. 

3.33 

i.60 

3.33 

3 71 

3.33 

3.74 

3.33 

a 75 

3.34 

a 78 

3.34 

a79 

S.34 

3 61 

3.35 

3.83 

3.36 

3.85* 

3.37 

ass 

L3S 

aoo 

X40 

ao3 

a 42 

ao6 

L44 

100 

9.46 

108 


Age. 


ParoenUge of salary 
required ot— 

' Men. 

'Women. 

L49 

107 

151 

4.11 

as5 

1 16 

ass 

121 

ae3 

127 

3.65 

132 

170- 

1S8 

a?4 


• a?Q 

163 

as4 

159 

8 89 

* 167 

ao5 

175 

1 Ol- 

185 

io? 

193 

114 

101 


Ago. 


48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 
S3. 

53. 

54. 

55 . 
50. 
67. 
58 . 
69. 
00 . 
61. 


Peroentage of salary 
required of— 


Men. Wbnjhn. 


4.37 

4.34 

4.41 

4.40 

4.67 

164 

173 

181 

100 

108 

aoe 

116 

190 


110 

A30 

&20 

&40 

aoo 

&di 

179 

ass 

a »4 

ao 7 * 

au 

an 

a 43 

aao 


TH* PLAIf wem THE mSTEtCT Of COLUMBIA, 

The e^ntial prpyiaions of this plan are as fojlows : 

1. That a aufflclent amount ahall be deducted taonth trim the 
basic salaify, Hot to exceed 8 per cent^ to ]^rovlde,’on retlremeiit a certain 
annuity. 

2^ That the deduction^ are tb be Invested bSr the Treasdry" la bondh tot the - 
benefit of the tdachere, e board of Mveatd|teDt W breath of 

Treasury offidaliaud t>rd tea^erf*xiohe of 6?7lio4 draws addUdotel sddtt# 

^uae pf sei^lceoft‘ttoateofii^ ; ^ 

the age ^ the t^icfier may be i^]^4ther own'optfam omt 
% option 4 the board of ede^tloiL At the^^of 70 ahe sluffi M 
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board for some partlcolar reason thinks her services shonld be 

be^o!2.“* mentally or physicany. may 

. “** «“til her death 

a snm iMde up of two different accounts, the first being 1 per cent of the 

^ ® **** and the second $8 for each yeir 

taif 'hTH*' • A teacher retiring at 62, after 40 years of service, Lv- 

of $640 a year. Of that amount 63 per cent would 

*^® 

' the aSof STf S ***® ® 

^ ‘*’® District of Columbia not 

ta^DfsMrt*!^/^? .“’® **®^® employed continuously 

“’® ®®'^'®* tee age of 62 or before retlre- 

m^^e shall receive her savings, with Interest, In one lump sum 

death the savings shall go to the family of the decedent 

n ®* ^ applicable to all teachers on the rolls of the District of 

Columbia In June, 1917. ^ 

®®"'®® te® '» Oeda'ed 

to be consent to the provlsloDs of the act ^ 

12. That teachers may be discharged as before. 

®®‘ "P te June SO. 

1919, and $5,000 for the expenses of opemting the system. 

That the annuity shall be exempt from attachment’or execution for debt 
or taxea 


* ^ aniicABT. 

1. The movement, providing for retirement funds for teachefs is 
^wing vefy rapidly, for it is recognized that the welfare of the 
children fully justifies such provision. 

2. The t;^ which is coming into general fayor is^ne having the 
foUowmg fe^: A fund derived in- part from the' beneficiaries 
and in part from the State; joint control by the St»te and by the 
participants; operations placed on an actuarial reserve basis, the ' 
»tes of pajTO^t mto the fund tolie scientifically determined; bene- • ’ 
fits provided for superannuation, permanent disability, withdrawal ' 
from service, death in active service or, after retirement, jind com- 

pulhory retirement at a specified ago. " 


- V ' 


jli ^ 

4 ' ■ . 


-i- -, ■■■ 'i.V'-i- ■•■ . - -■- 











IV^-INSUF^ICIENT MAINTENANCE LIMITS THB 
ACTIVITIES ATTEBIPTED. 


1. THB SCHOOL DBPASTMBNT 07FEB8 NO fiLINDERQABTBN WOBK. 

Though the kindergarten is the youngest member of our educa* 
tional family, its active growth in this country falling well within 
the last half century, yet it has won its way to an established place 
in our school system, as a glance at the record of the growth of the 
movement will show. The first kindergarten in this country to be 
organized in connection with the ‘ public-school ^stem, was estab- 
lished in Boston* in 1870, but was ^discontinued after a few years. 
For 20 years the movement grew very slow^, so slowly, in fact, that 
by 1890 it had secured legal recognition in* but.a half dozen States 
and formal adopfion in no more than 5 or 6 of the larger cities 
and* in but 25 or 30 of the smaller. Now, however, nearly every 
State in the Union has permissive kindergarten legislation and, as 
shown by the 1915-16 statistics of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1,228 cities report a total of 8,463 kindergartens with an 
aggregate enrollment of 434,022 chUdren and employing nearly 
9,000 teachers. 

' s m 

' BASIC PKINCXPU8 OF THl BINDEBOABTCN. 

Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, conceived the true educa- 
tional process to be one %hich is rooted and grounded in the child’s 
own spontan^us self-activite; for, he held, the impulses which 
cause humanity to aspire te progress are instinctive and will be 
expressed spontaneously in childhood through play if opportunity 
be afforded. He believed, therefore, that the play impulse, so char- 
actwistic of young children, should be look^ upon as ths chief 
agency in education.. So he insisied that duldren.be permitted to 
play with the same freedOiDBi;.that«they would exetcise if at home, ^nd 
yet, withal, that this play he condu^ under the eye of a to^er 
who diould be wise enough to or^^ anii interpret these expres- 
sions^f the duld’s imstincts and give them significance without in- 
hibiting the exerciM 6f W spontaneity. 

1$i6 yanpus play .^vities'of cMldiood, Epoebel held,*^ nat- 
urfcfly into *^184 in whl'di the 

such As '.o^peratips^^hglkHR^ |n4itl4^ desii^ 'tP:..t|[ie 

ipiid aJbUi^ t0|ive 

Jf: -:S^, unpaeaHMi 

perceptioBs. lIK tlbgii of these bdoag group gani^ 
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of skill aad dramatic games, in which children impersonate such social 
workers as the farmer, the carpenter, and the housewife. Activities 
belonging to this group require no material equipment. To the ' 
second belong the activities centering about the playthings or 
V “ gifts ” which he proposed to place in the child’s hands at successive 
intervals and the various manual “ occupations ” which were de- 
signed by him to k^p pace with the child’s growth and interest’ 

By means of the “ gifts,” arranged in ^ries, and the activities asso- 
ciated therewith, the child is to be made conscious of the simple but 
fundamental ideas of color, of form, of number, of dimension, of 
wei^t, of sound, and of direction and position. Through the “ occu- 
pations” which he outlined opportunity is provided, he holds, for 
an exercise of the powers of perceiving, observing, thinking; and 
for the gaining of certain artistic appreciations through construct- 
ing things having harmonious and pleasant forms. 

The kindergarten practice in this country has received an e.x- 
tremely searching examination and appraisal, for it has been forced 
to square its principles and methods by criteria which have come 
into our present-day thought as a result of investigations in the fields '' 
of physiological psychology and of child-study and through , the 
contributions made to the discussion by the Herbartians. These cri- 
teria have profoundly modified kindergarten theory and practice as 
set forth '»y Froebel and interpreted by his followers, but die Froe- 
belian conceptions that education is a process of development rather 
than one of instruction ; that play is the natural means of develop- 
ment during the first years; that the child’s creative activity must 
be the chief factor in his education; and that his present interests 
and needs rather than the demands of the future should determine 
the material and method of instruction are all conceptions which 
are sanctioned by the conclusions reached in the fields of modern 
educational investigation and research. In consequence of this crit- 
ical examination kindergarten practice has been profoundly modi- 
fied,, but the fundanaental things for which Froebel stood, apd upon 
which kindergarten activities are based, are more generally endorsed 
, than ever before, and it can confidently be said that the kinder- 
garten is now so thoroughly established in public confidence apd so. | 

, stronglj grounded in accepted theory that its place in our school ’ 
system will never ag.,in be seriously endangered. 

^ THl INFLUENCE OF THE .KIlfDt^ABTEN ON mifABT KDOCATIOIf. j 

^ Ae. kittdergftrten idet is iiaving a ^ 

fat'iwolnngsfttiaracter on- the aints and methods rf elemenjtary ediufe- 
^ i^tXf especiBlljr of primary grades^ purifying fte’sAooIPoewti 

' the introdiMrioh tof movable v 
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chairs in the lower grades ; the substitution of songs and games and 
dramatic plays for the formal drills and the rigid, repressive disci- 
pline; the appeal to the child’s fancy through story-telling; the 
sympathetic attention to the child’s physical needs; the use of out- 
of-door excursions and work with garden plats; the employment of 
many forms of Handwork in the schoolroom ; and the growing prac- 
tice of having the long vacation come during the inclement winter 
months instead of duying the summer, an arrangement especially 
suited to little children; are some of the result^ of the redbgnition 
in the grades of the validity of the principle underlying kinder- 
garten-activities, that education comes by way of the child’s own 
self -activity. 


I 


EFFECT* OF KINDEBOABTEN' TRAINING ON PBOUOTION. 

• f 

While the kinder^rtcn is primprily concerned with -the content of 
education and its spirit and with' the fullness of th^li^e of the child, 
matters which do not lend themselves to statistical evalnatioti, never- 
theless studies have been made which tend to show that the child 


who has had kindergarten training is likely to make more rapid 
progress through the grades than those who 'have had ncrsuch train- 
ing. A study made in Kenosha, Wis.,‘ for example, based on the 
records of 925 children who had had kindergarten instruction and 7&8 
children who had entered school without such training, while not 
conclusive, suggests that the first group had fewer who were retarded 
in 'their later school work. Supt. Harvey, of Pawtucket, R. I., found 
in* his schools that 60 per cent of the children entering school under 
the age of 6 years and 3 months, without kindergarten training,, 
failed of promotion against 35 per cent of those who had had kinder- 
garten training. Of those entering whose ages fell between 5 years 
3 months and 6 years, 39 per cent failed who had had no kinder- 
garten training against 16 per cent of those who had been through the 
kindergarten. And of the children 6 years and oVer, the failures in 
the two groups stood at 21 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 

A more recent study of *the effect of thfe kiiid.eigarten in lessening 
the number of repe.?t^ is thaf by a (ftmmilttee apptkhted in 19l6 
of the superintendents an^ school Iboards Wneh 6t MicHi^h 
State Teachers’ ‘Association, reported by The''r6J[)oft hboWs, 

that this questinii of th« mfloeneb of the Hnd&rprtfflili sttidied 'in 
the ifeoor^ of onh of^htjols in this .Bovbf Peniftte ^oh ' 
of ^chigAhVirMeh c»nMseMif94 
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The facts regarding repetition, as disclosed by this report, ‘ follow: 
tn1l\tmoe of the Muxiergarttn on repetition in Uiehigan. 


. A 

Number 

OfdtlH 

and 

Fmntan of r«peatcn tn 
itOcradML 

Pttnotace of ropeutara to 
tha flrat grade onlj. 


towm. 

Boyt. 

Glrla. 

Both. 

Boyt. 

Gtrb. 

Both. 

No kfaidflrfirtcn. 

10 

U.8 

11.0 

1A 9 


37.4 

16.3 

lit 

10(4 

37.7 

With ktrvlaw|^rts»i^ 

75 

lU* d 

W Q 

10. 3 
7.8 



U.8 


That is, in the 19 towns without a kindergarten the percentage 
of repeaters, all grades considered, is 2^.7 per cent, grater than in 
the 75 towns having kindergartens; while in the first grade taken 
by itself the table shows that the percentage of repeaters *in the 
towns having ho kindergartens exceeds the towns having the kinder- 
garten by 69.5 per cent. 

The foregomg studies are significant, for they indicate that the 
kindergarten is an important factor in reducing repetition in suc- 
ceeding grades hnd especially in the first gratis. It exercises this 
influence, doubtle^, both directly and indirectly; directly in’ the 
that such training tends to fit a child for quickly “finding 
himself in the u^al work of the school; and then indirectly by 
keepi^ children out of the first-grade until they are more mature. 
Considerable pressure is brought to bear upon school officials in main 
places where no kindergarten has-been established to admit chU- 
dren to the first grade before they have reached the age of 6. A 
percentage of repetition, therefore, in the first grade, in sych tehools 
is due to the immaturi^ of such children- A study of this 
factor ms'^using repetition has never been made, it is believed. 
However, in Uie Michigan study, just referred to, it was found, for 
example, that in the 19 towns hs^ihg^o kinderrarten 83 per cent 
of the enrollment of the first gri^ were noT'^asp than 5 years 
. when they enter^ school, whereas'ajrpng the 76 cities having the 
^ kindergarten this pereentage was rei' ' ' ^ ~ 

Another study of significance, but i 

by the saperintendent of the Boqton schools in 1918.* Ho ^ 
-kinderguteD -tenets to do advtuwed. kindergarten work with the 
chil^ of 60 claos e s in the primary grades for two afternoons a week, i- 
c^tinni ^ lor a year. Great freedina was permitted in the ehoioe of 
aetivttios aiidintteatimngetMntoftbe'prograin. Advanced “gifts r 
andxhandwf^ wm used in most of the elasses, the former for free 

, gongtn^tm yd f 
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for free expression of experiences. Games were played, stories were 
told^ and many excursions were taken to the woods, parks, farms, and 
beaches, providinf rich mkterials for conversation and for expres- 
sion through handwork. At the close of the ‘year 60 primary- 
grade teachers, who were the ‘regular teachers of the classes, were 
asked for reports^and frahk comments on the experiment. All but 
one reported favorably, while many spoke of the results in terms of 
enthusiasm. 

THK SITUATION m COLUMBIA. ^ 

a 

In Columbia there is a considerable sentiment favomble to the 
kindergarten, as witnessed by the fact that several private kinder- 
gartens have been established in the city, and one free kindergarten 
supported J^y the Sunshine Society of the King’s Daughters an^ 
holding its sessions in a spare room pf the Blossom Street public 
school. As with most philan^ropic enterprises which depend upon 
voluntary contributions, support of this kindergarten is intermittent, 
spasmodic, and inadequate. At the time this ro^ was visited the 
teacher had not been paid her salary, a modest sum at best, for sev- 
eral months. Besides carrying on her regular work with 85 chil- 
dren without assistance, she was supplying hot luncheons for them 
as well. Despite the meagemess of her equipment, which had been w 
donat^ by various individuals, good w6rk was being done. With the 
vacant rooms now to be found at several of the schools, it would be 
a simple and relatively easy matter to take over, this work already 
begun and extend it by establishing the kindergarten at other desir- ' 
able centers. In the doing of this, practical questions concerning 
organization and administration will arise. To meet requests for in- 
formation as to current practice among the kindergartens of the 
country the United States Bureau of Education has issued a sum- 
mary which can be obtamed without charge upon request^ ^ 

BUMMABT. / 


1. The kmdergarten has secured an established place in the 
American public school 'system. 

2. It is based on the belief that the true educational process is one 

founded on the child’s spontaneous self -activity. This conception,, 
advanced by Ftoebel, has been supported and reeSilosved by modem 
educational theory, • * ' _ 

8. l%e kindergarten kainmg helps a child to make an adjustment 
to. sdliL 0 <^ conditions,, kee|» ddldren oub of the pades' unffl 

they are mon matiire, and th« of < fcepet^bens m t|ie 

primary padesi. ,* * ■, 

' 'to^dekable sep^ent % ColU;^ia.latO{ab|e . 

-giCyal&.T ^. ^ 
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organised in the Blossom Street school. This should be taken over 
by the school department and similar classes organized in othep 
. schools. < 

% . ' 

2, ONLY A BBOINNINO MADE IN PROVIDING OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 

exceHtonal child. 

contrast between the “old” and the “ new education, with 
their-resultant types of schools, is not more marked in any particular 
than in the treatmmt accorded' the defective and exceptional child. 
Formerly all children— normkl, abnormal, subnormal, physically da- 
fective— were dumped together into the same hopper and ground 
through the educational mill just as though they possessed identical 
needs and ecpial abilities. Indeed, the requirements and procedure 
of these schools were formulated consciously for the “average” 
child. Newer edu(||^n, however, recognizes that there is no such 
thing as the “ average ” child, and that, in point of fact, each child is 
M mdividual who differs from every other in capacity, in energy', 
in enthusiasm, in needs, in physical characteristics, in personal initia- 
tive, and, indeed, in every quality which enters into that complex 
organism which we call the child. 


HOW NEEDS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ARE MET. 

The recognition of this fact has resulted in the devising of a 
number of plans which h4ve made the school' of very much more 
worth to the individual. These plans faU into two group^ne in 
which It IS not require that the exceptional children of a given class 
be separated from their fellows; and the other, one which is based 
on the idea of segregation. 


Permitting different groups to* progress at different rates through 
the same course of study is an example of the first group of prac- 
tice to secure greater flexibility. So also is the plan of modifying 
the couTTO of study in the interest of different groups of individuals 
whereby pupils are exempted from taking such subjects as technical 
pnmmar, advanced arithmetic, high-school mathematics, in order 
that special talent in music or in art may be developed. Again, cer- 
tain schools, without wgregating pupils, permit some who have dif- 
ficulty with those studies requiring considerable abstract thinking to 
take subjects in which work with shop tools or with hous^bld 
equipment predomina^is. Thelplan of individuitl iristrtiction is still 
anotaer naeth^- which iS'de^ed to mwt'the the individual 

Without him to 
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ciated segregation into special groups or clas^ has been found to be 
necessary. Special classes for the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, 
the educahle epileptics, the tubercular, the non-English-speaking for- 
eigners, the markedly ov«-n,ge, the refractory -and troublesome, the 
specially gifted, os well as for those who arc unable for any reason 
to attend the day school session, are examples of plans based on the 
idea of segregation which have been adopted by various school sys- 
tems in the effort to minister to the needs of all. ^ 


THE PBOBLEM IN COLUMBIA. 

In but tw6 ways has Columbia been able to make a start toward in- 
troducing modifications of school organization and of school pro- 
cedure in the inters of the individual child of exceptional needs, \ 
namely, through the vacation school and through the evening schools] 
which have been organized at two points for mill school children of 
elementary grade. So far as other exceptional- children are con- 
cerned, if they enter school at all, they either make their adjustment 
along with the othei's or else they drop out of school altogether. 
There are to be found in the system, however, a number who are per- 
sisting in their attendance upon the grades and yet who, because of 
physical or mental handicaps, aro getting very little from the schools,! 
while greatly hindering the progress of others in their classes. Thd 
following table shows the number in the Columbia schools who, in 
the estimate of the teaching corps, should' be placed in separate 
classes for special instruction. 


Exceptional chUdren distributed according to schools. 
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Obviously in each of the foregoing divisions of exceptional children 
there are too few to justify ^e expense of establishing special 
^'classes for each, but by providing three classes for the white,children, 

? one for the feeble-minded, one for the blind, and a third for the deaf, 

; the regular cla,sses will be greatly relieved, and mufih can be done 
for th(m unfortunates by placing them in small divisions to' them- 
selves in the diarge of teachers who are specially trained for their 
work. , . ' 

There is another division of pupils^diowever, who are perfectly 
nohnal, but who deviate from established standards because of ill- 
ness, of absence, of temperamental {,raits,^of transfer from other ' - 
school systems, or for other reasons, but who, with more individual 
attention than the l^gular teacher can give, could easily, be brought 
into conformity to the scholastic requir^ents of "their own or of 
another and more advanced cla» For such as these the device of • 
^e ungraded class, or of the “ restoration ” or “ opportunity.” class, 

>s it is called in places, has been found to be of jnucii value. To be 
successful the ungraded class must be small, not larger than 20 "or so; 
must be in the charge of a teacher of exceptional strength ; and must 
be conducted on the basis of individual rather than of cli^ recitation. 

To this class, usually one in each of the larger schools, are assign^ ^ 
those who need special help. After the purpose hu been accom- 
plished for which the pupil was assigned^ he is restored to his own 
^up or to an advanced class, if he has been workii^ with prmno- 
^n in view, and ,lu8 place given to uiother. Such a class, organized 
-n\eaeh of the larged schools of Ciolumbk, would ^ke care of the 
specify p^d,” ^e “ sta^erprs,” and the dnciassified excep- 
l<mai children am(mpthe:white3 lirted.in the fqre^iijg dik^bution,' 

As fe^.ths hegix)eiB.:pit>Yi8idp should he made in a Way^or ' 
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of proviciing opportunity for the normal childrw of the colored race 
that but little attention can be given to the defectivi^ however much 
it is needed. Clearly, the State in effort to secure good citizens 
must provide the means by which individuals may s^ure the needed 
training. Furthermore, when the State requires attendant upon 
school of all children of specified ages, it is peculiarly the responsi- 
bility of the State to provide the means whereby all children, ab- 
normal as well as normal, may secure an education. To demand- 
school attendance without providing the opportunity for making 
such attendance profitable is quite as unreasonable and unprofitable 
for the negroes as for the whites. e 

In addition to continuing and extending the work of the vacation 
and of the evening schools, the survey committee would recommend 
thatf. for the exceptional children of the department, three classes ^ 
for the defectives of the white schools be established and that the 
department provide transportation for^Jl, who can not afford the 
car fare needed to reach these classes. Furthernjore, it reconunends 
thVit one restoration class be established in each of the larger schools 
for the benefit of those whose adjustment to the work is riot satis- 
factory. It suggests, further, in connection with the vacation school 
' already instituted, that the movement now on in many parts of the 
countrjy whereby the vacation schoof is expanded into one unit of an ' 
all-the- 3 »ar school be Juvestigrated. 


THB AIJ>TSAB SCHOOU 


Columbia holds a vacation ischejol during the summer for both 
high school and elementary school pupils, attended for the most part 
by those who have failed in some part of their work during the 
year and who are trying to make it up. The school is in session^for 
eight weeks and for three hours daily. By extending the period to 
12 weeks with a full daily session^and making it an integral papt of 
the school organization, many advantages will acc^uel^ Tlie school 
plant. will be used to its maximum; pupils y^ho now requite 11 years 
to complete the entire course will be enabled to cover 4t in 9 years 
if they choose to attend continuoitely; pupils who jio not wish to 
attend continuously can have a choice as to when to take their long 
vacation ; it provides profitable employment, for 'many pupils who 
otherwise would be running the streets during the summer; and it 
affords another method for introducing flexibility into our school 
organization in the inte^ pi the ne^ . of individual pupils; for it 
enables a diild to. pfoceed throu^ the at any^^one of 

sev^lram of speed., v * ‘v*-: ' T . 

EyeleA;>M .^the/year. 







for a teaching period of three terms each year, though in instances 
it^hers were permitted to teach for the four terms at <k propor- 
tionate increase in salary. ChUdren were required to attend at 
least three terms each year, though, upon securing permission, many 
were allowed to attend for the full time. ^ 

DeffeiJiaugh’s study of what is being done in this directiph 
shows that cities where this plan has been tried report that it is re- 
ceived by children, parents, and teachers with much favor. It is 
pi]|ving also that, instead of adding to the expense of a department 
. It works an economy, as f^cts which are adduced khow. The course^- 
of study, tw, are easily reorganized to suit this form of organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, there is abundant evidence to show that, con- 
trary to popular belief, the attendance upon school ftr 48 weeks in 
the year is not injurious to a child’s health. Indeed, as Deffenbaugh 
imints out, reports on this point from physicians and nurses go to 
show that children who are out of school during July and August 
TOme back m September in poorer physical condition than those who 
have^ttended school. One physician’, quoted by Deffenbaugh, proh- . 

abiy states the situation accurately, when he says: 

If tee. chlldr^ could go to country and live a normal life with plenty of ‘ 
exerc^ I would favor tela to keeping teem In school, but since condlUons^are 
such teat none of the children who are la the tenement districts can go to 
the country, the best place for them for four or five hours a day Is In tL 
M^oolroom, on the school glaygrounds, and In the school shops and gym^ 


SUUlf ABT, 


1. There are now enrolled in the system 203 children who are ex- 
ceptional in the sense that their .needs are such that they shbuld be 
placed in special classes for individual instruction by teachers defi- 
nitel}^ trained for. such work. • . 

2. To meet the need among the white children, three special classes 
should be organized; one for the feeble-minded, one for the blind 
and ope for the deaf. Transportation for those living at a distance 
and who can not afford the car fare required should Bo provided; 

u * ’’ or “ opportunity ’’ class should be.organized in 

each of the large schools. , ♦ 

4. The same facilities should be provided for the negro children 

M soon as the, housing needs.of the children who are normal have 
been met. ' 

« evening schools shopld be continued and expanded and the 
yacation school sho uld be extended into an 
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3 . NO JfrSTRUCnON IN AGRICULTURE^ GIVEN AND NO WORK O^TEBED IN 
^ SCHOOL*SUPERVISED HOKB QA|tDEN8. ' 

AORICUI^TUU XN HIGH BGBOOtS. 

Columbia is the center of a large rural \rca. Its location, at the 
southeastern edge of Richland County, makes it the busmees center 
Lexington County and large sections ol several other bounties. 
The following table show^he -essential facts regarding the extent 
of the farming industry of KichUnd and Lexington Counties. 


The farming industry in Richlakd ind Lexington Counties, 


^ Farms and value. 

J 

Number of farms 

Native white larmers:. !!!!!!.*!! ** 

Porelpi- bom (white ) farmers "!!!!!!!*.*!*! 

Negro and other nonwblte farmera • 

Perrentaice ofland.aroa In fanns C 

Percentage of land area tmpr*ved...A,.,!..*.".*,*,^* 

A verage acres per farm ; . I. ‘ | | * 

Average acres, improved, per farm. .* !..!!, 

Value. of all farm property 

^Average value per farm ! , ! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Value of the land per acm 
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OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY OF FAKIIS. 


In, Ritmland County loss than one-half ^of the fafm land is im- 
proved, &d the production per acre is low. This low production 
is due to the one-crop system and to the large number of tenants /^ho 
operate the farms. Near Columbia the number Of farms operated 
und^ the tenant system is. larger than, in the more remote counties, 
^uo to the fact that large numbers of farm owners live in town. Of 
the 2,748 farms in Richland County, 1,826 are operated by tenants, 
1,549 of whom are hegroes. In the farming section of the. county 
^ there are two negi^ fartneis.to ejj^ery white farmer. 

A summary of the facts ^ncerhing the Ownership and tenancy of 
farm§ in Richland and Lexington Counti^ follows; 

^ Otenership and tenancy of farms. 


- \ 


Faw opfiraUd by owners 

Ptevrattn.. V*'** * 

■ Native .white [ 

vForei|pB.l>onMrtiIU *. 1 

^ Negro and other non white I! .!!!!! ! I 

Turn (K^ted by teoanCA.^. . 

♦ By^uuretenaiits.'....,.. II,... . 

« BysliareieMhteiunte..; ... \ 
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With the large number of famls shown in the forgoing table oper- 
ated by tenants, it is hardly to be expected that the best agricultural 
methods will be followed. Cotton and com are the principal crops, 
and on the tenant farms the sa me crops are often replanted on the . 
same land- year a^ year without respect to the reduction in the 
fertility of the soil. When the soil gets too*poor, the benant can 
move. 


VOCATION AI. P088IBIUTTE8 OF AQSlCULTUKAL"rBACBIIfO. 

The growth and jvealth of the city and county are interdependent 
To promote growth^ and increase wealth, an improvement in agricul- 
" -tural knowledge is necessary. Even in the city agricultural instruo- 
tion is need^. Many of the cily men now own farms that their sons 
• will be required to operate or of which they must direct the oration. 

/ To the large number of boys Reaving school, agriculture offers the 
\ most promising field of vocational employment To be able to in- > 
crease the a^icultural wealth of this section, these boys must,, 
however, receive practical jigricultural training. The keynote to 
,agrjcultural instruction centers in the hij^ school. At the present 
jtiine the Ckilumbis high school does not offer any courses in agri-' 
cultui^ The only related subjects now taught are physics, chemistiy, 
and biology, which are elected by only a few students and are taught 
in an academic way. \ 

The vocational possibilities of agriculture are so great in the region 
about Columbia that strong courses in agriculture should be organ- 
ized at once. The organization of_ successful school-directed -home 
garfening in the grades should de^d for its direction and super- 
fhe hij^-school agfricultural department- 

* WHAT TH* OOtTBaa TJX AOBIOULTUU SHOULD B1L * 

0 !• Aj^culture^ a vocational subject should be given a prcHoinent 
place in the hi^-school cour* of study. The subject should form 
the center of a course rather than be an elective in niimy courses. 

2. The agricultural instructor should be employed for 12 months 
# each year. 

3. The full tiine of the agriculteal instructor should be given to 

his subject, and he should not be burdwied with other duties or 
routine.^ • v 


m 


.4. The coi^^shonld 1» so arranged that by e ombiimfeg 
^duating in odd years in a singld da® and the evea-yoar pupils 
Jm, another da®, one -mstnicttw-offl diroet the pjl^ject %ork and 
-study of e^ of lijs^pupils dpriag a ini hal| ^ Mhod 
a 'fbuy-year 'Twpou^ 

Aitehen gardeaij first year 5 sraal^ »n(mai«,.Beoonjl jwiijp; 
and fam crop^ yto; ttiAfmit growing and. g> A,.;i»g 
yia^-qiibviiag'from the to ^ w»»WpI«K forms, a 

kgi«»tiiwlhod.o«approa«&tethe^a^^ V — 
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5. All high-grade students taking agricultural courses should be 
required to conduct home projects, and credits should withhdd 
until the projects hate been completed and approved by the high- 
school instructor. 

6. It is recommended that in the Columbia high-school agricultural 
department the student^ give half time to the study of agriculture 
vocationally and half to the study of cultural subjects. The division : 
cf time recommended in the Massachusetts Board of Education Bul- 
letin 1916, Np. 23, has proved very satisfactory in many parts ^of the 
country. 

■* ♦ 

BCHOOL-DIREdXD BOifK QASDENINO IN THE TJPPKB OBADE8 OF THE ELEMCNTABT 
, . SCHOOL. 

Of 852 boys reporting from the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of the white grammar schools, 566 or 66 per cent had no money- 
earning employment after school hours or on Saturday. During the 
vacation last summer, 546, or 64 per cent of all white hoys reporting, 

. were not employed outside the home in money -earning occupations. 
For work after school hours and on Saturday the average earUings 
of the children were $2.70 per week. The average earnings tot the 
last summer vacation were lH-34 per week. Of the 852 boys, 601 Wate 
that they have some home duties, but in most cases these duties 
r are irregiiiar and of small economic value to the home. The average 
number of hours per week that ^he boys are employed in home work 
is only five. Two hundred and twenty -six boys receive some pay for 
their home work. 

Of the 873 grammar-school girls, 841^ or 96 -per cent, report that 
they have no money-earning work oUtside the home during the out- 
of-school hours, and- 848 of them, or 97 per cent, were not employed 
during the last summer vacation. Of the small number who .were 
employed, the average earnings were, after school and Saturday, 
$1.85 per w^k and $3.59 per week during vacation.- Of these girls, 
510 claim somQ duties in the home, but the average number of hours 
woriced per week is only four. , 

The following table shoyrs the important fa^ts regarding the 
occlipations and employment of children of the white elemwtary ' 
schools belonging to the fourth, fifth, sixth, aBd seventh grades. 


ichit^ children of tfSojourth, fifth, Bixth^ nnd iovefith (prada, > ^ i 

^ ‘(^dreo. \ 
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With the large number of farms shown in the forgoing Uble oper- 
ated by tei^ts, it is hardly to be expe<^ that the best Agricultural ‘ 
methods will be followed. Cotton and com itre the principal crops, 
tod on the tenant farms the same crops are often replanted on the’ 
same land year after year without respect to the reduction in the 

fertility of the mU. When the soil ^ts too poor, the tenant can 
move* 

▼ocATionAL PoeeiBiLmKe of AGBicm.TU^-rKACHma 

The ^owth and wealth of the city and county are interdependent 
1 promote growth and increase wealth, aA improvement in agricul- 
turad knowledge is necessaiy. Even in the city agricultural instnic- 
tion.m need^. Many of the city men now own farms that their sons 
^ ^ required to operate or of which they must direct the, operation. 

To the large number of beys leaving school, agriculture oflfere the 
most promismg field of vocational employment To be able to in- 
mase the ag^cultural wealth, of this section, these hoys must 
however, receive practical agricultural training. Thejfeynote to’ 
agricultural instruction centers in the high school. At^e- present 
Time the Columbia high school does not offer any courses in agri- 
culti^ The only rela^ subjects now taught are physics, chemistry, 
and biology, which are elected by only a few students and are taught 
m an academic way, . e 

voational possibilities of agriculture are so great in the region 
about Columbia that strong courses m agriculture should be organ- 
ized at ona. The organization of successful schoohdirected h^e 
^rtenmg m the grades should depend for its direction and super- 
vision on the high-school agricultural department. 

WHAT m ootJiax nf AououLTmi 8 bouxj> aa ‘ , 

1. Agriculture as a vocational subject should be given a preuninent 
place m the hi^-schbol course" of stuiy. The subject should form 
the center of a course rather than be an elective in many courses. 

2. ITie agricultural instructor should be employed for lii months 

each year. % • 

8. IJie fnll tiWe of the agricultural instructor should be given to 
his tobject, he should not be burdened with other duties or 
-routine. 

. 4. The course should be so arranged that by ooSahWag tSj* ^ente 
'griiduafimg in odd yettrs in> siSagle class and the eten-year pupils 
jn moaheT clto^ (me Sn^fuctor cai direct the Project work aad^ 
^udy of each of hia pupils Aming a ^ 

ftjoor-year TOUrie. foUowing m recommendedJ. ' 
KtA^garden, small aninuds, second Japn^iuwria 

nrom the Angler to ^ more-ooi^ac fonns, « •* 
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5. All high-grade students taking agricultural wurses should/ be 
required to conduct home projects, and credits, should be withheld 

.until the projects have been completed 'and approved by the high- 
school instructor. 

6. It is r^ijommended.that in the Columbia high-school agricultural 
department the students give half time to the study of agriculture 
vocationally and half to the study of cultural subjects. The division 

^ of time recommended'ln the Massachusetts Board of Education Bul- 
letin 1916, No. 23, has proved very satisfactory in many parts of the 
country. 

6CHopL-DERECTVD%OME OAB0ENINO IN THE UPPKB QBADES OF THB CLEHENTAET 


SCHOOL. 

Of 852 boys reporting from the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of the white grammkr schools, 566 pr 66 per cent had no money- 
earning employment ^fter school hours or on Saturday, During the 
vacation la:st summer, 546, or 64 per cent of all wh\te boys reporting, 
were not employed outside ^he home in money-earning occupations. 
For work after school hours and on Saturday the average earnings 
of the children were $2.70 per week. The average earnings for the 
last summer vacation w^re $4.34 per week. Of the 852 boys, 601 state 
that they have some home duties, but in most cases these duties 
are irregular and of small economic value to the home. The average 
number of hours per, week that the boys are employed in home work 
is only five. Two himdred and twenty-six boys receive some pay for 
their home work. 

Of the 873 grammar-school ^rls, 841, or 96 per cent, report that 
they have no money-earning work outside the home .during the out-- 
of-school hours, and 848 of them, or 97 per cent, were not employed 
during the last summer vacation. Of the small number who were 
employed, the average earnings were, after school and Saturday, 
$1.85 per week and $3.59 per week during vacation. Of diese girls, 
519 claim some duties in the home, but the average number of hours 
worked per week is only four. 

The following table shows the important facts regarding the 
occupations and epaployment of children of the white elementary 
schools belonging to the fourth, fifth, sixth; and seventh grade^ ^ 


Work of u>hit€ chUdren of ffte fourth, fifth, sixth, and grades. 
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■Work of tthiic chUdren of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh erodes— ConU. 


Children. 


Number reporting, 
impio^ea 


Vo«rt/on ernploymmi^ 


Num^r empioyfS last winiiner 

Number not employed 

Per cent not employed 

Average earnings per week oi tho«‘^pioyed.'.\‘".‘ 


Home trork. # 
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Girls. 
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EMPI.OYMENT OF NEOBO ELEMENTABT SCHOOL PtJPIM, 

Of the 225 boys reporting from the two colored grammar schools. 
97 do not have money-earning occupations outside the home after 
Mhool and on Saturday, and 68 were not employed last summer. 

• The average earnings of the?so colored boys were $2.29 per week after 
school and on Saturday and $2.89 during vacation. One hundred and 
seventy of the boys have home duties which occupy their time on an 
average of eight hours per week. Twenty-seven boys receive "pat’ 
for'home work. ^ 

Of 514^rls reporting from the four upper grades of the colored 
school, 217 do not have money-earning work outside the home after 
school or on Saturday,- and 401 were not employed^ last summer 
^ vacation. The girls who were employed earned $1.46' per week for 
work while school was in session and $2.17 per WeeV in vacation. 
Of the girls, 399 have 11 hours of home w^rk per week and 135 
receive some money for this home work. , 

The following table shows the important facts regarding the occu- 
pations and employment of children of the fourth, fifth, si.xth, and 
' “^nth grades of the negro schools. ' . 



Work of oegrh children of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and sei^th grades.’ 
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SUMMARY OF BOTH RACES. 

Of the total number, 2,464, reporting from all Schools, bo£h white 
and colored^ 543, or 22 per cent, were employed after school and on 
Saturday, and 601, or 24 per cent, were eiAployed during the last 
summer vacation.* 

In the white schools the boj^'s were empl6yed in home duties 5 
hours per week and the girls 4. In most cases these home duties are 
indefinite and do not recpiire any regular amount of time. The col- 
ored boys are engaged in home work for 8 hours per week and the 
girls 11. 

AVAILAniUTY AND ADAPTABIUTY OF LAND FOB QARDENINQ. 

Of tlie 1,728 children reporting from the white schools, 27 live in 
apartments, tenements,, or flats where the back-yard space must be 
n.sed.by t\\o or more families. The teachers of the upper grades of 
tlie six white schools report that 450 children have at l^st 400 square 
feet available for gardening, 189 have 800 square feet, and 197 have 
2,500 square;, feet ; 836 thus have 400 square feet or more in their own 
linck yard that could be used for' gardening. In practically, alf 
sch(X)ls districts, with the possible exception of the Waverley and 
Blossom Street districts, there- is enou^ land for every child, to 
have a plat of ^00 square feet or piore, either in the home back yard 
or on vacant lots. There are \nrge vacant^acts of land near the 
Waverley School, and the majority of the children attending the 
Blossom Street School come from parts of the city not asiongested 
as that near thdl school building. The Shandon School district is 
ideal for the calling out of school-directed hoine gardening, as the 
home lots arc larfe and there is a large amount of vacant land. The 
Taylor, McMaster, and Logan Schools are in the '-older ^tions of 
the city, ijhere the vacant land has been largely built Upon. The 
house lots iif the Taylor and McMaster districts are large, and in a 
large per cent of the homes there is enough back-yard space for the 
production of vegetables for the family. The planting of many 
shade trees has rendered some of these yards unfit for gardening, 
and in othe^s^ much, of the space has been used for the planting of 
“ olji-fashioned gardens ’’ of flowers and flowering shrubbery. In the 
Logan SoliooL district the lots are smaller and there are fewer vacs^t 
areas. To the west and north of this district there are opeit farming 
districts that are within walking distance. - 

The soil. in Columbia is a light sandy, lonm^ ideal for gardening. 
The ridge on^^hich a large part of theOity ds located^ ie a contini^^^ 
tion of thb httms Dutch &rk truck 

city^ ^4 a w)nunercim ^^j|jipmwing dil^rict M looted , 

5n the flame ridge^to the ^nth. " . ^ ' 
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THE SOIL 8UE\T:Y OF HtCHLAND OO U Tf TY . 

The Bureau of Soils of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in Soil Survey of Richland County gives the following 
account of this soil: . . ^ 

The Orangeburg sandy loam Is not widely distributed, being largely confined 
to a belt extending from a point near Columbia almost to the Wateree River, 
The city of Columbia and a number of Its suburbs are situated largely on 
this type. Two areas occur In the Sandhill region. This type Is most closely 
associated with the Marlboro sandy loam. 

The surface over the greater part of the type ranges from nearly level to 
gently rolling. A few fairly steep slopes occur, but none of the land is too 
steep or rough for the use of Improved fnrm machinery. All the type is well 
drained, but erosion Is active in only a few places. " 

Its bigb-productive capacity makes this a relaHvely important type*! Prac- 
tically all of it I^ln cultivation, except the areas occupied by the city of 
Columbia and Its ^iburbs. The type has*only a moderate content of organic 
matter, but Its power to hold moisture Is comparatlvdy good, and It Is easily 
tilled. It responds readily under good farming methods, and Is one of the best 
general farming soils In the State, being especially adapted to cotton. 

Cotton Is leading product and the money crop. Corn follows closely In 
acreage, ^^Itn oats and cowpeas next In importance, the former usually being 
cut for foliage. The type Is not ns d for trucking to any considerable extent. 
Peaches are grown on a small scale for home use. Cotton ordinarily yields 
from one-half to one bale acre, but ns much as one and one-half bales per 
acre has been produced by a few farmers. Corn under go^ management yields 
from 25 to 50 bushels per acre, but the average return is between 15 arid 20 
bushels. Oats yield from 20 to 35 bushels per acre. The yield of cowpea hay 
ranges from'l to 2 tons per acre. 

The farming methods and fertilizer practices on this soil differ little from 
those on the Norfolk sandy loaln. No cover crops are frown, and green-mnnurc^ 
crops are grown by only a few farnJers. Cowpeas nre^juite commonly grown 
in cornfields and after oats, but the see<l is gathered and the vines are either 
pastured or cut for hay ; so that the full benefit of a screen-manure crop Is not 
qbtalned. No other legumes are grown. In cotton and com growing JIttle or 
no care Is used In the selection of seed. The only change In crops Is from 
-^cotton, or corn, with cowpeas or^onU occasionally Intervening. Most of the 
slopes are terraced, put In some places the terracing has been poorly 
MM A large part of the type is farmed by tenants. 

^rne sale value of farm land of this type ranges from $50 to $ioo an acre, 
except in the Immediate vicinity of Columbia, where it -Is held at a much 
^higher price. * f 

The subsoil structure of this type is such, that there considerable nifi-off, 
^ess the surface Is nearly level All slopes subject erosion should be 
lepned .und^ the contour system. If this is not effective In checking erosion 
terraces should be cbnstructed at frwiuent intervals. Slopes too steep to^ 
protect by terracing should be used for permanent pasture o» reforested. A food 
of protectln^r the surface Is the groiWdf of.VFlnter cover crops] such ns 
|r«ns, cowpeas, and vetch. Tfie vegetatlofe notloiUy. serves to brof^ 
m erOfilQii hftt contribute^ to the ofgani^matter contonf when 

:«pwfd Ohdef l|rthe The of be b^efidaV In 

tlon with A 


'■peeper anA Aequabl^ alu^taiw; ■« 

cul«™tia» CIPS^ would wke tto Bollf aww rrtenUve ot nwlatdfft XTi* 

'V, ' ' 


mm 







' adoption of systematic crop rotations on this soil is advisable, and a greater 
diversity of crops should be grown, so that cotton would be a surplus product 
and other crops be 'grown extensively enough to supply the home and farm 


needs. Fruits, especially peaches, could well be grown commercially. Peach 
orchp ling 1^ Successfolly eng^^ In on this type elsewhere in this State and 
in Ceorgla. 



The climatic conditions in Columbia are such that practical vege- 
table gardening can bo carried on, for the greater partW the year. 
The rainfall is generally well distributed thrgughout th^ year and 
by careful cultivation can, in most .years, be conserved fot th6 pro- ' 
duction of all crops without resorting to artificial watering. The 
city water is^old on. a relatively high meter rate, which makes the 
use of city water in the vegetable garden expensive. 


PRESENT AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF THE HOMX. 

In order to determine the value of instruction in the scientific care 
of gardens and of small animals of economic importance, it is neofe- 
sary to.lcam in what percentage, of the homes, gardens are made, 
and in what percentage animals of economic importance are kept. 
From a report of^l,728 pupils it has been found that in 812 white 
homes some kind of garden is made, and 459 children claim to have 
gardens of their own or are helping with the family garden. Many 
of the gardens are small and some of the children have reported lawn 
flower plats as gardens. The production is mu^' Ic^ than should 
be‘ the case if the gardening were done scienti^rally throughout the 
year. I'oultiy is kept at 302 -homes, pigeons^ 138, and rabbits at 51. 

In visiting the back yards it was found, that the people need many 
lessons On the care and feeding of animals and especially on the 
keeping of animals in a sanitar}' condition. The pigeons and rabbits 
wefe in most coses kept as pets. ' 

Of the 739 colored’ child^ren reporting, 388 state that there is a 
garden in their home^ and 188 children claim some share, iti the 
garden woi:k. Poiritr}^ is kept at 268 homes, pigeons at 66, and * 
bifb at 10. The necessity for instruction in the carepf these animals 
is greater than in the white honies,-as the yards are. smaller and 
less sanitary. 

RELATION or mLENE^S AND NONCOMeUIHORY 80 H 00 L ATTE^DANCK JXJVBWILE 

0FFENSE8< v 



It was dmposMble to get os complete n^tistics of pett^ offenses 
juvenile. play^acWrities that bring children Into ctwrt as ha$.l^n the , 
case in other cities snrte^ were made, Xuvfenfle cases m 

^lumbia Bi^^t 1bef<wp^ the jud^e who hears"j^4dl; cases, 
^fiirite r(H:pr4 0^ yaS ayail^le gnly 

buivtg tb^y^r the of 
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were heard. The causes for a large^Iu^mber of these cases were listed 
under the following headings: Disur^derly conduct, 208; petty Jar- 
ceny, 96; vagrancy, 44. The cases were distributed as to age, color 
and sex as follows : Colored boys, 327 ; colored girls, 86 ; white boys, 
111; and white girls, 5. The ages of the children arc shown in the 
following .table : ^ 

t ^ 

Juvenile offenses. 


Male colored— 


Agp. 


17 .. , 
16 . . . 
16 . . 
14 . . . 
13 .< 
12 .. 
n.. 
10 . 

». ... 

6 .. .. 


ToUI. 


Cases 


, Male will to— 

Female colored— 


Cases. 

Age. 

Ca.sc3. 

17 

21 

17. 

IG 


17 

16 

33 

13 

15 1 

13 

15 1 

14.... 1 

9 

14.....*;:: i 


13 ' 1 

g 

13 1 

L 

12 

14 

12 1 

J 

11 

8 

11 

9 

10 ' 

7 

10. 

* 

9 1 

7 

9 


8 

6 

a., 


j 


7..... . 1 


Total.*. 1 

1 

111 

» I 

Total 1 

1 

86 


Female white— 


Ape. 


( 


As shown by the above table, a very large number of the offenses 
. are committed by colored boys. By referring to preceding tables it ' 
will noted also that a largo proportion of the colored boys leave 
school before reaching the upper grammar grades. In the two col- 
ored schools there were 514 girls' and only. 225 boys reporting from 
the four upper grades. The boys are not required to attend school. 

1 It IS often impossible for them to obtain work. In idleness they 
become vicious. ^ 

There is undoubtedly a very definite relation between the malicious 
miSCnief of children and the fact that they are not required to attend 
school. Many children found on the streets during school hours said 
they were not in school ‘‘ because there were no seats for them/V Sev- 
eral stated that they went to the nearest school, but were told that 
there was not any room for them in the grade they were fitted to 
enter. In all cases these children came to the school several days • 
after the school term had opened, and without doubt kime of the 
. .-children did not go to the school at all, but simply used this as a 
method of excusing their absence. 

An investigation of the number of 'white children pf school age 
who were on the streets of Columbia one school day.k|r.April last 
Ntween the hours of 9 a. m. and noon was made upon the sugges- 
tepn of Miss L. S. Olney, superintendent of die Bureau of Protection 
W' ®^^l*l?hte of the University of South Carolina working under £he 
directioii of Dr. Josiah Morse. A total of 140 cjli)^^ pf school 
age weif^ counMj ol wh<)hj,90 were question^ al^f tlieiE!absenw. 
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It is thought that the results are typical of what may be found on 
any school day. / 

- Interviews with 90 of the children brought out the fact that 28 
were ^rolled in school ; 54 were not enrolled ; and the remaihing 8 
made no statement on this point. j 

The reasons given for their nonattendance at school were m fol- 
lows: 

Sickness and vaccination J8 

Working and helping ft home 18 

Poverty, no clothes, no books * 13 

Family moved or moving * : 13 

Don’t want to go__i 8 

Parents indifferent 7 

Truancy • 6 

Refused to answer 4 

Ex4>elled 3 

As 10*1116 ages of these children, the following shows the distribu- 
tion : 


# 

Ages 

1 fi 

7 

S 

3 

9 

F 

Id 

' u 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

Nuotber 

...| 4 

12 

7 

10 

13 

'■ 8 

5 

0 

9 

e 

7 


Of the 28 children who were enrolled in the\schools but who -were 
on the streets, the following shows the distributibn by age and by sex : 


Ages 

6 ^ 

7 

A 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Boys : •! 

Qlrls 

! ® 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2' 

2 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

Total 

^ 0 

4 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 


k 












.From this investigation it would ^eem that about one-third <|f the 
children of school age who are out of school are enrolled in school, 
but not attending regularly. In certain parts of the city^ especially 
the western part, there are certain localities where it is evident that 
there are large numbers of children of school age who are not at- 
tending school. 

As sl^own by the lack of clothing books, and the employment of 
children, poverty is an important factor in causing this irregularity 
of attendance as well as the failure (o enroll in 'the schools. Never- 
theless, this can overcome in large measure through cooperation 
with the Associated Charitiea. and through the^help of benevolent 
individuals. Thohgh, without doubt,, poverty is responsible for 
much of U, tW'chief factor Jn producirig^ thi^ mtuation is the indif- 
ferehoe of psttients.. The need of hour W the deyisiijg pf i^ine^ way 
':ofpyercoming;4hisiailure of^^^ 


. 
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The ne^ of an raergetic eHf<Jrcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law IS clear. With an efficient attendance of$cer who followed 
bf'i^Se^ nonattendance promptly, this situation would soon 

PBE8ENT THAININQ ANp POS8.B.LITIM POB HTTUM TBAININq'^Uf THB CITT TKACHBM 
IN HOME GARDEN INO. 

sc^l '•eporte that jone teacher in his 

school IS qualified to direct garden work and another reports that 

one teacher m part^ prepaid for this work. In the colored schools, 
ohe ^cher in the Booker iTwashington School is training to direc 
the home gardening of children, but the Howard School does not 
have a teacher qualified to engage in the work. i 

» time practical cqurses in gardening are not given in 
ai^ school in Columbia. The University of South Carolina offers 
several courses in agriculture. Teachers who wish to get special ‘ 

<1° - in -™»ier schoolsf however, 
^chers with native ability would gam as much by enlisting the chil- 

A in agricultuhe, as outlined in 

toe fi^ section of this report, the Ingh-school teacher of agriculture 
should become supervisor of the home-garden work of the grade 
qJiHdren and should train garden teachers for each school. 

B^d on the number of children reporting from the upper grades 
of the grammar school, the following number of teachers would be 
the home gardening of the pupils: Blossom Street 
School, 3; Taylor School, 2; . 

\ T ■ '^i® Vn that 

12 extra teachers should be employed, but rather that 12 of the regu- 
lar teachers toould be paid an extra salary for work after school and 
Saturday and during the summer vacation. On the basis of salaries 
paid ^chera m other cities for this work, the teachers should receive 
an e^ra salary of $10 per month for .itrorking after school 'and on 
. Saturday for the nine school months, and $50 per month for the 

* 2.880 

_ In the wlo^ schools 3 garden teachersVbuld be required in the 
Booker Wimhington School and 4 in the HowL SchSl, which, on 
$I68fr'"* salary , basis; would cost fhe school, depar(®ient 

By:thi8 plap 19 garden teachers would be employed to direct the 
roductive occupation of the 2.464'n,milt kwi 


1 
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The total cost to the city would be $4,565, from which investment 
$24,W0 would be returned if each child netted only $10 for his 
year’s work. Four or five times this amount should be produced. 




BCHOOL-mmCTro HOME GARDENIWQ AS A FAET OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

In the foregoing sections of this report it has been shown that a 
large percentage of the Columbia school children do not havQ definite 
occupation during the, hours that they are out of school; that at 
least half of the daylight hours and half of the days of the year are 
,spe^t Qj^t of school ; that gardening and- other agricultural activities 
of the city honres could }je increased in money return by education ; 
that there is enough vacant land in back yards and vacant lots to 
furnish a garden for practically all .school children; that the soil is 
ideal for gardening and that the climatic condition is very favorable 
for year-round gardening; that a large number of boys commit - 
juvenile-court offenses, which seems to Have a direct relation to the 
R large amount of time that the children.are idle; that a large number 
of children do not attend school, and that of those who are enrolled 
the attendance i.s not regular, which facts may be partly attributable 
to the academic nature of all of the school work and the lack of 
i^nual work that appeals to the child and helps hold him in school ; 
that only three teachers are now trained to direct garden work, but 
that a sufiicient numbeT Could be trained in the high-s'chool agricul- n. 

tural department to accompli.sh the work in all the schools; and that 
gardening ns a part of school work would cost the city' $4,565, from 
which investment more than $100,000 of wealth should be produced, 
not to mention the educational value w^hich would accrue from the 
work. . ■ . 


THE^RECREATIONAL ACTmXIES. 


The playground and recreation activities in the city are now or- 
ganized a.s a department of municipal recreation w'ithout official 
, connection with the schools. The supervisor of playgrounds directs 
organized games at the schools during the recess and noon-hour 
periods, and bi the summer the playground teachers use the school 
grouncWafl^ay centers. Indhe main the cooperation Between the 
• school playground department is working put harmoniously, 
but be^qse the playground work is- not considered a school activity 
the toiletd .and batement rooms for. dressing* rooms and storage are 
not open to the playground teachers, and children. The supervisor ' 
as an oflScial of the school department Would; under the, direction of 
the; superintehden.^pf.Mh*^ ^oiije a part ,of; the teaching, staff 
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train the publicTSchool teachjfers to conduct calistlionic relaxing ex- 
ercises Iwtwoen class periods, utilize schoot grounds for the play of 
children and adults, and use the school buildings as community cen- 
ters. As j part of th6 school system the recreational department 
\ should be most effective and erentualfy would be more economical 
to the' city. 

his report for the scliool year 191G-17 the superintendent of 
schools recommended that the school board employ a director of 
physical cukure and ,athletics, both in .the school and on the play- 
ground and^ also that a larger use of school buildings as community 
centers be made. To estabiisli such departinenls in the schools and 
to continue the* work, of the departmenf of mitlucipal recreation 
would mean a double cost to the city .and an ov^crlapping of effort. 
The work of both these departments is highly educational; the 
schools are or should be the centers of population and several of , the 
Columbrn schpols ha\c large playgrounds. Consideriflf" the ques- 
tion of recreation from alt stamlpoinls, it socins that it would be more 
efficient and-more effecti\e if placed imdor tlie control of the board of 
education. . , 

8UMMAHV. ' 

1. Tlfiit agricultural courses be introil-ucofl in the Colunibia High 

School ami that the instructor be employed for the full year. 

2. That the instructor'in agriculture require 5ll pu])ils-to coinpleti* 
an agricultural project at home which will illustrate the work of the 
school yeat;, That the instructoi; visit the projects and give instruc- 
tion in the scientific carrying cut of the agricultural, problem. 

3. That the high-school instructor in agriculture be required to . 

supervise the grade teachers in their direction of home gardening ' 
and to train those teachers. J 

. 4. That 12 teachers in the white .scliools. and 7 in the colored 

schools be employod after school, on Saturdays, and during the vaca- 
tions to teach school-directed home' gardening. . ■ 

5. That the 19 teachers (,o be employed be taken from the regular • 
grade teacliers who have been trained to do garden, work by the 
high-school teacher of agriculture. That these teachers be paid an 
‘ extra salary for extra work. “ . 

C. That thd department of,.miinicipal recreation oKthe city , be 
inade a department of the schools^ Onder the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, and thqt the department embrace all 
play»ground activities, the^ physical exercises of -the schools, and 

the acILivities jpf the jidult recreation and coimniinity centers,. 
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4, NEITHEn MANUAL ARTS NOR HOUSEHOLD BCONOMT TAUGHT IN 
THE ELEMENTAKV GIIADES AND RUT LITl'LE IN THE HIGH 8('II(K)L3, 


HOME MAKING THE CHIEF VOCATION OK WOMEN, 


, However rapidly the door of opportunity among the industries is 
opening to wornen, it is still true, niut doubtless will always so re- 
main, that for the greater proportion of American women home 
making is the principal vocation. And, indeed, no greater work 
for women can be .conceived of, for in a very real way the health 
and material welfare of the Nation rest back upon the intelligent 
and efficient admihistration of the home.. The battle, for example, 
to secure sanitary surroundings^ to establish the habit of eertsemy’ 
to develop sound and sane thinking on public questions— all of which 
are ncce.ssary to withstand the attacks of disease, to forestall finan- ‘ 
. cial panics, to prevent social disturbances of critical character — can - 
. never be won escejit as the homes of the Nation arc universally en- 
listed in the struggle and the l^omo makers are prepared by educa-- 
lion and training to execute their (asks skillfully. 

The knowledge needed for efficient work in this connection does 
not come by inheritance, nor is it acquired merely through aasocia- 
t^ with those who have it. Imitation, of others and the procc.ss of 
“wial and failure” tench one much, but as methods ^f preparing 
for the complex activities of*»he home they are inadequate beyond 
a very narrow range. In one department of the lipme niaker’s nc-. 
tivity alone, that of Selecting and prejiaring foods, the woman who 
to-day is efficient has a knowledge of food sources, of food produc- 
tion, of the dietetic values of various foods, of the effect of heat .upon 
each, of the healthful combinations which can be made with them 
and of how these food combinations can be prepared and served in 
app^^ng ways, Siich knowledge presumes somff understanding; 
at rfeast, of si^jieral of the scioaces and the relation of these to the 
home. Obviously, imitation and experience, alone' cnii< never give 
such 'a content; specific training under intelligent direction mu'st 
be had. . • . i 


, An important duty of the school is found ju.«t here, for thi^rain- 
ing needed by the prospective home raaker'ean be^t be gotten through ■ 

. the piedium of the school. ' The ^hool, therefore, should sea to it 
that before the girl drops out she will hav6 had the maximum train- 
ing m the arts and the lienees which contribute to home making. - . 

The schbol should provide opportunity for giving such a content to : ; 
" thoge. yowig ,. women al^, whh are emjploybd ahff " .‘i 

of adult 
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had the opportunity to secure the training which will make them 

skillful and Sclent in their households. * 

» • ' . 

THE WAGE-EARNING PERIOD OF WOMEN. 

The fact remains, however, that only a small percentage of the 
number who finally become horrie makers enter the vocation direct 
from the school. Many of tl^em, a^d the proportion is rapidly 
increasing, spend a time after '■leaving school in the various wage- 
earning occupations which are open 4 o women. In meeting the voca- 
tional needs of women, therefore, thp- problem of thfe school is a 
double one. First, there is the problem of providing the training 
whioh woman in her capacity as home maker will need; and, second, 
there, is the problem of giving her in addition the training, which 
she will need' in the industries or professions which sha will enter 
■ between school and marriage. 

The transitory character of the wage-earning periwi in the lives’ 
of women is clearly brought out in a study made in the city of 
Cleveland by ^.lUtz:' Lutz found tllftt in Clevelapd 60 per cent of tlie 
girls between the ages of 16 and 21 were at work in some wage-- 
earning occupation. Of the group between the age^of 21 and -1;V 
only 26 per cent were so occupied, while of the third group, 45 years 
and over, only 12 p^ cent /were to be found enrolled among, the 
industries and professions. While the proportions will undoubteilly 
.vary in different cities, yet in thi^particular at least it is probable 
that Cleveland is^ nearly typical of the cities of this country. 

Of every 1,000 of Cleveland women between the ages of 16 'aTid 21 

Lvtfz also found the following occupational distribution: 

, ' * ■ 

Occupational diatHbution of 4,000 icomm \cage earner# {Olf^lan^) from JO 
• to 2 J pearL ^Aifapted from Lutz,) , 

Xt ■ ’ 

Mftnufactuiin/and mechanical Industries: / Number. 

Apprentloes, to dressmakers and milliners 4 

Dressmakers and seomstresses > ( not in factory ) 20 

]|illlllln^r8 and 'millinery 1 ; 17 

' BemlsklUed 6peratl?e9^ 

Id candy factories l! 6^ 

^ In cigar and tobacco factories 15 

• In electrlcaLsupply factories 1 10 

Id knitting mills - ',---1 il 

In printing and publishing . • 8 

Wooten ttna ^Vdted mills-* - > ^ 

* . * ^ 

In ^^r j 

*. V " M npera^m g$ 

.. •• i 5 WNlta 4 ''S 4 Be|SM Bomir. ^ . - 
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Clerks In stores j 1 ^ 1 28 

Saleswomen (in stores) 35 

, Professional service: ' » ' 

Musicians 4tn<i feacbers of music 1 3 

Teachers (8cho^___ ^ 

Domestic and personal service : 

Charwomen and cleaners ^ 5 

Laundry 'operatives -t. ^^3 

Servants »_ _ 

Waitresses ‘ " g 

Clerical occupations : ' 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants ^ 26 

'Clerk^ (except in stores) ^ ’ ^ 

Stenographers and typewriters—. ^ 

Not among wage ecfrners 2-1 

Scattered among unimportant occupations ♦ 

— ^ 1,000 



' ,'^THB TSAININO Ot WOMtK »X)B tA OCCUPATIONS. ' ^ 

An easmination of this tabic shows that about 20 per cent of those 
who are wage earners work* with the nefedle; about 10 per cent are 
in that group of -pcQupations requiring iome technical operative 
skill; 10 per sent are in the stores, serving as clerks and sal^omen ; 

18 per cent are in domestic and personal' service ; 18 per cent are to 
be found among the clerical occupations ; while the remainder, about 
24 per cent, are .scattered about in smafi groups amoi)g a number of 
lesser occupations. ' Except there should come about some such eco- ■ 
nomic and occupational shift as now obtains throughout the country • 
on accoimt of the war situation, the future occupation of both boya 
and girls who arc in a school system at a given time will in all pn*- 
ability differ* but little from the occupational distributipp of the 
adults of the commuiiity which.obtains at the ^ihe time.* Such a 
table, then, worked out for each community, for both women and 
» men, will pr'ovide the School 'with a dependable basis for deter- 
mining in detail what work it can give which will best meet the ^ 

needs of ' those who are ^oing to become the i^age earners of the ® ^ 
cornmimity. ’ " ' . .. 


Of tije occupational groups of womer\ mentioned m the f oregolng^^ 
table jt is clear that the trailing needed for two of them, the nqedlq^ 
workfel^ aad the wofkers m dointstic arid pereonaTSavioe, will ftot 
difipr except in degree feom Aat training wMA is needfe^ those 
who ore totter the more permMent;M«)ca^n M 
I As to'ttiliinjihg Jfor semiskilled openitiviesliiid'^ {loii^ons'as 
: and sajteswotr^ in stores, tlie. s^^l ciu^ not profital% 

I mn^- lor it lacks ibiti proper eqoipdsnb ahfi ^e ; for* 

1^ ' fill ing for such yocations .bm ^ obwnad, it wpnjd 
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- seem, in the vocations'themselves. Only one group, then, remains/o 
be considered, that comprising the clerical and secretarial occupa- 
tions. Even here there is a considerable* content of value to the ' 
prospective home Ynaker, although certaiil-elemente in the training 
required for office work, while certainly not ^hindrartce to the home 
maker, yet are of necessity carried further than would be justihed 
were home making alone to be considered. ' « 

It may be urged, however, that it is highly desirable that every 
woman become sufficiently skilled in some wage-earning occupation 
so that if she should suddenly become dependent for a livelihood 
.upon hpr own efforts she will not find it difficult to make the adjust- 
ment Were such training insisted upon, many a tragedy would . 
certainly be avepted. The school, therefore, in providing for the 
needs of the home maker nefed not hesitate in carrying certain phases. , 
of its work to a pomt where thcr yojmg women will acquire skill 
sufficient to make' them self-supporting. Indeed, if the .school stops 
short of this point it is in serious ’fault, for it will not have done its 
full duty. 

In meeting this twofold need of its. girls, the school naturally will 
lean most , heavily upon its' department of household economy and 
its commercial department. The courses offered in both these de- 
partments should be so arranged that it ^11 be possible to carry 
the work given from the standpoint of the home maker to such a 
d^ree of specialization and of proficiency in the junior and senior 
high-sohool. periods that with a very little special* technical train-, 
ing on the outside the girl can become self-supporting if the nee’d 
shoul^ aris^. 

THI PBOBLEU OF THl VOCATIONAL ^TRAII^NO OF BQYS. 

With ^o' boys the problem is much more complicated, - for the 
range of occupations open to them and among which they will ulti- 
mately be distributed is Is wide as business it^lf. Lutz’s study of 
the occupational distribution of native-born, men between the ages 
'of 21 and 46,. again referring to the- Cleveland survey, show^ the 
following -approximate proportions : • • 


Oocuj^Honal distribution of tCUicland) men' wage earners^! to 4$ ifeart, 

^ \ Approxlnuite 

jtH percent- 

Manufticturini^ Md mechank^ 

OommerclAl .occapatloM--w-^^-.._., 20 ' 

Clerli^ occupations^^ -------I- j6 

Tran^rtatlon 3Ll 

pewonal^rylcq^occuftlitloDa..^.:^^ ^ 

PTofeaalolals occupations.^*.;;^., — .V a 
PobUMervlea.occupatlong..... ..-iv. ^ • 
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As «ach of thes* groups includes a number of highly differentiated 
occupations, it is clear that the school as usually organized, as Lutz 
points out, will not bring together a sufficient number of pupils who 
are heading toward a particular occulflition to justify, on thb ground 
of cost' alone, such differchtiat^ courses the ultimate vocational 
distribution would demand, l^either, it niay be added, are the in- 
tentions of the individual pupils respecting future vocational place- 
ment sufficiently well known to justify a high degree of specialization 
of school courses in the earlier years at least. 


It would seem, therefore, on account of the immaturfty of the boys' 
of the elementary grades and also' because there are too few whose 
future needs are definitely known, that a manual arts course, gen- 
' eral in character, is all that the school can profitably rfffer in this 
first division of our school system. There is a tontent here, how- 
ever, which is of definite vhlue, for by it familiarity -with the com- ’ 
mon tools can be given and some readiness developed in their use ' 
in connection with the making of the various common articles for 
which the •manual-training shop pr(Tvides opportunity. The* shop, 
too, can be. made the starting point for valuable general infornjation ' 
about the worlS of indukry, so that'a foundation, in part at least, , 
#;ah be laid for an intelligent choice of a vocation when the time 
comes for the decision. 

In the junior high-school division (the seventh', eighth, and ninth 
grades) more pupils are congregated at a given point; they 'are. ' 

, more mature; their future needs are somevvhat more clearly de- 
fin^ in individual cases; and so the schdtql here should find a 
cphvenient node for an approach to somf of the more comnlon 
industries and skilled trades. HoAv far t^e schooh can go in- spe- ' 
cjLalized training for particular occupations hero again turns largely • 
upon»ldc/il conditions respecting' fifnds, equipment, and the group- 
ing of the pupils as to‘ future needs. ' . . 


... Inasmuch, however,,-'^ it wouliPre^nire an equipment prohibitive * 

^ cost to prep^rfe fully for the training 'fot any considerable num- - 
occupations of a given commujpLii^, the plSm js growing 
in fever of effect^ an amngeniient Hween the school apd t&b ^ 
eatabli^^ inl^pstrissr oftEife comnumity thereby the pnp}^ ^ V 
boyq prle, ^ay^g^nd j,hall ^^^ % iime in 
.^ther half m i^s^rial or hjyplhessTpiante, , gettiflg Iheif fe|i®ing 
id the mdns^ it«l^ •* The ]gl^aS:4evaloj^ {iiovides 'that pilpila- * 
^01 pffir off^that 'one the- pair shall be in' aehool y ' • 

ptrticufer bMraesff'plent hs It 


THK Manual arts cours*. 


THE OOOPERATIVK 6CH0QL PLAN. 
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that at the end of every period, usually two weeks, a shift be m«de, 
the one in the school taking his place' in the business while the one 
in the business plant returns to his school classes. Twq weeks- later 
the situation is reversed, and so on thrdughout the duration of the 
arrangement. . 

There are many reasons which can be urged ip support of this 
plan of cooperation between the school and the business world. In 
the, first place, it relieves the school of the necessity of installing 
a ve^ expensive equipment. Then, it is impossible for the school 
to simulate closely enough the complex conditions under which 
most vocations are conducted to make the training which it gives 
of much^ practical value. Aloreover, success in a given vocation 
often depends more upon adaptability to conditions that can not 
be reproduced in the schoolroom than*, upon mere knowledge of 
technique. Pedagogues can not be eiproted to teach the technique 
of specialized vocations any more thai blacksmiths carf be relied 
upon to enter the schoolroom and teach tatin. Instead, then, of 
bringing the great multitude of higl\ly differentiated occupations 
into the schoolroom, the way out surely lies in talcing the school to 
the (^cupations. 

An approach to. the industries, however, can profitably be made 
in the school shop and school office. The st'hool can systematize, 
organize, and giv'e ^ orderly presentation of the chief elements of 
many common vocations more quickly and, more clearly than can 
years of work under the stress and strain of the activity itself,* 
Then, opportunity' can not always be pirovidM for all of the pupils 
of a school who might desire practical work ill their chosen vocation 
under actual conditions. Moreoyer, there are many students in 
^ both tho junior and senior high schools ^o wish opportunity 
for general polytechnic experience without ‘ committing themselves* 
t6* a particular occupation.^ 

A combination of these, two plans, then, it would seem, Vould best 
meet the complex needs of a coi^unity in respect to helping its 
youth in choosing occupations wisely and in giving the requisite " 
"apecial training for success in them. 

THtf am;ATioN m the whitp schools or ^luhbia. 

/ Formerly both -sewing and manual arts were te^t in the elemen- 
qf the Columbia schools, but when OTihigh ifchool was 
-.'Completed' it wm foupd th|t therftmdp i^ere not shifici^t to 

adeqtH|a ofii|^t for J^e hig^'sehbOliJBhopa and sewing cdoking 
. *53"^ 80^0 tq^nl^ of the fara^ferrod to th?i 

buiiifiMg arid th$ wprk« hn jl^eji^des given up. 

curriculuQi *as riqw ,'f^ult^ nH. 

^ 8nrt>nd serond year^ 
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the boys shall take shopwork in manual arts. An “ indu^rial home 
economics” course is also provided fdrdn the Jiigh-school schedule, 

- but none of the girls has as yet entered it. In practice a pupil may 
sew about one and one-half hours each week and cook for the same 
length <rf time, though frequently this time allotment is cut down '' 
for other things. In an entire semester, as it works out, the aggre- 
gate sewing practice which a girl actually gets is not more than the 
equivalent of two and one-half days of eight hours each. In conse- . 
quence of this brief time allowance and because of other unsatis-*, 
factory conditions the high-school pupil yjf Columbia becomes no j 
more efficient in sewing and cooking_than do children of the sixth i 
and seventh grades of many cities. 

Owing to these conditions the girls of the Columbia High School 
are given no opportunity to become proficient in judging Of materials, 

. in choosing designs, in developing a discriminating judgment as to 
the value of ready-to-wear garments^ and in learning to appreciate 
suitable colo^j combinations. Neither is there time for awakening 
an intelligent mterest in problems relating to hygiene and sanitation, 
to household construction and furnishing, to household administra- 
tion and accounting, nor to the nutritional and economic facts re- 
lating to foods. ^ ' 

The pupils in sewing do much more “mpdel- mating” than pro- 
greasive sewing, teachers consider desirable. In the cooking classes 
► the pupils follow closely'the adopted text father than bringing in 
• material for the recitation from the outside. Then, too, their cook- * j 
ing recipes provide for the smallest quantity of prepared food only, ’ 
a method which is comparable to “model sewitlg.” Thij procedure 
is' justifiable only when the timelimits are such that no other plan 
is possible. - • . 

The method of registra^qn in use in Columbia alw reacts bkdly ” 
upon the work of the sewing and cooking teachers. . The difficulty • 
of making out individual term programs whidh do not confiict hu 
led to the'custom of permitting pupils in the home economics de- 
partment to take their prescribed two years of wbrk at any time ’ 
during the .four' years of the high-school course. This results in 
mixed classes in Both the sewing and cooking; that is, in classed Ijav- 
ing pupils (>f all* degrees of adyftnc^entl In such a situation clasT 
teaching is impossible. In consequcmcO, ei^er the teat^ieiL muht give 
up her time to mdividoal jbns^ction # ct^tain pupils are* 
oWiged to repeat work previotjsry dqne. The saMe diffloalty obtjtins 
also Jd the c(^king classes; ' S ‘ ' ^ ^ 

trouibl#tiu|a||^ly runs back to the fact that Ih^aking out' 
the plipijs’ iferopP^^kihg and^ gii^ mW^inate 

'pribS, aa^mnipai^ with othtr 8^^ and Uiat Whenever kn id- 

-■ .. .. ' , ' 
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justnient of program is necessary it is made at the exiltnse of sewing 
ind cooking. If these subjects were given more consideration at the 
time when pupils are registered and schedules made out, thfe claSsi. 
fication of pupils would be much more neaa-ly uniform, resulting in 
turn in an improvement in the quality of instruction. ' 

CONDITIONS W8ENTIAL TO GOOD TEACHING. ' 

. * It is unless to discu.ss the quality of tjie teaching of home-eco- 
nomics subjects when done under such circumstances. With un- 
p'l'epared students, with classes of varying degrees of advancement, 
•with short and infrequent periods of instrufction and with classes 
which are overcrowded and \yhich have insufficient equipment,-, good 
. teaching' is impossible. A complete change of pre.scribed course, ad- 
ditional time allotment to Inune economics, cnreful classification of 
students and improved equipment are necessary prelitiiinaries ,to 
^better teaching. Time to visit schools with modern equi|)ment and 
standard methods of teaching'is particularly needed by/teachers of 
home economics, because this line of work is develdp^g so rapidly 
that only by strenuous efforts and liberal opportunities for ob- 
servation can teachers keep, abreast of the newer practices in home- 
economics instruction. AVidi the meager salaries heretofore paid to 
teachers, the travel and ^udy .so desirable'for all teachers and so es- 
sential, particularly for th(*e employed in teaching a new and un- 
. standardized subject, are impossible. 

The present eqiiipm^t in the cooking laboratory of the high .sdio^ 
is fair. The e.xposure of cooking utensils to dust ismo.st insanitary, 
however. The desks should have been provided wit^rawers and the 
— HtensUs protected thereby. The sinks are too^w^nd are badly lo- 
cated. Conge.stion around them isjne\‘itabie when 22 girls attempt 
to secure water for cooking or for dish washing. The provision for 
hot water is so poor that each individual must heat water before 
washing dishes' or cleaning des'ks, resulting in much WMte of time 
and at the end of the lesson hurried completionf oj the work. 
Neithy is the present method of caring for the floo^atisfactory! 
To sweep during the pref>i|gHtion of foofl is an ihsunitary practice, , 
and to deilend upon the) pi^ils to take the entire care of the floor ' 
makes careful scrubbing and cleaning impossible., A food laboratory 
^ould be so well equipped «nd s6 sanitary in care and constructim 
, Oiat it wil][ bewme a standard for hoiQe con^iti^ns in bdth.'food prek 
liihitib'n an^ in hoiiMceeping. , * ^ 

the irequijt^enfe £hat towels fojr hands ahd 'f« dishw 
-hoiiaq^^^ is n§t'^esii:ft%.;: iii Case' inf^el^Us dieses. 

. Mist uv froin^wlflchJd Sroti^i there 1« risk that 

diBeaaeAirganisn/s m4y,be Teft 6n t&e dishes which^arh later uafd bv 
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ot^cr children. T9 depend upon the children remembering to bring 
fresh towels to each lesson foredooms the teacher* to annoyance an8 
disappointment. 

'^^he students in the cooking classes are not required to he as neat 
and as trim in appearance as they should be. Here also a standard 
should be set that could be transferred^ to the home kitchen of the 
girl. Pantry furnishings are inadequate us now’ supplied, and the 
total lack of dining-room furniture makes the teaching of food 
service impossible. The sewing room is well lighted and. pleasant. 
There is a reasonable supply of sewing mac*hines, but the tables are 
not of a type that are mok convenient for work. So many charts, 
well illustrated books, wall exhibit, and educational exhibits are ob- 
tainable, that no school is justified in not providing tl\ese aids* for 
teaching, yet Columbia^ depurtn^nt of home economiys is without 
the commonest of these. 

It is desirable that pupils in the public schools be given opportu- 
nity to study the textile industries of the regfon and that excursions 
to the stores and the markets be regularly arranged for and reported 
upon in the classroom/ Such work, wl^ere'it is handled intelligently, 
will enable the. girls to become intelligent and discriminating pur- 
chasers of household supplies. It will tend also to stimulate in them 
a healthful interest in civic problems. ’ . ' ’ 


THE CONTENT WHICH SHOUId BE dIVEN. 


he- 


Home-economics training for the girls and- manual arts 
boys should begin \Vhen the children are a^otit H 
means the organization 6i the Work in the fifth j^ad^or the usual 
^vstudents and in the fourth grade for over^age children and also for' 
those who will probably leave the schools without entering the high 
'school. Preliminary to definite work of this character there should 
be handwork for both boy^ and girls from the first to the fourth 
grade, mclusive. ... ' 

The first year of definite instruction in hon^e making should con- 
sist of lessoift in sewing and housekeeping. Such sewing as is done 
should be upon artielcs useful ttther to the child herself, to her 
doll, or*to her mother, thus providing a motive and incentive. Each 
assigned task should he of a typo that may be^completed within a ‘ 
few wteks, that interest may not lag and a distaste for the work 
develop. In Ihis^nd in all other home-ecpnpiiiucs W^rk tbera 
be llexibili^ iti‘ the courses ai^ngefi. * t&m sccqraplishedi 

shouM^be the>arfici]dir^ to ^ 

Should Ibe vatief, to me^t ihe intore^ ^ * 

' Crocheting, tel^tiug, tatting, and designs m 
mg tome ;j)roperiy^^ i^ iSn^iSf 11# toereb:^^ 

i|iluedmiid"ah apprecfafioh for develCi^. Parol- ^ 
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lel With this fifth grade sewing, instruction in the care of house- 
hold equipment and furnishing should be given. This is the time 
to teach carefufcand efficient dish washing, the care of left-over foods, 
the care of the refrigerator, the nice setting of the table, the dusting 
of living rooms and the putting of them in order, the making of 
beds, and the caring for Ihe bathrooms and of the toilet articles. 
In the mill , village sectten, the second semester might consist of 
lessons and instruction in personal hygiene. In the sixth grade the 
sewing Should be'paralleled cooking smd the practices of good 
housekeeping constantly reviewed. Here also one-half year may 
profitably be devoted to sowing and one-half year to food prepara- 
tion. The use°of the sewing machine should be taught in the sixth 
grade, and thereafter attention should be given klike to neat, expedi- 
tious, handwork, machine work, and the use of commercial pat- 
terns. 


Small-quantity cooking^ is advisable during this year. The hands 
of little children are weak and small, and large qiiantities or large 
• utensils are difficult to handle. Careful measuring, accuracy in- fol- 
lowing recipes, knowledge of the effect of heat on food materials, and 
the proper-care of cooking utensils may be taught at this time. 

'Die food course should not be rigid. The religious, financial, and 
'social status of the children should be considered, and modification 
Of the lessons made to meet existing conditions. , If there is a proba- 
bility that the girls will lea-^eT school before reaching the eighth grade ’ 
more cooking ^vith recipes suitable for family use'should be iptro- 
duced in the sixth year, and more attention should be given to the’ 
selection of fcods and the planning of meals. 

seventh, eighth, and ninth grade f6od preparation shiMild be 
with family-qugntity recipes and done under conditions similar to 
those which prevail within the h\mie. When prepared in quantity 
food may- be disposed of in several ways. The school lunch, the 
^teachets daily lunch, food sales, the carrying home of the food-all 
o^er means of reducing the cost of the class work and of increasing 
the value of 4he instruction. Uniformity in the method of the dis- . 
posal of the products of classes in different parts of the city is not 
liOcessary. It is often well to combine t^p methods and thiy in- 
case the opportunities for varied experience in meal preparation. 
Tne work of the food dags should never be determined by the needs 
of JMie schoollunch hor by food sales.* • • 

. "lb the seventh ferade systematic instruction in pefsQnkl hy^ene 
home sanitation shopld be b^un an^ with thesnshotild be taftighr 
Wminagenmiit di the lajmdfy aRd th? cjlre iof Aediouse. - All «rt 
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• V' ■ 

In tTO eighth year of school work the home economics should con- 
sist of instruction in foods and food preparation, in textiles and 
clothing, -and ijj household marl^eting and accounting. In this grade 
5:houId be a^ simple course in emergency treatments and in the 
care of the sick, 

The ninth grade, the first year of the high school in many places, 
^ should be a continuation of t^ work of the eighth grade and should 
comprise a survey of thfe ess^tial facts relating to 'foods, to clothing, 
and to home management. This should complete the course in home 
economics which is requirea. Elective courses may be offered in 
all of the remaining years bf the high school, arid these may be 
shaped to oiler training for wage-paying occupations. 


' THE mUK REQUIRED. 

■ 'J ■ ' 

The preceding plan' of home economics instruction makes neces- 
sary certain time allowances. For fifth and sixth' grade pupUs four 
45-minute periods pef week should be provided. These may be 
grouped into two quarter-day periods or reduced to a daily period 
of 35 minutes. In these grades the arrangement may be chosen which 
. is most easily adjusted to the general class progfam. For the seventh 
and eighth grades from seven to nine 45-ininute periods should be 
.spent in the- study of home-making subjects.. This work may be 
arranged to occupy one moming_^ and one afternoon per week and 
:f properly correlated^with language, arithmetic, geography, art, and 
history, will increase interest in these and make possible more rapid 
progress rn all. 

Two double periods daily is the time allowance needed for instruc- 
tion in the ninth grade. This may be divided into- two recitation, 
two study, and six laboratory periods. . This work and the food 
classes of the seventh and eighth grades sh’ou Id be scheduled to come 
^mediately before the lunch period in order that the food products, 
can be utilized during that-iime. ^ ^ 

Owing to the climatic condition existing in, Columbia, it will prob- 
ably be considered advisable to arrange the courses jn home eco- 
nomics so that the food-preparation laboratory class^may be taught 
during November, December, January, February, 'and March^ and 
the clothing courses be given during the early fall and late spring 
months. This arrangement necessitates little loss of room use and 
* no .^arrangemeni^ of schojiules for either tewher or p^il if thb 
selected have the ability to t^ch ill lines of jlame 


; of sigeeial phaiesof thesu^^ 
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SPECIAL WOEK SHO^JLD BE rROVIUEB FOI! THE lll.OSSOil STltEET AND ORANBY SCHOOLS. 

In the vicinity of the Blossoni Street School there are ninnerqjis 
. philanthropKf and benevolent agencies whieh are giving instruction’ 
in home-making subjects. That these agencies are encouraging em- 
ployed girls and women and schoolgirls to increase their efficiency 
in household affairs is a cause'for much thankfulness. But it may 
yell questioned if any school community is ever justified iii 
depending upon benevolent agencies to do that for which it i« 
responsible. • ’ , ’ ' 

In the Blossom Street and Granby School communities particu- 
• larly, opportunities for home-economics instruction should be pro- 
vided for especially, for the children of mill workers are often older 
than the other children of their school grade. They liave not always 
been fortunate in their country-school Opportunities.- They fre- 
. quently come from homes where all the adult members leave early in 
the morning and return late at night, too fatigued to give attention 
to the children s school problems. Most of these children leave school 
as soon as Uioy are old enough to enter remunerative employment, 
these conditions should be recognized and special facilities for the 
work of the character described provided in these localities. 

.This section of Columbin merits, for example, a special Vocational 
schwl in which all children of 14 or over, without regard to school 
ranking may receive intensive vocational training, home-taaking 
courses for the girls and njanual arts and agricultural courses- for 
the boys. Such vocational work should occupy one-half of each day's 
time for each .student, and all other school instruction should be 
correlated with this. In other words, such studies should furnish 
motives for all the drawii^reading,..afithmetic, geography, spelling, 
composition, and hygiend*i3uired of the pupils. 

The home economics shojlld closely articulate with the home life 
of the girls. Food' prepared in classes should be used ifi the homes 
or at the. noon lunches for the pupils in the school. The sewing 
should emphasize quick .and efficient choice of material and of ready- 
naade garments, the repair and remaking of clothing, and the selec- 
tion, making, and care of household fumishings. The course in 
hoiisekaepiHg should incli}de« practical instruction, in all cleaning 
processes, including laundering, the keeping of accounts, the iptel- 
h^nt purchasing of household equipment and supplies, and very 
definite instruction in tho el fflen ^ of sanitation.,, Care of the $ck 
.flundl of childreii should likeNvise i*eceLye 'Careful attentioB, 

course of typ,^j^ve desoribpd is 
^Gplumbia^^ . classes slbioiM Be small. ' q { ; 

s^itl kbility should b&.pladed in'charghii aad^pnly those 
'pfcthy *^th the purpose^ ttisepurse stauldSe ns^imed to ttee teach- 
common-sch^l Vrahehes, > 
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A TYPICAL VILLAGE HOU8K, FULLY EQUIPPLD, IS NEEDED. 

So pressing is the need for intensive courses in home making that 
Columbia should immediately krrange tenrf^orary quarters for in- 
struction in these subjects. A building not gnieatly dissimilar to the 
average mill-village house would serve for/several years. The 
sanitation of this house should be perfect and . the furnishings of a 
type attainable by thrifty wage-earning people. Simplicity, sani- 
tation, suitability, and beauty should be emphasized. The Thou se 
« should provide a living room, kitchen, screened porches, bedroom, 
and bathroom. 

The classes assigned should not exceed 24, and for this number 
two teachers sh 9 uld be* detailed to give instruction. The living roOm 
and bedroom should be used- not only as rooms in which to practice, 
housekeeping but also as sewing rooms and upon occasion as rooms 
in which to receivje visitors. If passible, teachers should be em- 
ployed who would be willing to live in the tioiise and thus afford 
more practical instruction to the children in the care of the home. 

Furthermore, this neighborhood offers a most excellent opportunity 
to^ establish and n\alntain a course in communHy cooking. The 
building now used by the Granby School ^vould afford temporary 
quarters for a vocational course in cafeteria, re|faurun^ii^^r * com- 
munity food preparation. . w 

COURSES FOR WOMEN WHO ARE EMPLOYHOr 

Every employed young woman heeds to know some home eco- 
' nomics. She should be able to ^lect her o^yn clothing with di^*rimk 
nation and to keep it in repair. This means thi\t she must know 
fabrics, be trained in standards of good taste, appreciate the need 
of the clbthing Suitable to yher occupation and income, and must 
have suffiejent dexterity f^Tmake her plainer garments and to keep 
all of her clothing mended. As efficiency in arty occupation is 
largely dependent on thj^good physicj^l condition^ of the mbrker, the 
young woman employee should know not only clothing but foods, 
^Hygiene, and sanitation as well. To secure' this knowledge she 
should rightfully turn to the pi^lic schools, and.tq ^icet her . needs 
there should be maintained' definite, .well-organized, and progressive 
^courses of instruction offered at times when, it is convenient for tier 
to attend, ■ , 

At stat^ ipterval^ spiral cours^ in hom^ furbishing' and home 
administretion.^ offeW to : yo^ ,^binen', wHo^^^ 
married 

J^’lsatisfactdry-course' CM aditmi^eilfea womenV of "Widely ^divei^ 
!^7e]q^ricnces hnd needs are grouped togetheK^f Hence, eouima 

hoUsek^per hi (Ufferept frobi ^tkoee H U Ihe iam^. 
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, ployed young woman, and it is probable that teachers with different 
V experiences will be needed to teach these different groups of women 

The most satisfactory course for the women who are actually 
operating homes of their own is that knowi^as the “short unit” 
couise, each unit of which comprises 8 or lofessons. Each unit is 
independent of those which' precede or follow it and is complete in 
itself, though narrowly limited in the topics treated. For instance 
a unit couree might be upon the topic of “children’s clothing” or 
. spring millinery,” or “quick breads,” or “meat cookery ” 

Teachers with full work during the school day should 'not be 
permitted to teach_^thesc night or afternoon classes. Not only is'the 
teacher overtaxed and her efficiency neduced, but also' the type of 
teacher most desirable in one position may bcTfar less adapted to 
meet the rec^uirements of the pther. 

EQUI^MEN^ NEEDED FOB HOME ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

'The reorganization' of fhe liigh-school home economics course and 
the pr^ribing of home economics in the eighth and ninth years for 
allhigh-school girls will necessiTate the rearrangement of the equip- 
ment now in use the replacement of faulty and woth articles^ivd 
the installation; of new materials. The present food laboratory, wlmn 
completely equipped, wil| furnish opportunity Ifor some of the classes 
m fo^ preparation, arf djf rig htly arranged*ma\ also serve.a»a place 
in which the materials l^|||on lunches can be prepared and from 
which a cafeteria or platg^^jheon can be served. While such an 
arrangement for service is not ideal, it is economical and under 
existing conditions not objectionable. If properly maintained, such a 
meal becomes educative to t^ consumer as well as to those who assist 
in Its prep«-ation. Men as well as women need to know how to 
select foods intelligently and to understaiKi relative food values and 
correct fo^ combinations. These facts may be taught through well- 
Tprenared luncheons if a very few minutes are spent in directing the 
student s attention to such matters. A small Iptchen should .be 
arranged in the space now used as a storeToom. with the dining 
room properly furnished. This would make it possible to serve regu- 
lar noon meals to . the teachers of the buUding. . This arrangem^t ' 
would also provide opportunity for the class, two girls at a time 

to cook and serve meals prepared in family tjuantities. 

A new fwd laboratoiy will l^om* necessary because-o£ the in- 
crease thn number of hours of food work recommended in the . 

“7 i considered a4yaniagepus to equip the present 
sewing pdm ipr food classes apd to cHkUge the clothinff to 
fOtans om 

Wla Jieated ,pn ^iCday^ a foidition &f 

• ^ ^^PW^raton passes. 4 ^ high. 
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. • school sewing course will require a large, well-lighted room for 
classwork, more machines, better tables and chairs, additional lockers' 
and closets, a fitting room, and suitable arrangements for' pressing 
clothing. It is probable that a second room will be found necessary, 
especially if it is decided to use the high school as a center for 
other schools. However, if it is the policy of the school authorities 
to make the present high school a senior higii school, then only one 
room will be needed f(m the clothing* classes. 

A girl’s training in home making is not complete when she is able 
to select, purchase, prepare, and serve suitable foods and make for 
herself plain, economical, appropriate garments. Her high school 
should also equip her to select and to control intelligently the en- 
vironment of her home. In order that the care of rooms may be 
n taught, and also that simple home nursing practice may be given, a 
. room, perhaps the teacher’s rest room, should b’e placed at th^service ' 
of the home’ economics department. ^ ' 

^UIPMENT NEEDED FOB, HOME ECONOMICS IN THE GRADE 8CHOo(^. 

In certain cities of the United States it has been deeme^^t eco- 
nomical to equip “centers” for home economics teaching and to have 
the children go from their respective schools to these special- rooms 
for industrial class work. Other cities have equipped home eco- 
nomics rooms in each school building. The latter plan is unques- 
••tionably the best. The children _are not upon the street between ' 
classes, nor are they exposed to disagreeable weather conditidhs with 
unnecessary frequency. When there is the necessity -of changing the 
time schedule in one building, no co^icts occur with classes from 
other buildings, .because a|l instruction is given under the ^ame roof. » 
rhfe objections to this lattet plan are, that the expense of equipment 
is somewhat increased-; that in smaller schools the home economics 
classrooms remain unused during certain (daours in the day;jlnd 
that there are not enough children in one scjAol to occupy the enMr© 

^ time of one home economic teacher; hence it becomes necessary that 
the teaclfer travel ifom one building to another, giving part of her 
time to each. , 

-.The only one of those objections which needs to be considjered ul 
that relating to partially unused room space. iHhe interest on dupli^ 
,cated equipnaent represents ro small an , item tl^f the objection ins' )- 
regard to this item Bierits little attention and can not, Jbe weired ‘ 
ag^ihst the loss of time and the increased hazards which* result whbli ^ 

^ - childr|n «?hahge- froBiji bailding-tp -buiidiipg.; When buil^^ 
are s®®ros^hBres^ to haT«»room spacd dhcgl^ot- 

-pi^-fOr|n^,oo„nBi^^ble3^ Iftefimd/^I&all 8®hoolsi of ftaW 
. Jf 6^^ tKe-Taylbr dScH^ t^ 

•oohd^csf-fooins, be in constant nee, btjt it the Wawti^' 
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and at the Shaiidoii Lniildiiif; the enroliinent is not siitKcieiit to fill 
, these special rooms all the tiftie. For part of the time, then, these 
could be used for other piirpases. 

If transfers from one biiildinj]' to another for home economics 
instruction l>e decided' upon as most desirable for Columbia’s present 
school condition, then all sChediilQ.s should he s^arranged (hat these 
transfers can be made at the usual recess periods, the child reaniin- 
ing one-qiiarter day or one-half day in home economics work. In 
many progressive city school systems, other supervised school activi- 
ties are brought into the building which affoi ds 'accommodation.s for 
home economics. Thus in one-ipiarter of a day a child may receive 
'•ijstruction in home economics and during another quarter of a day 
he may spend his time in writing, draw ing. gymnasium work, anil 
ilirected play. 

Columbia has available basement rooms in the laigan and ^Ic-' 
Master Schools, in which home economics e(|uipment should be in- 
stalled. It would not lie unreasonable to use these* two teinporarilv 
as centers for the children from the Taylor and the AVavgrIcy build- 
ings. When a new bnildiilg is constpicted to meet the needs of the 
• residents o^the Waverley district, special provision should be made 
for accomiiiodat ing the home economics classes. The Shandoii School 
•should have one room so eijiiipp^-d that it may serve for both the 
food and clothing classes. These ehildren are too far from other 
.schools to be sent to a “ center.'’ It is always most desirable to place 
the food laboratories on the top flwir of the building, and in planning 
* new buildings or in rearranging the old ones this fact slionld be borne 
in mind and this ammgeinent hmiight about if possible. 


Tin; KITC«TTOM IN THE NKORO SCHOOLS. 

I'ood piTpanition is given to the colored girls in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grneWs of the Howard School. Sewing is supposed to be 
taught to the scvcntli-grade girls, but because of the number of food- 
preparation classes it has l>een found impu.ssihle to give sewing t-^is 
year. The course ^rranged by the teacher in frxid, preparation was 
excellent, but its \uhic was limited becau.se of the very small quun- 
'tities of food materials used Efforts were made to emphasize the 
newer foodvcon.servation idgas. Food preparation is taffght in one 
of the basement rooms of the Howard Sdiool building. When out- 
side water faucets freeze or are shut off all students at this building 
come into the cooking-clns^’room for drinking water. 

The floor of the laborato)^ is. on the level with q^very muddy yard, 
conditions sprrounding this building as well as all parts of the 

iikept immaculatelv 
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been liberalit}' in the purchase of these and otlier supplies for this 
work. No sewing mucliines ha ye been secured for this school. It is 
unreasonable to expect these girls to learn to make and to care for 
their own garments when not supplied with and taught how to use 
n sewing machine. The students themselves in the food classes were 
t lean, orderly, and well disciplined. They worked quietly and 
methodically. Where there has been time to teach sewing, the girls 
have made their cooking uniforms. 

NEEDED KEORCANIZATION OF HOME ECONOMICS FOR THE NEGROES. 

^ The home-economics courses prepared for tlie negro girls should be 
intensely praetjeal and required of all girls of 11 years and older, 
\vithont regard to their schopl classifications. Children below the 
seventh grade in regular work should receive at least 60 mihutes of 
daily instruction in liome-making subjects. The first course should 
consist of work in sewing and housekeeping, especially stressing 
, sanitary household practices and personal hygiene. During the 
•^second year of work the course should include the preparafiln of 
plain, wholesome food, simple machine sewdng, and further instruc- 
tion in housekeeping.. During the third year of tlfe home economics 
lour quarter days or two half days per week should be dcvrfted to the 
study of home making. At this time cooking with family-sized 
/recipes should be given, together with a study of meal planning and 
mejil service and frequent lessons -on the growing of gardens, the 
rare of poultry, and in the economical purchase of foods. The sew- 
ing in both the second and the tiiird yciw should include garments for 
pei;sonal use, for lumschold use, or for the use of other members of 
the girl’s fninily. Emphasis should be placed on the selection of 
fabrics and on the repair of worn garments. 

Home economics taught dnriug the fourth and fifth years in this 
course — those grades being usually those of t^ie eighth and ninth 
school years— should occhpy two hours daily. T|ie courses should, 
include food preparation, garment making, lesson&^^in laundering, 
househqhl accounting, hoiLseliold sanitation, the care of children, ni\d 
personal hygiene. The death rate among negro children is alarm- 
ingly high, and education is the only way to relieve this conditioi\^ 
since much sickness and many deaths aro»the result of ignorance and 
superstitfon. ^ 

A course in cooking* with vocational aims sliould be established 
for colored boys. Suclrwork has been organized at San Antonio, 
Tex., Los Angeles, Cal., and nt» other places. At these poiiXtS boys 
are prepared for work" with the Pullman Co. ahd for service in 
hotels* akd r^§taurants.^ a^e MW needed at cftinps, on 
and iif ^cantenments, n^n^ w^ll continue fqt a number of 

^eura. Were such a tralnrng course established, it neebs- 
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sary to provide also a restaurant or lunch room in which to dispose 
of th.e products and give the necessary training in service. 

Special vocational training for adult women is needed among the 
^lored people of Columbia. Such .work as that now done at Rock 
Hill might well be copied. Rock Hill nigl.t clas.ses are maintained 
for maids, and cooks in service, and for women maintaining their 
own homes. Besides the above course, there should fee a locational 
home-making course for girls over 14 who manifestly will not con- 
tinue m scl.ool more than one ojr two years. At least one-half of the 
school time should bo devoted to home making, gardening, and poul- 
trying. All other studies should be correlated with this work. Such 
a course would lead to more permanent and satisfactory service 
while wage earning, and later would result in lietter kept, more 
healthful, and more contented homes among the negro families in 
Columbia. • 

So long as there is a constant transfer from the negro homo to the 
white employer’s home, the sanitary and hygienic conditions of the 
one will be reflected in the health conditions of the other. It is poor 
economy to leave the negro untrained and in insanitary surround- 
ings, "when the child of the white home is cared for and, to a con- 
siderable extent, trained by a nurse from a iie^ro cabin. Physically 
and economically, the retardation of the one race reacts disadvan- 
tageously on the conditions of the more fortunate group. Were, 
there no otheneosons than these, the negro boys and girls should be 
trained to become intelligent, diligent, clean, honest, self-supporting 
men and women, capable of enjoying the beauties of order, cleanli- 
ness, and simplicity. To this end, the home Vonomics equipipent 
should be taken out of its present quarters at the Howard School and 
placed under sanitary conditions. 

Home-economics rooms should be provided in every negro school, 
and a small house and garden spot should be connected with eaejh 
school in which the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade children are in 
attenuance. These practice houses should not be better than the 
negro wage earner might aspire to occupy; nor should equipment 
and furnishing be better than thrifty negro families could afford to * 
copy. ITie school home-econpmics furnishing should be adapted to 
the special needs of the negro childrfe. It should aid in establishing 
. standards for them and should hot be so different in quality or in 
appearance that the school instruction becomes:, in the minds of the 
stufffints, entirely separated from tbe housekeeping operations within ' 
their homes. ' ‘ 


v-“- SCHOOL. LURCHES. iy 

With lha !P»^ng^ scItKilscfedule, 
noon period n^the -lugh school wlU mafe ' necessary the servioe of a : 
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lunch at the school. Under no circumstances should this lunch privi- 
lege be granted to outside concessionaires. Food sold to school chil- 
dren should be furnished at actual cost. It should be of eifcellent 
quality and of a typeijhat will famish proper .nutriment in an at- 
tractive form. The school lunch becomes an important agency in 
teaching both boys and girls the intelligent selection and the econom- 
ical purchase of cooked foods. An increasing number of Ajnericans 
eat away from home one or more times a day. Usually the man or 
woman ordering cOoked food knows little of its nutritional value; 
nor is he familiar with correct food combinations. It remains for 
the school to train in food selection, that adequate nourishment may 
be secured and that good digestion may be I'Ctained. 

Because the school lunch . affords opportunity to the Imme-eco- 
noinics pupils to cook in larger quantities without unduly increasing 
the expenses incident to the maintenance of the department, it is 
proper that the home-economics teachers have charge over the entire 


preparation and service of the lunches. It will be necessary to have 
a hir4d wonian to wash dishes and cook those foods 'which must be 
served frequently, but this woman should be directed by a member 
of the home-economics department in order that the rules for good, 
healthful food preparation shall not bo violated and that the laws of 
sanitation may be observed. 

Columbia now has n^cd of ^hool lunches served at her grade 
buildings as well. M^y of the children of the elementary grades 
rise before daylight, and breakfast with their working fathers 'or 
mothers. Many of these breakfasts are served before 6 in the morn- 
ing and some as early as 5. The paYents of these children dine 
Ix'twecn 12 and 1 o’clock. Cold food which may or may not be re- 
heated is ' ^ft for the child at his home coming. It is probably true * 

that a large number of the children take an apple, some cookies, or a 
banana, but under existing conditions' such children are not satisfac- 
torily nor sufficientlj fed. The stomach of a child is smaller in 
proportion to its food needs than is that of an adult. It requires 
more frequent filling if it is to send into the blood enough nutriment 
to meet all the demands made upon a child’s body by work, by play, 
and by growth. For a child to go from 6 in the morning until after 
2 in the,afternoon without substantial food is to leave the child list- 
1^ and inattentive to lessons. Furthermore, the normal appetite * 
is destroyed if the stomach is eiVipty for too long a period. 

Underfed children'do not develop into strong and efficient chil- 
dren. ; !)?*. Wood figures that 25 per cent of etU Araericah children ■ 

suffer fr6rh Ipelhutrition. This condition, is 
^ <mt uppn 8c restrictftirfamUy for tKeJfo^a^^ ; 

of growing thihJreh^ is th^coAmonest ea^ 
children studied" in one schoolj^tem, ft wasToimd that per cent 
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were suffering from malnutrition. Since retardation and repetition 
of school work become the cuiises of the increased cost of instruction, 
it is apparent that children suffering from malnutrition are a drair 
and an expense upon the whole school organization. School feeding 
^ at noon is needed. It .should not be established with the idea that it 
is exclusively for poor children. It .should be f<# all children who 
wish to buy warm food. The food should be sold at cost. The pre])- 
aration .should be under sanitarx- conditions and properly controlled 
and directed. When children are hungry and can not buy, the school 
.should, without humiliation 4o the child, supply tickets to the lunch, 
because, as has alreudy been stated, it is an extravagance to retain 
children in school who are underfed. 


SLTKUVI.SION AM) INSTRl’CTlON. 


To r)rganizc find irmintain the typo of lioino-oconornics instruc- 
tion de.scribed in the foregoing pages, a well-trained, efficient, and 
enthusiastic corps of teachers will ho reipiired. Responsibility and 
authority for dioinc-econoinics teaching .-lioiild be centered in one 
supervisor or director of home economics. The person chosen will 
need to be broadly educated and specially trained, in home economics. . 
She will need to have had teaching experience and ample knowledge 
of climatic, economic, and racial conditions as they exist in South 
Carolina. Not only should she .siipm'vi.se the work in the white 
schools, but .she should also have authoritv over instruction of 
similar nature when given ib negro schools.' This supervisor or 
director should be paid an adeipiate salary i.nd recognized as a con- 
sultant in the constrncfioii of new buildings and as the purchasing 
agent for her own department and as the one having control of anv. 
or of all liinchroojii arrangements hereafter provided for in the city 
schools of Coliiinbia. The siipervi.^or should also be granted tlu>. 
privilege of nominating her subordinates and .should not he required 
, to, accept any candidate who does not meet her requirements. 

I PROORKSSIVK DKVKI.OPMKNT OF HOME ECONOMICS. 

To inaugurate the entire .scheme of home-economics teaching ns 
herein suggested would entail a sudden and biirdensome expense 
•upon the public-school, authorities; hence the following suggestions 
are offered. 


1. During the first year after the presentation of this report, re- 
organize the high-school .work in home economics, and- .properly ' 
yequip'the rooms now in use. Suggestions for these, needed changes 
*3 jnade,Ulsewhe|e. . . ; - - ^ 
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Brin^ all seventh-grade girls from the Tailor, Log:iiu Mc- 
Masten and Shandon schools to th^ present high^school laboratories 
for their classes in home economics, # 

4. Establi.<h the specisj vocfitfonal home-economics Avork in the 
blossom Street and Granby School ^community immediately. 

5. Establish sewing under the room teacher’s instruction in all 

fifth and sixth grades. Place ther supervision of this work under 
the direction of the supervisor of home economics, increasing the 
pay of teachers who give this instruction to comiKuisate them for the 
time which is spent in preparation for teaching and in attending 
meetings called^ by the superxiisor of home economics. ^ 

During the second year of the administration of this new ^an 
centers can be opened, and by the third year the complete adjust- 
ment^should have been accoinplishc(l. There are now two teachers 
employed^ to teach home economies in the white schools; when the 
work is reorganized there will need to be, faring the first year, 
one supervisor, tlireo regular teachers. 'and one snccia] teacher for 
work among adult women and employed girls. The number wilf 
increase as the work dexelops iji other center's and roaches down 
into the lower grades. It is not dosir’ahle that room teachers con- 
tinue to teach sewing after the fii*st or second year. They can 
not be expected to desire this added burton; nor may it be assumed* 
that all will be in sympathy with the movement. 

Wlum home economics has beconie well estnWllfied and maintained 
in the schools of Columbia the life of the city will be enriched by 
many young women who,- when assuming the responsibility of aci- 
ministoring^ a home, will bring to their tasks an interest and an 
understanding of the obligations devolving upon tliein. They will* 
not be in all ways expert, but they will have that intelligence in 
matter's relating to the i^ioVs. that will enable them to seek further 
enlightenment and to imke\ise of tlie accninulated experiences of 
women as set fortli in thX better books ti’eating of bon>e economies. 

The time, too. when sueft courses are inaugurated will come when 
the s^tiool children of Columbia will exliibit a finer degree of 
physical well being, when mer chants and tradesmen will recognize a 
mor^ discriminating and appreciative purchasing public, and when 
the employer of woman labor will realize that his employer is a 
better employee because she is healthier and more capable of secur- 
ing the rtiaxirnum of comfort .from her .use ^f the contents of her 
Weekly pay envelope. . Increased economic pre.ssure will jnake 
faqtory_mafii^gemfentTTi^d e^pehditUri&s" of hbuie tncd^iues more dif- 
ficult each yfear< Qtmn e%iency Wijl ha needed by woman. Many 
heretofore >ablo to Jjt^nmaud the help of scr\%ijs; be forced to 
perform the tasks f heir bVn hSvscdiofds and ^ 
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ability by the use of labor-saving devices. The ruaintenance of 
health- will become more diilicult as the dcf|||^ of po^ulatibh in- 
creases and as each household becomes more endtagered by the con- 
ditions existing in noar^by homes. For all oSftese contingencies 
must tlie young woman of the present be made ready if Columbia 
is to continue to be a rich, contented, beautiful, and healthful city 
of homes. * . . 


SUM ART.. 


1. Organize t-equired courses in home economics and mechanical 

arts for all regular students in grades 5 to 9, inclusive, and for 
gride 4 in schools where many students are over age. ^ ' • 

2. Kstablish special vocational courses in connection with the 
Blossom Street School for all children over 14 years of age who will 
probably leave sdmol without entering the eighth grade. 

3: Offer selective courses in Ijonie economics, agriculture, and 
manual arts to advanced high-school students. 

4. Maintain classes in home making for actiial liome makers and 

for employed girls and women, J- 

5. Adjust the problems used in the lessons to meet the social, finan- 
cial, or religions status of students. 

6. Have lisahle articles made in all sc^wing classes and family-sized 
recipe^ used in all classes al)ove the sixth grade. 

7. Serve at school luncheons^ or teachers’ lunches or sell the food 
.which is cooked by the classes, 

8. Maintain a school lunch at the high school, the Blossom Street 
School, and wlien need arises at other scliools in the city. 

*9. Place the responsibility for the school lunch in the hands of the 
supervisor of homo economics. 

10. Improve and enlarge the equipment and room .space in the 

high school now given to home economics. » 

11. Equip “ centers” at certain grade building.s, but plan to have 
ultimately full equipment in each school. 

12. In the Rlossom Street School district equip a village lioiise as 
n practice house for home-making instruction. 

13. Limit the number of students in classes and classify carefully. 

14. Require, home economics of all negro girls^if 11 jtears of ag^' 

and above and make the courses intensely practical, seek^^especially 
to establish standards that shall react beneficially upon t]&l(pmte'of 
the children. % ' ' N. 

1®; Suitable rooms in every negro School in which are to bo found 
y th(?;Mventhj eighth,' or ninth gnsdes should be provided and fully 
J'l^^wiuipped,; . .. ; 
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17. Employ one supervisor for all home economics ^teaching and 
an adequate, well-prepared, and well-paid teaching corps. 

18. Encourage study and advanced work among tliese teachers. 

19. Since nil changes can not be made in one year, it is suggested 
that room teachers instruct the rtfth and sixth grade children in 
sewing for the fn*st year and the iifth-grude children during the sec- 
ond year, and by tlie third year have the home^^’ononiics corps 
increased to a number siiflicient to give all necessary instruction. 
Tlu* same arrangement should hlsw \n* worked out for the mechanic 
arts. 

•jfO. 'Because the e.xpense of inaugurating all these changes must 
oe considered, it is further suggested that needed improvements be 
hrst made at the high school and at the Blossom Street School, to 
be followed by improvements at the T^ogan and McMaster- Schools 
and later at all the other schools of tlie city. 

Ks 7 ' * 


\ 






-INSUFFICIENT MAINTENANCE HAS RENDERED THe' 
SUPERVISION INADEQUATE. 


TIIK SVrKItVISOIilAL STArF, 

In any enterprise whore results depeml upon eollective effort, as 
in a piiblic-sdiool system, confusion, loss of time and of effort, luidt 
general wastage on all sides can be avoided only by a very careful 
coordination of the work of every individual in the corps. Efliciency 
can be obtained only through teamwork exercised in every part of 
the many-sided activitie.s of the system. And teamwork can be 
secured in no other way than through the personal suj)ervision of 
a leader or leaders who endeavor to unify the* work of all in’ order 
that a definite aim may he reached or an adopted plan carried into 
effect. In a school system the responsibility falls directly upon the 
superintendent and his corps of supervisors and assistants expressly 
selected for their ability as leadei*s and for their knowledge of details. 
In most cities the size of ColumhirLthoi'e is a’ supervisor of the pri- 
mary grades; either a supervisor^ intermediate grades or this work 
is done by the principals of the^yernl schools; a supervisor of in- ' 
diistrial work for the system throughout ; a supervisor of music 
throughout; a supervisor of penmanship throughout: one for draw- 
ing and art throughout; and then heads of high-school departments, 
.who aye ^looked upon as responsible, in the high-schooi corps, for 
the planning and teaching of their respective subject.s and whose 
ability and responsibility are recognized in the salary schedule. 

These supervisors, acting with the superintendent as their leader 
and with the principals in tlie several schools, constifiitc the super- 
visory body whose duty it is to lay out plans in discussion with the 
teachers, and through cooperating with the latter-gradually- bring 
about a w*cll-knit together and thoroughly coordinated school system 
\ which shall increasingly secure higher standard.s of efficiency in their 
/ respective departments. ' 

In reispcct to such a supervisorial staff Columbia has been unfor- 
^ ‘tunate,. for it has been impossible for the boaVd of education tp pro- 
V ^de the ncceasary funds. , A supervisor. of all of the grades and a 
j siaperyisor of music is as far as the board has gone in this important 
^^diriction.; . So - these . twp, with the superinteRdenbj give tjie only su- 
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It is clearly impossible for these three .to provide the supervisicHi 
which the system needs and which the precedi nj^ paragraph suggests. 

The burden of putting into execution the h^iilding program, cover- 
ing the past 1:^ years, has fallen upon the superintendent. He has 
studied most thoroughly the problem of the modern school building;^ 
he has planned the structures, supervised the architects, and watched 
the progress of each building in every tietail. Besides this, as secre- 
tary of the board, and its tronsuia^r as well, he has verified every bill 
of expoiulitnrc and drawn every cheek which has been issued. * He 
lias handled all tlie correspondence iiivolved and writtap all the 
letters whic’h have been sent out. He has ko])t an itcinizca record of 
all la'ceij-ils and of all exjjenditnros reaching back over his period of 
incutiihency, and tlu* records are models of accuracy aiKh clearness. 
All this niass of nvee>sary detail ho has^attended to personally; for 
not until throe years ago was the hoard, able to provide him with an 
oiliee assistant. A heavy' task has been his, and the tangible results 
expressed in modern buildings of excellent appearance are a tribute 
•to his energy, good judgment, nml jiarnstaking otFort. 

TiiK riUNrirALS no >^ot supkhvise. 

Obviously, it has been impossible fo^ the superintendent during 
Vliis period of building activity to give his attention to the profes- 
sional side of the work of the schools except in the more general 
features. Ho has not hndithe time personally to supply that coordi- 
nating leadership in (ho purely instructional and. educational side of 
• the school’s activities which good teamwork in a modern school sys- 
tem requires. Ordinarily this need could be supplied to a degree, 
though’ not* wholly, by holding the principals responsible in their 
stfveraH)uildings for the quality of the teaching therein and expect- 
ing tlirm to supply in their own teaching corps the leadership needed. 
Rut here, again, funds have been so inadequate that the principals of 
oven the; largest buildings have had fo tench full time, consequently 
their work ns suj^ervisors has limited to the care of the build- 
ing and grounds and to matters of disciplinary character. Very 
recently some relief has been provided, for the principals of the 
threodargest elementary schools and the principal of the hfgh school 
have been granted ther foil owing free time through the employment 
of substitute teachers for part time : 

Principal of the MoMiister School • . :■ From to 11.80 n ‘in 

Principal of the Logan School ll. ...I.”'... PultaMnie 

Principal of the Taylor School -.-\.-*-----.-FroirfTto'll.^. m.’ 

^ Principal of the high Mhool_ i:— ^i tlni&‘ 
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been “amended to give them iyiy juithority in thei^ schools in matters 
of an instructional nature, so that as yet no u e has been made of the 
princii>als in this eonn^t ion. 


Yiie duties of Tin: ki.E-Mentaky sriiooL supekvisok. 

In practice, tlien, tlie only detailed supervision of professional 
character tvbich the 'teachers are getting is tliat afforded by the 
elementary scliool supervisor and by the supervisor of music, wlio.se 
time is gi\Tn to her sidiject alone. There are 71 teacliers of ele- 
mentary grade in the.wjiite .'schools. Kven though the supervisor 
should spend her entire time in schoolroom visitation, it is clear that 
she could give but <i short [)eriod to each teacher^ at infrei^ient 
intervals only. As it is, however, in addition to her supervisorial 
duties, siie has charge of issuing the supplies to the several scliools. 
This, togetlior with necessary ollice work, requires considerable time 
,and attention — -about oQo-fifth of her time, it js estimated — and les- 
sens by .so much the all too limited opportunity ^hc otherwise would 
have. Much can be and is being done toward unifying the work 
through the grade meetings which the supervisor holds (the sched- 
ule calls for u monthly meeting with each grade) and through the 
bimonthly progress reports which each teacher is rc(]uirecl to make 
\ in written form. However, the siiggostio'ns brought out in the meet- 
ings and the propo.sals elicited Uy the reports should be closely and 
personally followed uf> in tlic several (dassrooms if coordinated re- 
sults of a high vorder-are to be secured. As the matter ilow gtands, 
the supervisor can spend but one day twice per month in each build- 
ing in this follow-up work. Obviously, during a single five-hour 
teaching session she can observe the work of but fc\v 'individuals; 
so in the larger schools, as it works out practically,^ there are many 
teachers whom the supervisor visits infrequently and but for a few 
minutes at a time only. . . ^ 

Other elements of serious consequence, makin* for disintegration 
are the teachers who enter the department in numbers each year 
unfamiliar with the work of the system ai\d the- corps of substitute 
teachers, which is shifting and impermanent. 

The new teachers should be taken at the beginning 3^ their period 
pf service by ("he supervisor for special training and instruction in 
yhe important features of the system; and^hen, for a time,' at least, 
their work in the classroom should be very closely followed, in order 
that as quickly as possible they may.be -made able to contribute 
their part to good teamv o^rk. ImColumbia these new teachers have, 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHE^IS. 




^ A more serious problem than that of the ‘‘'new” teacher, how- 
ever, is found in Ihe character of the corps of teachers who are called 
on from time to time to substitute for those teachers who,, for any '• 
reason, .are kept away from, their classes. In many instances the 
absence of the regular teacher is but for a day or two; again, in * 
instances, it may he for a week or iiuloetl for several weeks. .Again, 
a given substitute may be needed one day in a first grade, the next 
day she may he^ent to a sixlh gnwle, and the third day to some 
other grade. Then. tot), one day she is stmt to teach a clas.s perhaps 
notoriously difliciilt to interest and Control, while the next day her 
lines may fall in a more pleasant place. Furthermore, in most 
instances the need is not known until just a lew miiuites before the 
tl ay's session begins, aiau’ce affording time, frequently, for the sub- 
stitute to reach the post assigned her. The constMjueiioc is that she 
has had no time to make that special preparatioiTfor the day's work ' 
which the regular teacher always maizes if she is in earnest and 
which is doubly necessary for a substitute if she is to succeed in 
doing creditable work, . < 

Clearly, then, the most diflicult position in the entire teaching 
corps of any city is that of the substitute teacjier. She needs vpr- , 
satility, adaptability, intiriiate knowledge, of the entire range of ' * 
school work, poise, disciplinary ability, and all the, other qualitias 
of a good teacher to ai\ even greater degree than that required of 
the regular teacher, wlu) has tlie same group of cliildren for a y;ear 
or u term at least, and becomes familiar thereby with the idiosyui- 
ernsies of each individual. In practice, most school systems employ 
as substitute teachers almost all who come along— green girls, broken* 
down old .ladies, iinpepunious wives — anybody, in ftU’C^ho can be 
gotten hold of quickly when needed, and no (piestions are asked — • 
not many, anyway. . ^ 

If sufficient refminernfion is paid to make the work an induce- 
njent, usually a few ])oople oCability can be gotten togetluir who 
with sufficient'traiping and close supervision can be brought to a‘ 
point where at least it is better to assign them to a class than to ^ ■ 
dismiss the children, but a better plan is that now adopted in 'a few 
progressive and far-sighted systetps. * 

Recognizing that such work demands teaching skill of the highest 
order, the school boards select 'a' f^w of the very begt teachers of the • 
regular coYjnb, the niimber depending upon the size of the system, 
relieve thein entirely pf asBi^ment to a pyeh class and Thereby se- 
cute a: *‘ flyring ciorpsV tb be 'qum^^ 
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superior ability and the difficulty of the'^ork.. As they are em- 
' ployed on full time, when no substituting is called for, the} are 
sent ipto various schools to ^ive observation lessons for weak teachers 
^ or. for teachers who are new to the work and need the help which- 
the supervisOr^have no time to give. Again, they are assigned to 
a given grade loTitwo or. three days, giving the regular teacher a 
^ much-needed opportunity of visiting otlKr 'classes in her own or in- 
neighboring cities. Such teachers become in reality the teaching^^- 
assistants of the supervisor,^and in those cities which have tried 
the plan are considered ‘indispensable adjuncts- of the supervisorial 
staff. , • 

In Columbia, however, the funcls arc not sufficient to secure ade- 
^ quate supervision in any way. In consequence, one observes a lack 
of coordination of effort and of plan in the several schools of the 
system which serio\isly lessens the efficiency of the work as a whole. 

The result which' comes from lack of proper coordination is well * 
illustrated by the way the plan of pupil proniotion operates; by ' 
the teaching activj^ies of the classroonis; and by the -achievement of 
the pupils as sb^n by certain staiulard educational ij^easureinent 
tests which werf given. Those three phases of the work are of suf- 
ficient coilsequence to justify a detailed discussion. 

. ’ 1. THE PLAN OF P0PI1, PROMOTION. 

The plan of promotion which was adopted when the school sys- 
tem of Columbia was organized in 1883 has retained without . 
essential change. As described in the siiperintendent’s First Annual 
Report, the plan called for annual promotions, to be based on a five- 
days* il?ritten examination to be held during the week immediately* 
preceding the last week of the school year, followed by a public oral 
examination on two days of the final week. In addition, bimonthly 
written examinatiqps, on pr^€5nSed days, throughout the year were 
- required of all grades above the second.. The results of the monthly 
and yearly examinations were to be averaged separately, each count- 
ing- half in detennining the p\ipUs finaCscore, which was registered 
^n a scale of 100, with 65 designated as the passinj^ average and 55 a 
minimum for any given subject. ^ 1913-14 came semiannual pro- 
. raotiong^roughout, and in 1915 proniotion by subject -was intro- 
ditced in the high school. Aboiit the same time the report cards of 
^^_^e elementary grades .were changed whereby gradis ia teiin of per ' 
were^expressed: as letters except in the high schoal^^where the 
^ ,^PcentUe; scholarship, grading, is* ^U1 employ^ How- 

ss tt wis at j^inn^, ^e essence of Ae 

fonhal writt»^^; Wd te^ycoM wiit 

testrheld at % 
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A svunmary of the results obtained under the operation of the 
plan, in respect to the promotion and failure of pupils in the element- 
ary grades for the tern closing June, 1917, follows: 


Promotions and failures distributed bp grades and^schools, }Vhite children, 
• June, 1911, 


FinsUGUAHK. 


Schools 

Total 
ntimbor 
ot pupils 
jmnamiox 
to end of 
I term. • 

Froraotod. 

X 

Promoted on trial. 

Failed. 

Number, 

Ter cent. 

Number, 

Per ci*nl. 

Number, 

Per cent. 

Loran School 

1 ‘ 109 

67' 

61.5 

i; 

15.6 

25 

22.0 

Mcifftstor 

' 69 

GO 

86.9 

4 

5.7 

5 

7-3 

Toylor 

71 

55 

77.4 

s : 

11.3' 

8 

11.3 

Sh&DdOQ 

i 28 

20 

71.4 

6 

21.4 

2 

7.2 

Wavpricy 

.31 

21 

67.7 


22.6 

3 

0. 7 

Blossom Street 


V> 

r*9.3 

IS 

3o!.5 

6 

io!2 

Granbv 

33 

27 

M.Ji 

1 

3.0 

5 

15.2 

ToUU 

m 

285 

71.2 

01 

15.3 

54 

13.5 


SECOND GRAUK. 




Lo^ 

McMftSter ^ 

140 

101 

72.2 



23 

16.4 

16 

> 11.4 

78 

55 

70.6 

. 16 

20.5 


9.0 

Taylor 

72 

63 

73.6 

7 

9.7 

12 

18,7 

Shandon 

42 

31 

73.8 

7 

16.0 

4 

V.6 

Waver Icy 

27 

25 

l»2 6 

2 

7. 4 

0 

,0 

Blossom Street 

35 

22 

■ 62. y 

8 

22. r 

5 

14.21 

Oraoby 

43 

37 

M.O 

4 

9.3 

2 


TobU 

437 

324 

74.2 

67 

15 3 

4U 

las 


TlilRIl GKADK. 


Ixwan 

Mcm aster 

109 

84 

90 

63 

82.6 

750 

in 

9 

9.2 

10.7 

9 

12 

%.3 

14.3 

Taylor 

86 

r 

70.9 

20 

23.3 

S 

5.8 

Bhandnn 

45 

^ 36 

80.0 

.5 

11.1 

4 

ao 

Waverloy 

33 

- 21 

63.6 

8 

24.2 

^ 4 

13.3 

Blossom Street 

42 

22 

52.4 

9 

21.4 

11 

. 3A2 

Granby 

11 

IP 

00.9 

0 

.0 

1 

ai 

Total .V 

4^0 

303 

73.9 

61 

14.9 

46 

U.3 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Loaan . . . ^ 

137 

85 

131 

64 

83.4 

75.3 

.13 

12 

11 

9 

4 

A3 
14.1 
14.9 
23.0 
11 7 



MCMMtCT.. 

|4i 

9 

1A A 

Taylor..’ 

74 

57 

77.0 

71.8 

9 


Bhandon 

39 

28 

2 

I 

A ^ 

Waverley.. 

34 

51 

29 

85.3 

1 


BlosMnn StrMt 

38 

6 

1L8 

A 

S^O. 

a 



f 

U* 1 

Total 

440 

347 

78.8 



55 

"13.-3 


a? 


FIFTH grade. 


Lonn 

UblUster. 

•Slaad«^». 





74 

79 

^ 75 

f 8 

66 

67 

8 

i 11 

1) 

80.8 
84.8 
62.6 
8ao 
100. 0 
70.6 

6 

11 

18 

^ 

> 

i 

■ L-. ■» 




.-a 

1 V - 




4.0 

iar» 

tao 

It!? : 
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Promolirmit nnil failxrrs distributed by grades and schools. White children, 
Ji/nc, 1911 — Continued. 

SIXTH GRADE. 



Total 

miinbor 

j Promoted. 

1 1 
j Promoted on trial. 

Failed. 

SchtK)l>. 

of piipiU 
remaining 
to cod of 
terra. 

! 

.Number. 

Per cent . 

1 

Number. 

j 

i Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent 

Doj^jin. 

56 


At 9 


' 19. 7 

. 

16.0 

McMa.'ftcr . 

67 

OQ 

Wn O 

70.1 

11 

9 

Taylor •. . . 

66 

*17 

1^ 

19. 4 

13. K 

7 

10.5 

Shandon 

4>f 

23 

ft 

9 

19 

29.2 

Waverley 

14 

14 

7 

ihi) ft 

D 

. 0 

2 

8.0 

Blossom Slrt'cl... 

wv( n 

0 

• A 

. 0 

0 

.0 




rm*. u 

U 

. 0 

O’ 

.0 

Total 

234 

164 

•“n n 


14.1 

0 

. 37 


1 


4U* u 

ss 

T 


SEVENTH GItADE. 


Loan 

McMa.Hcr 

Taylor...? 

Shandon. . . .v. . 

Wa\'erlcy 

Blossom Street. 

72 

29 

IN 

26 

50 

43 

25 

13 

20 

bt.9 

50.7 

X6.2 

72.2 

77.0 

— C 

15 

21 

0 

4 

4 

19. a 
29.1 
.0 

22.3 

15.3 

12 

H 

4 

1 

2 

15.6 

11.2 

13.8 

^ i} 

Total 

222 

151 

6S 

41 

a 20.0 i 

i 

: ^ 
i . 

12.0 

• 



Promotioni and/aUurei dislrihufed hy gradfs and schools. Aegro childrni. June, 19 17. 

FIRST QH^DE.. 



Total 
nunUior 
'of loipiB. 

PromouV*- 

Promoted on trial. 

Failed. 

Number. 

Per ('ont. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Booker T. Wasfflntrtou. . . 
Howard^ . . ."7 

Tout 

248 

2.S5 

1 

207 

196 


7 

29 

2.9 

10.2 

34 

58 

117 

20.3 

* 533 

405 

75.9 

36 

0.8 

' W 

17.3 

SECOND QRADE, 



Bookbr T. \\’ashinitton. 
Howard 



122 

122 

95 

97 

77.9 
79. U 

12 

4 

10.0 

13 

IS 

21 

12.1 

17.1 

244 

192 

Ti.% 

16 

16 

36 

14.8 

THIRD GRADfe, 


* 

Booker T. WaLShinjrtoD 

HowaH 

Total......... 

'5 

' 81 
117 

H4 

I&6 

71.8 

3 

10 

17 

16 

16 

23 

19.8 

19.0 

191 

146 

717 

13 

17 

39 

19.6 


FOURTH ORADE. 


Booker TrWulitDgum 

Howard 


TOM., 






76 

103 

69 

* 91 

77.6 

814 

8 

10 

7,7 

14 

. ^ 4 

^179 

160 

tv , 

« 810 

T1 

ii} 



l&d 

“Rio. 
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Promotions and failures distributed by oradrs and schools. Negro children, 
June, /D IT— Continued. . 

FIFTH *OUADf. 


1 

1 

1 

1 Total 
' number 
ol pupils. 

Promoted. 

Promoted on trial. 

FaUed. 

•* 

Number. 

j Per oent. 

Number. 

Ppr oent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

iiooker T. Washington 

Howard 

1 

1 ^ 

j 02 

33 

fil 

70.7 

I 

e 

2,4 

9 

20.9 



o 

0 

8.0 

6 

9.7 

ToUl 1 

105 


80 0 


6.7 

15 

14.3 




0 


SIXTH grade. 


Booker T. Wasliington . 

32 

66 

< 

56.3 

88.0 

5 

3 

15.6 

4.5 

9 

• 5 

28.1 

7.5 

Howard 

• 

Total... 

98 

76 

77.6 

i - 

8.1 

14 

14.3 


SEVENTH GRADE, 



Booker T. Wsshingtou ... . 

18 

54 

13 
50 ; 

72.3 

92.6 

1 

0 

5 5 
0 

4 

4 

22 2 
y.i 

Howard 

. Total 

72 

63 

87. 5 

1 

1.4 

8 

11. 1 



NO UNIFORM PROMOTION BASIS IN EVIDENCE. 

The striking thing to be observed in these summaries of the pro- 
portion falling into the three groups, “ Promoted,” “ Promoted on 
trial, ^ 0(1 Failed, is the complete lack of the evidence o£ any 
standardized basis of promotion and failure within the limits of 
a gi\en grade considered for all schools or within all the grades of 
a jingle school. Some schools give a clear promotion to 87 per c^pt 
of their first-grade pupils, while others promote only 60 per cent; 
in second grades the promotions range from 62.9 per cent in the 
lilossom Street School to 92.6 per cent in the Waverley;;^ third 
grades the range of promotion is from 52.4 per cent in the Blossom 
Str^t School to 90 per cent in the Granby; in the fourth grades the® 
variation among schools is not so great, the range being from 71.8 
per' cent in the Shandon tp 85.3 per cent in the Waverley ; in the fifth 
grades the Taylor School promotes G2.6 per conf, while the Waverley 
promotes 100 per cent; in the sixth grades the range of variation is 
from 57 per cent in the Taylor to 100 per cent in both-the Blossom 
^ Street and Waverley; while in the seventh grades we find the lowest 
percentage of clear promotions to, be at the McMaster, with 59^7 per 
cent, while the highest at the Taylor, wjth 86.2 per 
>A.gain, taking the variations of standard ^within each School we 
^d the sgme lack of unifonnity. In the fpgan School, the range 
^if^lear promotiond is froin. 61.^5 pete tj^e ^first grades ^ 89.8 

. peVv^t in the fifth gradesVlii thea^cMaster the range k 69J 
pec in the ^^venth grade to 86,9 per centvin the first grades; uu 
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the Taylor it is from 57 per cent in the sixth grades to 86.2 per cent 
int the seventh; in the Shandon the lowest is 71.4 per cent in the first, 
grade, apd the highest 92 per cent in the si^^th grade; with the 
Waverley the third grade is the lowe.st, 63.6 per cent, while 100 per 
cent were promoted in both the fifth and sixtl^gradcs; the Blossom 
Street School promoted 52.4 per cent of the third grade and 100 per 
cent of the sixth grade; while in the Granby School, the mill school 
where one would expect a large percentage of retardation in com- 
parison with other schools, the range of promotion was between 81.8 
per cent in the first grades and 90.9 per cent in the third grade. Were 
the records of individual classes taken iiistead of the grades as 
wholes the variations would have been even greater. 

In the negro schools the same lack of any apparent norm of pi-o- 
motion is observable. The- lowest percentage, of straight proinotix)n 
is 56.3 per cent, in the sixth grade of the Booker T. Washington 
School, while the highest is 92.6 per cent, in the seventh grade of 
the Howard /^hool. A good illustration of the lack of uniform 
standards of promotion is found in the percentage of failures in the ’ 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of these 'negro schools. In 
the fourth grade of the Booker T. Washington School failures W’erc 
18.5 per cent of the pupils, while in the Howard School the failures 
in the same grade 'were but 3.9 per cent of tliose'remaining to the end 
of the term. In the fifth grade the failures were 20.9 per cent in 
the one school and 9.7 per cent in the other. In the sixth grade tlie 
percentages are 28.1 and 7.5, respectively, while in the seventh grade 
22.2 per cent failed in the Booker T. Washington and but 7.4 pei* cont 
in the Howard. ” 

It must be remembered, moreoyer, that these percentages are based 
on the number of pupils who, having enrolled in the school, remained 
in attendance throughout the entire term. How many bcciyhe dis- 
couraged, yvith their work during the term and dropped out on that 
"account is not known. That the total loss during the term, froth 
whatever cause, was very heavy, nearly one-third of the enrollment, 
the following table, compiled fj-om the records of the negro school^, 
will show : 

Lo$$ in the nepro schooU durinp one tenn. ^ 




Or*daind schools. . 

■ , 

Total onrollmont. 

Withdrawals. 

Per cent 
'loss. 

Boya..^ 

Otrll 

,Total. 

, Boj^. 

Girls. 

Total, 

Ftriisride: ' 

- Book«rT»' Washington..... 
Howird.j.,.^ ...X . 

190 

200 

210 

187 

/■"W. 

.400 

J87 

. c v ^73 

•74 

27 

' ' ‘ 78 

: ■:! 24' 

152 

1012 

^0 

M.3 

^30.0 

v.:,'8A0 

; ■ ‘M ‘.V< --''..i' 

r- ^ 
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Loss in the negro schools during one term — ConUnued. 


'^07 



Total enrollment. 

Withdrawals, 


Grades and schools. 







Per cent 

Boys, 

! Girls, 

I Total, 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Total, 

loss. 

Fourth grade: 

Bookor T. ^Vasll[ngton 

30 

1 

79 1 109 

n 

22 

33 

QA 

30.2 

22.5 

Howard 

50 

83 

: 

0 

21 

Fifth grade; 


V 

M 

Booker T. Washington, . 

72 

37 

59 , 

6 

10 

16 

27.1 

24.4. 

Howard » 

36 

46 

82 

g 

Sixth grade; 



-TU 

Hooker T. Washington 

14 

26 

40 

4 

4 

g 

20.0 

•17.7 

Howard 

24 

56 

80 

7 

7 

1 j 

Seventh grade: 



H 

Bookor T. Wasliingiou 

8 

19 

27 


7 

ft 

33 3 

Howard 

19] 

54 

73 

1 

11 

19 

26.1 

Total j 

S76 1 

1,174 

2,050 1 

.8. 

339 

621 

30.3 


THK SITfATION IN THE HIG6 SCHOOI.. 

The lack of uniformity of grading, apparent in the elementan^ 
schools, is no less in evidence in the high schools, where the per- 
centage of failures runs higher than in the grades. A study of the 
marks given for the term ending June, 1917, to a class of the first two 
years (eighth and ninth grades) of the high school and for the four 
Subjects which most of the pupils were taking was made. There were 
so few pupils enrolled in the two upper years, and they were scattered 
among so many subjects, that it seemed unprofitable to carry the 
study further, although, doubtless, the showing would have been 
better. The following table shows the proportion who “passed” 
and the proportion who “failed” in algebra, Latin, finglish, and 
history: 

Promotions and failvres in four high-school subjects. 


Classes. 


lAl.. 

1A2.. 

1A3., 

nil.. 

nia.. 

1B3.. 

2A1.. 

3A2.. 

2A3.. 

3B1.. 

aB3.. 


Total 

Median of 
classes 


Algebra. 


i 

Total Toifti 


Per 

cent 

pro* 

mqted 


21d 


* 20 
. 36 


23 


168 


17 A 
83.8 


722 

77.1 


eae 

813 


»5.B 


77.7 

77.x 


t.atin. 


Total 

num* 

ber 

pupils. 


Total 

pro- 

moted. 


193 


Per 

cent 

pro- 

moted 


818 

85.7 


72.4 

87.5 


44.4 

65.4 


62.5 


73.0 
72 4 


English. 


Total 

num- 

ber 

pupUs 


Total 

pro- 

moted. 


804 




334 


Per 

cent 

pro- 

moted 


Total I m-f-i 
num- 1 ToUl 
ber ’ 
pupils, 


616 

64.3, 

66,6 

715 

83.3 

ms 

72 7 
8L2 

71.4 
8Ul7 

KMlO 


716 

727 


History. 


27 


279 


P« 

cent 

pro- 

moted. 


723 

81.5 

10,0 

15.8 

818 

m« 

727 

77.4 


Itk.i 


7a3 

71.8 




:»Dge',ofpnpih^Uons;.smoni 

2A1 to 96.8 ^ 

In Latin 

r'^trnr ni 
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^ lowest percentage of promotion was 44.4 per cent in 2A1, and the 
highest 88.8 per cent in lAl, with a median of 7*2.4 per cent in IBl. 
In English the variation was between 63.6 per cent ^in the lAl to 
. 100 per cent in 2B2, with a median of 72.7 per cent in the 2A1. In 
history, in one class, the 1A3. only 10 per cent were promoted, whiln 
in the 1B2. 88.8 per cent wore promoted. The median class was the 
lAl, with 73.3 per cent passing. 

If the preceding table be carelessly read, it might be inferred that 
from 70.2 per cent to 77.7 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the classes 
of the first two years of the high-scliool course are promoted without 
failure, but a inoinent’e thought will make clear that that would be 
true only in the event that the same pupil fails in all four subjects. 
^ In fact, one pupil may fail in algebra and pass in the other subjects, 
and another pupil may fail in Iratin, and so on. Another table, then, 
is needed to show just what the situation is as it relates to the indi- 
viduals of the classes and that is a tabic showing how many in each 
class failed in one or more subjects in compni ison with the total class 
enrollmcirt. This follow's, the data for which were taken direct from 
the teachers’ registers : 


Fcrccntmji' of faiUircs in four ?iiph schnol aubjects. 


Classes. 

' Total 
niimljcr- 
of pupils 
njedv lilt; 
marks iii 
Iho four 
subjects. 

Number 
fullinf; 
in one 
or more 
subjects. 

Perccnl- 
aeo 
falling 
in one 
or rOore 
subjects. 

Perrent* 

age 

passing 
In all 
subjects 

— ^ 

lAl 

33 

15 

45.4 

54,6 


29 

12 

41.4 

SS.fi 


30 

28 

03.3 

6.7 

IBl 

34 

I« 

47.0 

53.0 

llf2 

*36 

11 

30.6 

09.4 

ins ; 

31 

12 

38.7 

01.3 

2M 

33 

28 

848 

15. 2 

2\2 

32. 

17 

y.i 

—'46.9 

2A3 

14 

4 

JS.6 

71.5 

2B1 

27 

14 


48.2 

Total. 

i 299 

157 

52.5 

47.6 


1 ^ . 





Of.the total of 157 who failed in one or more subjects, 3 failed in 
all four; ID failed in three each; 65 failed in tw^o each; while the re- 
maining 70 failed in one of the four subjects. This discloses a 
. startling situation, for tl^ tabulation shows that more than half 
(52.6 per cent, to be exagpj^li those remaining throughout the term in 
the first two years of the high-school course-are failing in one or more 
of their studio and this docs not take into account tho^ who became 
dispouraged and quit. .This, is rendered still mo^ serious by the 


gxds, all 
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boys escaped. » That is to say, onl^ 2 out of the total of 30 did work 
sufficiently creditable to pass them in all four subjects. In the 2A1 
the situation is a little better, but not much. This class comprised 2^ 
boys, and 11 girls who received marks at the end of the term. '.All 
failed in at least one subject except 1 girl and 4 boys. The girl 
missed failing in one of her subjects by one credit only; while had 
3 of the 4 b(jys had five credits less each, they, too, would have 
. failed. There was just one pupil in the class whose term marks did 
not fall below, 70 in any one subject. 

In attempting to Recount for this surprising situation the explana- 
tion, doubtless, which first occurs to one as a ppssibilitVMS that of 
irregularity of attendance. It stands to reason.tliat a pupil who, 
for whatever reason, is absent a gr^at deal fromliis recitations can 
not expect to faro as well in terms of school cr^its as one who is 
always in his place, and therefore who gets all the benefit of the 
course of instruction. Indeed, it is clear that too great u degree oT 
irregularity in attendance, varying with tho^individual pupil, will 
naturally end in a grade of work so poor in quality as to justify the 
teacher in asking him to repeat the course during the following term. 
In' seeking a reason, then, for the undue proportion of failure ux the 
high school, the facts regarding the attendance of those who failed 
were examined. The results of this study of the relation of failure to 
attendance, a re given in the<able which follows : , 


Relation of failures in aloehra, Etti/lish, his/orj'. Latin to irrcfjulftr at- 
tendance, Jt iff h school, June, 


^ , * 

Classes. 

Number 
of pupils 
rooeivlng 
marl(^. 

Number 
(ailing 
ill one 
or more 
of four 
subjects. 

Class 

average 

for 

pupils— 
days 
absent 
during 
term of 
88 days. 

Attondanr« record of those 
failing. 

Number 
having, 
no ab- 
sences. . 

Number 

having 

fewer 

tlian 

class 

average. 

Number 

having 

zfiore 

than 

class 

average. ' 

lAiT.: 

33 

15 

A2 

1 

« lb 

4 

1A2 : 

20 

U 

9.3 

2 

1 7 

3 

1A3 

30 

28 

8.5 

4 

21 

3 


34 

16 

4,9 

3 

10 

3 

1B2 

36 

11 

5.5 

4 

2 

5 

IB3..* 

31 

12 

9.9 

4 

4 

4 

2A1 : 

33 

28 

6.5 

8 

, u 

9 

2A2-... : 

32 

17 

7.2 

7 

• 8 

2 

2A3 ; 

14 

4 

5,6 

1 

1 

2 

3B1 

27 

14 

7,0 

3 

ll 

0 

Total 

290 

157 

A9 

♦ 

86 

35 




‘These f a^ts were com^ at in thik way: The total number of days’ 

' ; at^ndance durm^ the term , fp^ class was divided by the 

i nimib^i 14 the class\wha i^kipcd in^schooltthroug^ tKA tem,. 

[ eftctemember of ^ 

^ ind the number 
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of days school was in session during the term ending June, 1917, 
was taken. This gave the average ^number of days each member of 
the class was absent. (Sec table, column No. :5.) Then the attend- 
ance record of each^pupil who failed was compared wdth Ihe absence 
average for his class and the results distributed into tlirVc groups'; 
(1) The number having no absences, (*2) tlic number havmg fewer 
absences than the' average for his class. (3) the number havi\ig more 
absences than the class average. The last throe columns of the pre- 
ceding table show these distributions for the classes considered, 

■ 1 he totak? show that, oh the ir>7 failures, 37 of them had no absences' 
against them at all; 122 had fewer absences thati the a\crage of their 
respective classes; while only 35, less than a fourth, had an absence 
record which exceeded that of the average of their several classes. 

Obviously, then, for 77,7 per cent of this group of failures, what- 
ever may be said of the remainder, their scfiolarslnp rccortj can not be 
laid, justly, at the door of irregularity of attendance. The exjdana- 
tion must be sought elsewhoro and can be found, it is believed, no 
. where but in the lack of teamwork among the teachers leading to 
greater unanimity as to a reasonable standard to,which pupils should 
be held and by which they are judged, for it is inconceivable, of 
course, that there is any such variation in the actual ability of the 
children, of Columbia as is disclosed by (he foregoing study of pro- 
motion records. . * 

, the inaccuracy of TKACH KKS’ MARKS. 

Children are pretty much the same the world over in respect to their 
reaction to school instruction. That is to say, the average of a group 
in one part of the country will measure up pretty dose to the Average 
of a group of the sme ago in any other ]^art of the country. The 
^variation comes, noW^ong the children, but among* the teachers, in 
their estimates of what the pupils have accomplished, A number of 
studies have been made during the last few years to deternjine the * 
accuracy and reliability of the marks which teachers give to pupils. 
An interesting summary of scveral of these investigations is to be 
found in Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly; “ Educational Test and Meas- 
urements.” Houghton Mifllin Co., 1917. 

Carter,^ for example, in 1911, took the marks of the eighth-grade 
pupils who had entered high school from three elementary schools 
V and compared them with the marks received in the high school. He* 
reasoned tha^ if the marks were an accurate rating of the pupils’ 
ability, in general the ^me i:elative position obtained in the elcmen 
t&ty TOhools, would be maintaii\ed in the high school. -He found, 
there wt^ a'completje^reyei^^ wopld . 


y 
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expect, for the pupils coming in from the school which gave the' low- 
est marks, outstripped the others in maintaining or increasing their 
ori^nal rank. 

Kelly,* in 1913, made a similar study of the marl^ of sixth-grade 
pupils coming into^ t-onimon departmental school for seventh -grade 
work from Join- ward schools. To quote his coijclusion 

ThI.s means tliaf for work which the tenolier In school C (one of the ward 
schools) would jrivc n riiark of “ G " ( coikI) In IniipunKO, fK'nman.shlp, or history, 
the tonchor In school D (another ward school) would alve less than a mark oi 
“I'”' (fair). 

Starch and Elliott,* to mention but one. other of many iiivestiga- 
tionsoi the accuracy of teachers markings, made a ffiesimilc repro-. 
(hiction of an e.xamination paper handed in by a pupil in plane 
geometry a^ sent a copy to the teachers of geometry of all the high 
schools included fn the North Central Association of 'Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, requesting that they mark ^e.paper on a s^le 
of 100 per cent. One hundred and sixteen teachers complied, \nth 
the following results: Two' of the ratings were above 90 ; while one 
was below 30 ; 20 were 80 dr above; while 20 others were below 60; 47 
teachers gave a passing matk or above, while 69 teachers gave a mark 
which would have failed the W’ritcr of the paper. 

Those and other investigations of similar charactef point inevitably 
to the conclusion that 'teacher^’ marks, as determined in most schools, 
are inaccurate and unreliablc\rccorcls of the performance, or ability, 
or accomplishment of piipils,\and that the faith which both pupils 
and teachers have placed in triiilitional systems of marking is a blind, 
unreasoning one. Is a toacher';, rating merely the performance of a 
pupil in the particular examination set? Or does she take into ac- 
count the pupil’s ability? Or\again is it his accomplishment ex- 
tended over 1 period of considerj^ble time that she is rating? Otljers, 
again, may have in mind the pupil’s effort. Still others may try to 
show the degree of improvement 'the pupil has made within a given 
period. The question : “ 'What doWc mark? ” was put by one super- 
intendent to his toacHers,' and thfe following Were soipe of the an- | 
swers he-got : “ Iniprovcinont,” “ nhility,” “ serious purpose,” “ moral- ^ 
qualities,” “ interest in work,” “ nwoniplishment,” “accuracy, neat- 
ness, and promptness,” “acquisition- of knowledge.” Again, what 
Is the 100 per cent ideal which the’teacher hTw in thought? What . 
would the zero point represent on a yei'ccntile scale? “Does 50 per 
cent,” to quote a writer on school prbblemg, “ mean half knowing a 
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lesson, knowing half a lesson, Rowing half tos much as the teacher 
knows, half as much as the toxu half wliat the pupil ought to know, 
or half what he could knowT’ The pioblem is not simplified be- 
cause letters, meaningless in thcinselves, are adopted to register a 
pupils rank,. for usually these are merely symbols into which the ' 
percentile scale is translated. 

• The (liiliculty is at once apparent. The teacher has but a hazy and« 
ill-d(Tinetl theoretical standard of excellence in mind by which she 
jiidg:es us best she ina.y (he standing of her pupils. It is not an ac- 
ciTrate basis of measurement, for the reaspii that it is shifting and 
variable in her mind and, furthermore, because she is ti ving to 
use one standanl .by wliMi to express a judgment on a niiiuber of 
nualities wliUdi she wishes to take into account/ As the standard of 
one t(*acher wiiri)e linTercirt,' natin'aUy, f held by another, 

as long as Che marking system is^^s it is, no other "fe^u It can be ex- 
pected limn one in which tlierc is A' wide variation in expressed judg-^ 
ment. When, furthermoi-e, there rs a lack' of coordination of work 
and of standards of judging the resu.ltlJ' which invariably ensues if 
there be Inadequate supervision, this variation in the percentage of 
pupils promoted iii diiferimt classes will be greaklyjiceerituated. The 
situ'ation, then, in Columbia, bad as it is, in rosj)ect to lack of uni- 
formity of staiulanl, is iu>t unusual. It will always obtain so long 
as ^he present marking system is retained and so long as teachers arc 
not more closely supervised. . 

A riAN HASi:n on tuk noumat, dtstiiiiu tion of abilitt. 

The whole problem, however, would be greatly simplified were the 
•teachers to <liscard the theoretical .standard of excellence which they 
severally hold and frankly reclJ^nize that in relation to ability or 
effort or accomi)lishmnnt,'or, for that matter, an}^ other quality they 
vAWi) to consider, their school class is a normal ’groiip of pupils, com- 
prising a few individuals of marked proficiency, mainy of average, 
attainments, and a few who aro mediocre. Or,, putting the fact an- 
other ^way: In every group not artificially selected there is a normal 
distribution with respect to any trait or qualification. The majority 
of the class will be found clustering pretty closely about the average 
or mean positibn, while the further above or below this mean one 
goes, the fewer will be the individuals found. ’ . 

For example, many careful studies have shown that in any class 
there are a few. wl\o are excellent as compared with the i;*emainder of 
the class; fibout twice as many are very good; 40 to 50 per cent are 
^ somewhere arouiid the average ; about as many are poor as are good ; 

%l)0ut:M 'It is. t 
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pick out from 3 to 10 per cent of her class who are excellent and to 
place the others in fo,ur or five groups with respect to these. Fur- 
thermore, she does not ne.ed a w^eek of formal examinations at the end ! 
of the term, coupled with mid-term examinations, to make such' a 
distribution. In short, as Bennett^ says, “We can not presume to 
state how much ability- a *pupil has nor how valuable his work has 
^ been, but we can state his relative standing in the class with reason- ' 
able accuracy.” 

Finkelstein,^ in his study of marks given at Cornell University, 
recommends a five-division marking system based on the following 
distribution of the individuals of a given class : Three per cent, excel- 
^ lent ; 21 per cent, superior; 45 per cent, medium ; 19 per cent, inferior; 

12 per cent, very poor. Of this last group approximately 11 per cent 
should be conditioned and 1 per cent failed, he asserts. Ho holds 
that this distribution conforms to theoretical requirements and that it 
^ expresses fairly well tlie practice of Cornell University as shown by 
* * the tabulation of more than 2^,000 marks extending over a period of 

three years and taken from 1G3 courses. His recommendations are 
■ made primarily for the high school and the university. 

Other investigators have reached somewhat different conclusions 
regarding the distribution. Some of t hesc arc: ^ 




'* 


A. 

B. 

c. 

n. 

E. 

Cat tell 



r 

Prr cent. 
10 

Pfr cent. 
20 

Per cent. 

40 

Per cent. 
20 

Per cer^. 
10 

Smllh 

W 



10 

15 

50 

15 ' 

10 

Ruoiiiser : 


. * 


4 

24 

44 

24 

4 

Mever 

. ! 



4 

21 

50 

18 

7 

Foster 




.1 

22 

50 

22 

3 

Dearborn 



1 

1 •> 

23 

50 

23 

3 

Gray 




■ 7 

20 

42 

21 

. 7 

Cajorl 

f, .. . . 



i 7 

24 

38 

24 

7 

Starch: 




10 

39 

39 

8 

4 

Advan cd 




14 

44 1 

> 33 

1 

AS 

XS 


^ These differences of opinion easily fall within the range of varia- 
tion which a system to be flexible should permit. Such a scale could 
^■^0 stated as follows: Of the total number of marks* given, let the 
7‘A’s” comprise from 3 to 10 pev cent ; the “ B’s” from 15 to 22 per 
/cent; the “ C’s ” from 40 to 50 per cent ^ the “ D’s” from 15 to 22 per 
cent; and the “ E’s ” or failures, from 2 to 10 per cent. Aneimple 
plan discussed by Bennett' which has worked satisfactorily is csson-^ 
tially of the same type as these, but with the proportions modified ^ 
somewhat. It operates in this way: As early in. the term as pos- 
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siblc the teacher divides her pupils, not physically but for purposes 
of instruction, into four tentative groups; the first being the “best 
quarter ’’ of the class ; the secon<I consisting of tlie “ second best quar- 
ter tlurthinl comprising all the others who have done'work which 
will entitle them to be passed: and the fourth being thosai(^whosc 
work is considei'od of a doubtful quality. .Those groups can be let- 
tered, for conveni<*ncc of ndereiice, B,'’ “ C,” “ D,” or, for 

that matter, any othei* letters or syinltols would do jusf as well. The 
special atteiition/aiid elFort of the teacher thro\ighont the term should 
of c()urs(* he devoted to those ^n group ‘‘ D,” in order that the num- 
ber therein who are finally rc(pnroJ to repeat the term’s work, desig- 
nated as shall be as few as possible. Anc^ none should’ve 

faiftnl, finally, without the sanction of priucipal and supervisor after 
careful i-eview and considoi-ation ami with tltc question consciously 
in mfn^d : Where wiJJ the piipil*i)rofif most, iu the old grade or in the 
new ? ’ 

In praetiee. it-should be observed, tfc, teacher will occasionally^ 
find it pecessary to tleviate from tJic ado])tc(l norm of distribution. 
She should' not hesituto to njake such deviation if it seems to her 
to be. necessary, but- in every instance of failuia* to adhere she. should 
bo ex])eetetl to make a full and satisfactory explanation to super- 
visoi* or superinttuulent. , 

Sueb plans as the foregoing are based upon two assumptions: 
That the work of a given grade and the standards demanded therein 
slmli^e so shaped that the largo majority of tlie class shall at liH 
^'Tmies he doing successful work; als^o, that in 6vcry class’the normal 
* distribution <if ability is approj^jhately the 5amo. Neither of these 
assumptions ’can la* seriously questioned, we feci. Furthermorej 
the adoption of some such plan as this would make impossible such 
wiile variations in standaids of prombtions as arc to be found among 
the teachers of't.he schools of .Columbia, for iiKcach. instance, under 
its operation, it is clear the class itself, would virtually determine 
its own standard by which the irulividunl meinWs shall be judged 
in rOvSpeet to promotion. Such a promotfon basis a^ this would do 
away, too, with the necessity of spending so much of the lUl-too- 
limited time of the school on formal examinations and in grading 
the paj)4rs‘and reconling and averaging the results. 


w: 


T1!K PI.ACE OF fORMAI. KXAMINA'nO.NS. 


Written examinations given in the form of tests at intervals dur- 
ing the .term have a place in school proci^lure for which Ate iinpos- 
fible:.to find r^complete substitute;^ a basis for detefmining a 
j)hpil’s ,filue^.for p^ fexaimn^ held .at stati^ '■ 

of sKd^iti^ the wh6iro 
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' where' it luis been strong; it trains the pupil to use language con- 
cisely anil with precision, under sharply drawn limits of time; it 
requires the quick exercise of judgment in respect to what is essential 
and wluU is relatively less essential ; i^d it tests the ability quickly to 
organize knowledge aiul information In a new Siting. But, in gen- 
eral, wlicn proinulion is made to turn upon it, in whole or in any 
consulcrable degree, t he examination inevitably leads to “ cramming,” 
10 undue worry and nervousness, ami to working with the sole end 
in view of passing, causing the (uitirc work of the school to center 
about the one, idea. It. puts a premium j^on wrong methods, and 
^ stresses what should be but a mere incubuit ni the plan of education; 
it provokes bitterness and unseemly strife between parents and 
tcac*Iu*rs; and it occasioi^s a vast amount hf unnecessary and un- 
profitable labt>r for the teaelnu’ in reading an (Mulless numbljr of 


papers, in keeping yrn’ords, and in making out rejiorts. 

lhat the formal examination is no criterion for determining 
ability ^ a conclusion abundantly supported by an examination of 
the scliii)! careers of men who have b(*coine famous. For example, 
Thonias A. Edison never could pass his school exaniinations, and 
when his teacher reported that it was a waste of time for him to 
atteml school he was taken out and never returned. Charles W. 
Eliot, while president of Harvard University, once remarked that 
he would not have been able to i^s the. entrance e.xaininations-of his 
/own univei*sity. Ifciiry Ward Wocher stood sixty-fourth in an ex- 
aniination in ^ainmar, while the' boy who ranked first became a 
/ barber in a soiilbern city. It is rclatml that a dapanese^ univor.sity 
once u})pmnted a faculty committee to invest igate. and report upon 
the question as to what exuijiination could be given the youth of that 
land in order -that young men of the greatest promise for the future"’ 
might be selected. After an exhaustive study of tlie biographies of 
eminent men the report submitted was: The one most, pcvalqnt 

characlorist.ic of men of mark in their school days is that they could 
not pass their examinations.” McAndrcws,' who liientions these in- 
stances;' among other illustrations, reports that he once took the ex- 
amination records of 00 pupils eiitoring a private high, school, and 
divided. them into 10 groups according fo rank. At the end of each 
year for a period of years ho reclassified them into the same groups 
and expressed the progressive standing of each pupil by a diagram 
consisting of lines which tKeoretically should have run in nearly a 
straight line across the page. Ac^uall)!, however, the lines cros^ 
and recrossed as lowost-group pupils rose to the highest group ^nd 
the highest fell into ipedium or low place^^ v Si. 
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eztensiye mature of the discussion 'which has now been on for 
several years; and to examine the plans which are being adopts in 
other cifies. Out of such critical examination will come a revision 
of their own plan which wiW eliminate the objectionable features 
now much in evidence and which unwittingly work injustice to many 
children. 

• 2. THE TEACHING ACTIVITIES OF THE CLASSROOM. 

THE NKED FOB COOBDINATED EFFOBT. 

Coordinated ‘effort by the teachers of a system, which is one of 
the tangible results of constructive and helpful supervision of ade- 
^ quatc extent, is by no means to be- confused with uniformity in 
detailed practice. Within the field of education uniformity of spe- 
cial method, uniformity of schedule, unifonnity of procedure, be- 
yond that which has to do with making certain responses automatic, 
is to be condemned. Efficiency in a corps of teachers and efficiency* 
in a corps of bricklayers are to be obtained in ways and by methods 
which are fundamentally different, '^he latter demands uniformity 
of aim and uniformity of method, reaching even to machine-like 
imiformity of movement, if the highest efficiency is to be attained ; 
the former demands unity of purpose and of defined aim, but diver- 
sity and variety of method. While supervision in education then 
' should seek to establish a clear-cut program of work in general, 
there should be the utmost freedom given the individual m the 
devices which he ernploys in accomplishing his part of the assigned 
task. Without such clearly defined purpose set up for the corps as 
a whole, practice will be haphazard, chaotic, decentralized, and hence 
ineffective, however excellent may be the w'ork of indjvidual teachers. 

On the other hand, effort arbitrarily and artificially exercised to 
make iiniforrn the practice of the members in dealing with thd“ 
minutiae of schoolroom procedure will inevitably place upon a system 
a^eight so deadening as to inhibit the exercise of that spontaneity 
and personal initiative so vital to teaching work of the first order. 
There are two dangers then which superusers must avoid: Insist- 
ing. upon uniformity of special method and not insisting. upon unity 
of aim and of general method. The first of these, which results from 
a too mechanical system of* supervision or because of a lack of interest 
and of initjativc in the teaching corps, tends to produce a rigid, 
dry-as-dust^ devitalized system. The latter danger arising either 
- from a; lack of vision and discernment oh the part of mipervisprs, 
vor mc|i5 frequently perhaps fipm a lack of si^cient supervision, if 
%^felleh into, brings alw^ to^that wherein a team' 
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In respect to these two instructional and administrative dangers 
the system of Columbia has more fear from the latter, though it 
should be pointed out the first horn of the dilemma has not been 
altogether avoided. - r- 

Requiring that all classroom schedules within a given grade shall 
be Uniform throughout the system; that pupils of high-school age 
shall march in and out of the building and from room to room, as do 
cMdren of tlie primary grades; that high-school teachers shall 
Employ the demerit system of marking deportment, one credit off 
for talking, one for minor misdemeanors, three for insolent rejoinders 
to teachers, and so on; promotion determined throughout by exami- 
nation; and the putting of certain classes in a school on half time 
because the corresponding grades of another school are crowded 
and are obliged to go on half time, to the end that all may advance 
at the same rate, are some of the ways by which a system' is formal- 
ized and made rigid and mechanical. Operating too, in the same 
direction and in a powerful way are the factors of an academic 
course of study and a great deficiency in school equipment needed 
to supplement the course and to enrich and vitalize the work. With 
a narrowly academic course of study and v#ithout supplementary 
aids teachers are unavoidably thrown back upon a compleCe depend- 
ence unpn the prescribed textbooks, which in time tends to make 
teachl^ dry and formal and mechanical. 

That the fear that such influences are at work in the Columbia 
schools tending toward a static condition is nOt groundless is shown 
by the fact that the survey commitiee was unable to^find evidence 
that individual teachers, with too few exceptions, were trying out 
any new departure in their work; neither could the committee find 
that schools as wholes were striking out on distinctive lines of in- 
terest, although the question .was put to many teachers and princi- 
pals. A system that is growing will be changing; will be on the 
qui vive for suggestions ; will be trying new fhings both individually 
and collectively; will bo discarding outworn practices and substi- 
tuting new ones; in short, will be showing the external manifesta- 
tions of internal life. The conamittee was not able to escape the 
conclusion that the Columbia system, due in considerable part surely 
to jack of adequate maintenance and the benumbing effect which 
jioverty produces,* is now resting to a disquieting degree under an 
incubus which begets inertia. 

Examples of the second danger, the danger of disintegrated and 
disunited effort nn carrying into schoolroom effect defined peda- 
gogical purpose, are like\yis^ in evidence. Perhaps £he first iUus- 
teition to be ^jbed is that not teachers 

i^f fevf indiii^uaU^airo pt^tctic^^ thiS a v^i^ distincti^^ 

exists "hetifmiL teaohmg to e$tabU^ habits ihd whi<^ .b 
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intended to-arouse emotion^o appeal to the feelings, to meet stand- 
ards of conduct - 

^ % 

THE TWOFOLD TASK OF THE SCHOOI^ 

^ Upon the school society has placed a twofold task— that of estab- 
lishing certain necessary habits and that of transmitting a body of 
useful relations. That is to say, in every subject studied in the 
schoolroom there are some things which, because of their intrinsic- 
value, need to be known so well that correct i-esponses become auto- 
matic. The multiplication table in arithmetic, some locative facts 
in geogi-aphy, a few dtftes and rentes in history, certain correct usages 
of language, legibility and rapidity in the use of the pen, the correct 
spelling of certain words are illustrations of facts and habits wliich 
need to be so well established that they become automatic, making 
certain that cori-ect responses come instantly without the nece,ssity 
of the e.xcrcise^of thought. It is a legitimate and necessary task of 
, the school to sk to it that this formal side of the education of the 
youth be secured. On the other hand, the larger task, though no j^iore 
^^pnflent one, is to transmit that body of relations among facts 
. whidi the social group has found to be essential. This fundamental 
‘ distinction- between the formal content of education and that which 
has to do with relations, witlysgoneralizations, with principles, sug- 
gests at once a fundaiUental distinction in the methodology of the 
schoolroom. That is to say, experience and reflection have shown 
.that certain types of teaching methods are effective in the field of 
the formal, whereas certain other rnethods of procedure are best in 
the field of the “ cultural,” as the s^ond is frequently called. In 
the one 'case the object is to establish hi^its, to make the use of, facts 
^Ufconiaticj in the other- case the purppse is to arouse thought pi-oc- 
.es^, to direct them along recognized lines, to discover thereby cer- 
tain -valuable relationships. The method best adapted to accomplish 
the first task is drill; that which has been /bund most effective in , 
the second is the -method of organized oral discussion. In the field 
of the automatic “ thinking ” is a mistake; ‘in the field of the cultural 
to get relations by process of memory and drill and to avoid the full 
process^ of thinking are likewise mistaken pedagogy. 

Older education emphasized the former field, newer education the 
latter. Correct education will recognize the value of both, will care- 
; fully include, in its course only the essentials of each, and will insist 
each 6f these two tasks be done effectively by the general methods 
operative in the respective fields. The older schools carriod- dipll 
,ai^^ bsurd extremeithe newer, schools, -in the-xeaOtion laway from 
to the other .extreme arid declared that the necek- 
be,gbt|^.inc%nlg|3f;^^ 
the things'ivhich are left 
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!it all and that the older schools were partly ri^ht and that the 
newer schools were only partly right. Best recent practice recognizes 
that the school has ^ twofold task and that the methodology of 
accomplishing the one is not applicable in getting results in the 
other. 

CONFUSION IN METIIODOLOOT. 

Some teachers in Cohiinbia. when a child can no^ tell promptly 
what the sum of 7 and 5 is, tell him to “think.” So the child uses 
his fingers as an abacus and thus “tliihks” out his answer. The 
fact-, however,* that the child can not recall instantly the sum of 
7 and 5 and that he has to “ think ” about it is clear evidence that the 
teacher has not been successful in her work, in this particular tit least, 
for her methods should have made it“ unnecessary for the child to 
do any “thinking” about it. Indeed, within the field of the formal, 
“ thinking ” is out of. place for the very purpose of making things 
automatic ami habitual is to get rid of the necessity for thinking. 
On the other hand, many teachers of Columbia are holding the 
children responsible for the list of relationships among facts which 
the several textbooks set forth without sufficient (in som^ instances 
without any) class discussion participated in by all to make the gen- 
eralizations by the several authors mean anything beyond dogmatic 
statements. The failure of many of the teachers of Columbia to 
recognize that there is this fundamental distinction to be drawn in 
both the content and method of the several subj^ts of the curriculum 
accounts for much poor teaching. .There are teachers in the depart- 
. ment, however, who, it should be stated, do differentiate between the 
formal and cultural subjects in this matter. The work of these stand 
out in the corps, bat untH the >3orps as a whole recognizes this dis- 
tinction and seeks to employ it in practic? there will not be that good 
team work which ought to be the desideratum of all supervision and 
which IS based in considerable measui^ upon unity in aim and in 
general method 

TBK NKXD OF tNBlGUINQ >IATERIAL. 


Doubtless one reason why not more oral class discussion of 
lively character was found either in the elementary schools or in 
the classes of high-school rank, though there were notable exceptions 
in both, is due to the pitiable lack of supplemental hel^, such as 
books, charts, maps, and illustrative material of various kinds which 
the modern school ^ds ihdispiBnsable. \ 

Without such ^iching material, tocher is;f6rced to depeiid 
entiwily upo the te^bwks whicL a . 

v; b^iisdof i^^ limitations ^caii W littfe^^ 

. — X- = ~ AX*. e . 
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coinpileii. Tlie mere memorization of these generalizations is of ^no 
educational value. The value comes in wi.sely guiding the child 
along the path the author took in reaching liis generalizations and in 
showing £he cliild some of the rich and interesting detail which the 
author had before him when he was occupied in wr^ing his te.xt. Bv ' 
having such concrete detail at hand and throngli the rough-and- 
tumble of an interested group discussion wherein the children them- 
sehes constantly raise the questions which tlieir interest prompts, 
the wi.se teacher can-.make the abstract principles and formal state- 
ments of the te.xt mean something. Such work is genuine teaching, 
and its value is hig)i,';for Ihereby the child can be taught ’to attack 
a problem; how and where to secure data necessary to the forming 
of valid conclusions; iiow to compare and contrast statements; how- 
to distinguish between the author’s major point, his minor points, 
and the material which he employs to illustrate each; in short,' 
thereby he can be taught how to study and not only how to study 
while he is yet in school but how to study for himself after he leaves 
school and begins his life work. ^ 

A library of books, then, which correlate with the subjects studied 
in the schoolroom should be acce.ssible to every child in Columbia. 
Much of the work of each child should be that of delving into the 
rich material which can be as.sembled to .seek oult facts pertaining to 
the subject in hand, bringing these into the classroom and pooling 
them with similar contributions by the other members. In the doing 
of this the pupil will become familiar with library methods,' with 
card catalogues, with ways of finding material in the magazine files, 
with various encyclopaedias and dictionaries, and how to make use of 
t^lcs of-tamtents and indexes. By so doing not only is the child 
him.sclf to a degree drawing his own generalizations from out the 
body of concrete detail which lies at hand (infinitely more valuable 
than meinorizing an author’s conclusions) , but he- is learning how, 
while ho is yet in school, to employ the methods he must use when 
ho gets out of school if He is ever to accomplish anything as a student. 

In respect to such fund of accessible material, the pupils in the 
schools of (^lumbia are woefully handicapped; far more so, in fact, 
than are children who attend country schools in many of the isolated 
places of this country. The public 'library is mot of much help, for 
except for the rent and the small amount received by the librarian as 
salary, all support is by voluntary contribution, which is always in. 
termittent and inadequate. The few books which are in the high^ 
school library are kept locked up, because no way has yet, been worked 
j>ut for preventing loss when the chiidren are given acces to them; 
^only be^ings of. libraries have J^n started ,iV 
i'schoQliby as^Wtions, while, the b08td.Qf ^iication '^4 

too -haHipriffia 
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building up oisuch vital equipment. In instances. in the high school 
and in certain classrooms in the grades individual teachers,' out of 
their own salaries, have purchased material of this' character. A 
difference in the effectiveness of the work of such, as compared with 
those lacking such vitalizing and enriching material, is easily dis- 
(iernible. 

HIGH SCHOOLS NEED* WEXL-EQUIPPKD UBBABY BOOMS. 

The teaching activities of a high school, in particular, should be 
made to center about the libi^j^, for in^o other wUy can the peda- 
gogical error be avoided of attempting to teach subjects, instead of 
teaching how to study subjects. It is clear that in the limited time 
of a high-^chool course, and with immature pupils who comprise the 
student pei’sonnel, no relatively, conqilote mastery of any subject can 
be obtained. But a trail through the woorls of each subject in the 
courses offered can be blazed, and the pupils can Ije taught how to 
use the tools, which arc indispensable to such work. Owing to the 
complete lack of books and of library facilities, the high-school 
tochers of /Columbia are attempting only to teach the subjects as- 
signed; in consequence^ the pupils are not leaniing anything at all • 
about how to go about independent study. Learning how to use a 
library— that is, learning how to use the tools of Study-Should be 
begun well down in the grades and continued throughout the entire 
school course. At present Columbia is financially interested in pro- 
viding library facilities for her citizens only to the extent of $65 per 
month— $30 for rent of. the library rooms, $35 for the librarian’s 
salary, and nothing for books, A project for a Carnegie library was 
turned down, because it was thought Columbia could not afford to 
keep up the running expenses required. If pupils'^ through the ele- 
mentary and high schools as they arc now doing, without 'gaining 
any first-hand acquaintanceship with library methods, nor any ap^ 
prcciation of the need or value of books in pursuing their studies. It 
is difficult to SCO how, when they graduate and settle down in the 
community ns citizens, they will be any ijioi-e interested . in securing 
better library facilities provided for at piiblic expense than is the 
present citizenship of Columbia. The schools will not have done their 
rightful duty in the matter unless through* the practical work of the 
classroom a .demand for books is created so insistent ns to lead to 
action. 

A room convenient to' the study hall of the high school' .should be 
set apart as a library room; the manual training department could 
equip it with tabled, bwk racks, and filing (»ses for pictures and 

.clipping ,v a . teacher trained iff library methods should be placed in 
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work of the classes to be ouickly assemblerl. The invigorating in- 
fluence of such an arrangement would be felt at once. 

A working basis for such an allowance ife suggested by Chancellor,' 
who has made a special study of the problems of school administra.-, 
tion. His estimate of what a school department should do in this 
connection, together with his comment thereon, follow^s: 

ESTIMATE OF A YEAKLY AUOWANCK FOIt IUK1KS AND SUPI'MES. 

As with a household of hi);hly edm-itt'd people, so with n school, the tendency 
Is steadily to increase tlio deinanti for funds to meet !ncn‘:isin- needs. To 
desire things and sorvires is to live in civilization. The following standard of 
allowances for books, general supplies, mnmial training, etc., is a reasfmnble 
niinlinuin wheio a conitnunity nutans to have gootl schools. With oxiK*rionco, 
much larger sums can be well spent, aud oil uca tion »w*ill be corresi>ondiugly 
improved. 


Books (per pupil) 

Manual training , 

For science apparatus annually per class of 24 pupils. 

For reference books i>er class of 24 pupils 

Stationery ^ 

Incidentals . _ * 


10 . 00 
2T>0.00 
00. (HI 
LOO * 


Elctncntttry schools. 

Grammar grades : 

Book.s (per pupil) ' ^2 00 

Manual traiuiilg__ ^ 


tsiuuonery 

Incidentals. 



Primary grades : 

Books (per pupil) 



Manual training 



Stationery..^ 



Incidentals 




Kindergarten : * 

All supplies (per pupil) _ j 

General, 


00 


For reference books per class' of 42 pupils :1 -20.00 

For library (class> per class.— " 25 00 

^Evening school, ' 

An books and supplies per class of 24 pupils, excepting, science and- 

manual training ' 50 ()b 

For evening lectures, $10 to $25 may be alltwved for the lecturer, $5 $10 ’ - 

for hl8- expenses (nvernge), end |5 for lantern operator. In a public lecture 
the lectures should be Illustrated.' . . - ; . - ' - , 
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The foregoing allowances do not include the stereopticon lantern and slides 
for eycry school, and at least two pianos In every elementary school, one for 
the assembly room and one for the kindergarten. 

'i 

THE METHOD OF OBGANTZED ORAL DISCUSSIOW. P ■ 

The general method of organized oral discussio^basetrtpon the 
pupils’ access to interesting and jl^rtinent material is a procedure, 
however, that can not be employed without some care, for, unl^^ 
carefully guarded against, discui*siveness fn discussions will ensue 
and no tangible precipitate will result. To secure satisfactory re- 
sults, the reading»arul discussion must proceed systematically and 
orderly. The teacher must make the material used subservient to 
her own plan and scheme of lessons and not be led by it; and in 
conducting the recitation she must guide the discussion, otherwise it 
will drift into aimless, desultory, fruitless conversations. This de- 
mands that the teacher devote considerable time to preparation, 
for if she herself has first worked over the material accessible to the 
children she can better determine what direction it will be best to 
give the discussion and what contribution she can* properly expect 
from the pupds. In the presentation there are certain facts which 
are important apart from their bearing in the development of a 
given generalization. These intrinsically valuable faofe should be 
gotten up at the close of the series of lessons, preserved in notebooks, 
and be made the subject of brief reviews and drills from time to time 
to insure permanency of retcution. Unless this is done, it* will be 
found that coftfusion of Ti^^nd will ensue and that valuable results 
will have been lost. 

Such work has for its purpose, primarily, the discovery of general 
knowledge, during the progress of which the teacher guides her 
pupils through their study of objects, examples, concrete details 
to certain generalizations which, taken together, coiistitute the prin- 
ciples of the given subject. In themselves and of themselves par-*^ 
ticular ideas or specific facts have little meaning or significance. The 
value lies in the meanings, explanations, relationships which can 
be detected, and which, in turn, can bp employed to interpret other 
facts and determine other activities. 


^ . THE FIVE FORMAL 8TFPS OF THK HERBARTIAN8. ^ 

Such work, if consistently carried out, is both inductive and 
deductive nature, the essential stages of which .comprehend the 
•five formal steps of instruction formulated by the Herbartians: 1, 
Preparation; % presentation; 8, cpmpahMn^, generalization; 6^ 

' application; or, pitting it anothw way, ^t^ he,4r8t of .all,* 

^ ih >^a^n.,tp,e^ 
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facts, a hypothesis or tentative generalization is reached, which, 
through appHcation to a fr^sh set of facts, by way of interpretation 
and of reviewing Uie ground already gone over, is tested out. Hux- 
ley,^ in discussing the steps through which the mind moves in the 
acquisition of general truths, is in essential agreenlent with the 
Herbartians. as^McMurry* points out. Huxley’s statement is: 

The subJcKt mutter of biological science is different from that of othe^ 
sciences, but tiic metiiods of all are identical. 

ADd‘thcir methods are: 

1. Observation of facts, including under this head that artificial obsServatlon 
which is cniied experiment, 

2. Tlmt process* of tying up similar facts into bundles, ticketed and ready 
for use. which Is oalle<l comparison and classificatiort. the results of the process, 
the ticketed bundles, being named general propositions. 

3. Deduction, which takes us frogi the general proposition to facts gained— 

teaches us, if I may say so, to anticipate from the ticket what is Inside the 
bundle. And, finally — ^ 

4. VerifleatiOD, which is the process of ascertaining whether, In point of 
fact, our anticipation fs a correct one. 

Such are the methods of all science whatsoever. 

While good teaching practice does not demand that these sfteps 
be formally segregated and rigidly followed, for such procedure 
tends to formalize instruction and make it mecha^nical, nevertheless 
good results retjuire that this ropnd of steps or stages in instruction ' 
be not seriously invaded, though, it should be added, such complete 
round should not necessarily be effected within the short space of 
a single recitation period, fdr a given lesson unit may properly , 
requii;p a number of recitation periods for its presentation. 

* THK l*UNCTldx OF THE TEXTBOOK. 

It must not be overlooked, in work of this character, however, 
that the proper function of the textbook is to. supply the pupils’ 
need for a handy reference book, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to meet the need of the teacher for a succinct statement or_outline 
of the essential principles and general notions of the subject under 
consideration. Jlie content , of school subjects, it must not be. for- 
gotten, first of all exists outsid^the covers of the text; neither isdt, " 
in its original state, broken up into subjects and set forth in Icfei^al 
sequence and systematic arrangement.' This is a device of iXdai"'*‘ 
gogues. and bookmakers for convenience of instruction. The pro- 
cedure has value, when the subject matter of education is 
disassociated from the activities and processes of Ihe world which * 
created it; when it Is divided up into compartments called/^subjecte”^ 
and when each is hydraulically compres^^ between the covers of ^ 
or three hhnd and schoolroom, there ' 
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is a strong tendency for the teacher to go about her teaching as 
though the textbook comprised the ^*hole of education ; as though, 
its contents were wholly dissociated from the life 'going on all about; 
as though she looked upon it merely as something to be memorized, 
recited, examined, and then cast aside and forgotten. < ^ ^ 

• r 

EDUCATION 18 RKMAKINO AND EXTENDING EXI’EBIENCE* 

Education is coming now to be looked upon as that process by 
which we remake and extend our ejiporience and in the process 
" acquire that body of habits and of knowledge which freedom and 
effectiveness -in the social group demand. The ideal ,wajKpf secur- 
ing such education is by actual personal contact with the essential 
realities of life, very much as the race hsis gotten its education. But 
this is found, in its extreme form, to be practicable; it takes too - 
much time for one thing; then. life as it runs'denls with detail, ^and 
/detail without order .or aiT*angLMnent. To short-cut the educational, 
period through which the race has gone we must group and ckssify 
details and inlograte them, pointing out their essen^al relationships 
and the rules and principles which govern them^ But' one’s own 
experience can be remade, and extended only as such activity deals 
with the reil*litie3 in some individual, personal, artid truly vital way. 
Hence, {he teacher at every opportunity, .should break away fpQin 
reliance upon the text and tsike advantageW every chj^nce to bring- 
her children into direct contact with, th^ processes and activities 
themselves. An important step in this <iifrection, where the expori- 
' ence with the thing itself is not possible, is to get a variety of books 
dealing with concrete detail in a vivid and interesting way; organ-' 
ize this material ’about essential, integrating, and unifying prin- 
ciples; meanwhile connecting the whole up with^he child’s old - 
efcperience dn an effective way. In this manner errors are cor- 
rected ; limited and . meager conceptions are dnriched and made ' 
pregnant with meaning; and new associations among the various 
elements are established; thus experience is worked over and. added 
to and read] listed, which is education. ‘Liniiting a pupil’s time and 
thought to; the summary or the. contents of a subject which tj^e 
author of a given text sets forth, however valuable the text may 
be as ah outline, wilL never create experience, neither will it con- 
tribute, except slowly and in meager degree, to his education. 

Obviously, then, in the teaching of any subject or of any topic a 
basis in oxporiehcc is indispensable^ for there can be.no remaking of 
experienco if experience be lacking. Tlie feacher, therefore, who 
takes up ideas for .which there’ is ho foundation in the pupil’s, ex- 
perience will iause A break in the educational lirqposs^^^^^ 
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to confused attempts to understand, resulting finally in mere memori- 
zation, if the pupil be working under the spur of a prospective exami- 
nation. So, also, will the educational process bp broken if the teacher 
does the major part of the work herself, as luanv do, for thereby she 
and not the child will be gaining the cxj.erience and hence the' edu- 
cation. Verbatim reproductions; rote recitat ions; unorgivnized and 
detached reading, observation, experiment, or iiivesti<>-ation • the as- 
si^gn.nent of les^ns by pages rati.er than by to|Hcs; the viewing of 
the textbook as flic source ratlicr than as an outline of subject matter: 
the failure to recognize that both particular facts and general truths 
have ditfering value.^^; too much attention to the machinerv of edu- 
cation and not enough to its .spirit; the, insi.steuce on a standard of 
thoroughness so high as to become deadeniim in its effect; the lack on 
the part of the teacher of a mastery of the subject matter under dis- 
cussion and of a clear organization of its content in her owi, mind- 
and the failure to follow up her work with cinnulative reviews of a 
few important matters to be kept clearly in mind are among the 
. chief pethi^ogical sms \vliic>i interfere witli (he process by wliich the 
cnild remakes and extends his own experience. 

WHAT 6UTKKVI8ION SHOULD ACCOM PUSH. 

Good supervision, by setting forth in clear .light the basic princi- 
• pies underlying teaching practjcc. by- denning the criteria hv which 
both the method and the result arc to be judged, will thereby*tnRe a 
long step forward in eliminating from the corps such mistaken prac- 
tices as the foregoing; for by so doing, the teacJiers will be mven 
definite standards by which to s(|iiare their own efforts-. Gaod'Supor 
vision, un addition, will, in kindly fashion, point out to the individ- 
uals wherein tbe.r special metl.ods and particular practices fall short 
of the ideal which has been defined for the corps. Good supervision, 
too, will not fail m commending those instancc.s wlrerein the nro 
eedure is of the character re.piired ; for it must not be forgotten that 
It is good work whiyh .should be .sought, rather than bad w«rk. and 
that with most people a single word of commendation, where coin- 
, mendation can honestly be made, far oiitweights *0 spoken in a faiilt- 
finding sP^t. The words of Roger. Ascham, the famous English 
.sehoolmasttir of ,4he . sixteenth century,, arc quite as true of teachers' 

«• 

no such -whetstoric, to sharpen n good wltfe and em-ouniKc a wt.rmlLaS^ ^ 
ns Is pral8p, But .lf the chllde mISse. either In forRettlnB a word" or ' 

in, ^ood with a, worie,,or mIsor.lerr«the sentence. 
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and used no trewandshlp (tmantsLlp) therein. For I know by good expeiiiHioe 
that ff diilde ^sh^ll take more profit of two fautes (faults) kentUe (gently) ' 
warned of» than of foure things, rlghtl;f hltt” ‘ ! 

THE WASTAGE OF TIME. 

• • ^ I 

Inadequate coorflination of the efforts of the Columbia corps again 1 
expresses its 9 lf in the frittering away of a tremendous amount of ; 
time, in- the aggregate, by the children in the schools. Many of the ' 
teachers have uLit work so well planned that at every minute of the 
day they kno\®,xactly what they are going to do next. In conse- - 
qucnce, they never lose, any time in turning from one thing to 
another; there arc no ragged cir fraye^ edges to thear w’ork; every- 
thing is crisp and clear cut; and both the teacher’s and the pupils’ 
time is utilized to the utmost. Such a teacher appreciates the fact 
t^t there are just so many minutes in the'day and that there are 
none to be lost through unnecessary interruptions nor through lack 
of a definite plan of procedure. Such teachers during the first few 
days of a school term establish in their classes certain methods of 
procedure which are held to throughout the term. These have to 
do with such matters ns how the class shall enter and leave the room; 
how it shall pass to the blackboards: how^ papers shall be distribute^J 
and collected: how the children shall stand when reciting; how’ the 
teacher’s attention is to be secured with the least disturbance to 
others; what shall be clone with hats and wTaps and how they shall 
he distributed ; what is to be understood about w^hispering and about 
heljiing one anotlmr; what is to be done in a fire drill— in short, all 
those mattei's which affect the handling of the class as a whole and 
which can be rendered automatic and habitual arc taken up, the 
method of procedure set forth and then held to, to the end that these 
matters ina\Miot be constantly intnulmg themselves, diverting the 
attention of teachers and children, disrupting and disorganizing the 
work, and w^asting the precious time of all. 

Aside from the failure to plan work carefully and to organize and 
make habjtual the general schoolroom nctivitie; of the class, there is 
a third danger point from the standpoint of wastage of time, espe- 
cially in tITc primary grades, namely, in the so-callCd‘“busy work” ‘ 
devices. In classes of normal .size it is impossible for the teacher of 
the primary grades to hold the attention of all of the pupils when 
taken en masse. It is customary, therefore,.^ to break the class up 
into two or more groups. and to give those at the seats “busy work” 
to occupy tT\eir atfontion while /the remainder of the class are re- 
citing under the immediate directiph of the* teacher.; Such “busy 
work ” consists of nuinber,: word, or phonogram ^^carjds, blocks, pic^ 
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and 'vljat not. all ost(‘ll.=^il)ly on^raging the child in activities which 
are*profitahlc cdiicalionally. This matter of “busy w^rk.” is a diT- 
ficult problem for prinuiry grade teachers at best; but in Columbia, 
except in a few in.stances, it is not being welhhandled, for it is all 
too evident that but poor success attends the efforts. T^s, however, 
it shoidd be pointed out, is in part due to a pitiable m*gerness of 
e(iuipnient at the command of the teachers, with the result that, in 
an nmluly high percentage -of cases- the devices, merely keep the 
childnm (piiet while the teacher is occupied with others. In such 
instances it woidd be more profitable were the children to be Sfnt 
out of doors and pcianitted to play their games. SinalleZ-'cliisscs, 
better equi])ment, a clearer view of the jicdagogy involved, more 
definite planning of the teachers’ work, more adequate simervision, 
ami beginning children trained in good kindergarten^i^e wi^ys 
whereby this diHiculty of profitably occupying the time ffKprimary. 
gntde children can be met. ^ 

Observation will convince one that the aggregate wastage of 
children’s time in many schoolrooms in every system is cnorifious. 
I? is a matter deserving the most thoughtful attention of every super-. ■ 
visor i5id teacher. Lack of careful- planning of the day’s work 
‘accounts for much of it; permitting interruptions of all kinds (en- 
tertainments, reports, parades,*preparation for holidays and vaca- 
tions) to the ordeily procedure of scluml work accounts for. much 
, also; but the fundamental diflicultry is tilt; fact that too few teachers** 
place a' high value on the work they arc doing, consequently they 
feel thatytlic loss of a little time here and there, the aggregate 
amount rif which during a term or year they, utterly underestimate, 
iloes not/lnuch matter. Theta|cher who' holds lier own work in high 
estoem,^d, who has the interest of her pupils truly at heart, will 
be very jealous of cncronclunents by anybody upon her time. Su|)cr- 
intendqnts, . supervisors, and principals should stoutly su])port her 
in such an attitude, and avoid, except in emergencies, the practice 
of sending around notices or calling for reports on spefcial matters, 

^ or in any other way diverting her attention from the work she is in 
her classroom expressly do. With the^ multitude of demands 
pressing in on the school — ethical, moral, palriotic, esthetic — it must 
not li/. forgotten tliat the peculiar function. of the school is^still that 
of providing a place where children are to be taught by toaphers. 
Efficiency in this work demands primarily that the tcaching^roccss 
be not interrupted. . , 

TIME WASTAOK IN THE IIIOH BCHOOl^ 

j That the, wastage of time is. not, lin\iteil»iift,^th6 primary grades of 

school sy.steinkdl .obviq^^^ 
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have not made the matter a subject of investigation. . Another study 
of the same character^ this time of high~school classes^ was made 
by Stephen S. Colvin, the State inspector of the high schools of 
Khode Island. He reports, after an observation of 200 high school 
recitation periods, the following distribution : 

During 1 period of the*200 which he witnessed the pupils of 
the class were mentally active but 2 minutes of the total 45 minutes; 
during 5 periods the class was active for. approximately 5 minutes; 
during 9 periods for 10 minute^; during 21 periods for 15 minutes; 
during 37 periods for 20 minutes; during 55 periods for 25 minutes j 
during 38 periods f^30 minutes ;^uring 22 periods for 35 minutes; 
during 9 periods^r 40 minutes; and during 3 periods only did 
the classes’ observed profitably employ as much as 42 of the 46 
mihutes. That is, out of a possible teaching time of 9,000. minutes,^ 
4,94B minutes were employed, and 4,057 minutes were wasted. Com-"^ 
menting on these results he says : 

These observations seem to Indicate that under ordinary classroom condl- 
.tlons In a large-sized hlfih schooh* half of the daj Is wasted. While condittoM 
vary greatly with various teiicliers, subjects, schools, and classes, It Is probable 
that on the average the waste Is no less than that found In the classes observed.* 

^ In his analysis of the causes of this wastage in the classroom, 
Colvin, among other reasons, enumerates the following: The ma- 
terials used in laboratory and dassroom are not placed where they 
are Readily accessible, nor.i^ the routing- of the material planned out 
in ^stematic detail. Time is wasted in' such mechanical operations 
as the distribution of themes and paper and in passing to and frwn 
the blackboard. Much of the material which the pupil gets through 
dictation by the teacher couM be gotten more economically in other ^ 
waya Requiring pupils to write out each question, as well as its 
answer, as in an examination, is often a waste of time. Employing 
rmany profitless forms of written work, the careless assignnaent 
lessons and the failure of the teacher to impress tl\e pupil with the 
value of, the task assigned accoilnt ^so for much, tyastage. And/ 
finally, using uneconomical methods of testing the knowledge of ^ 
pupfls, roundabout and unpsychological methods of drill, wasteful 
and unsldllful methods of questioning, va^e statements by both ^ 
teacher and pupils, and the lack of an adequate lesson plan are other 
cauw entering into this matter of; the wastage of tim^ he.holds. 

. ^ THs iimLTOT or rotas m th» BKcxTAnoti. - 

Along |nother line, too, teacher^ of the high school but of 

, the ^^des should on their guard;,jto prevent wastage, that 

for^ 

• '• ' — "r ■ 'nViTi ^ r i ' f "V"" I II "*' | \ I ' I " t ^ ■ 
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ticipation In the activities of the classroom. Unless teachers are very 
careful, certain pupils in every class are sure to be neglect^. Owing 
to the difference among pupils in ability, initiative, aggressiveness, 
talkativ^ess, and general attractiveness of personality, it is found 
that opportunity for participation is unequally distributed. A study 
of this matter by Dr. Ernest Horn/ in 1913 and 1914, sought answers 
to the following questions: 

1. How equally Is opportunity ’ for classroom participation distributed? 

2. What is the relation between the amount of reciting done and the general- 
all-round ability of the pupil? 3. What Is the relation between the amount of 
redting done in each subject and 'the_speclal ability in this subject? 4. How 
maTiy opportunities for participation In class work does the pupil have per hour? 

5. What proportion of the pupils’ recitations are utter failures? 6. What Is the 
relative amount of time given to talking ns a form of participation as compared 
with other activities? 7,. How many of the pupils’ recitations consist of consecu- 
tive particlpatio;is without the recitations of apy other pupils intervening? 

8. What is the length of pupils’ recitations? 

Records. w^e made in the* classes- of £29. teachers in 22 different 
schools of 19 different systems in 11 different States and embraced 
data taken from the kindergarten, from each of the elementary grades, 
from'th^ high school, and from the college. Conclusions were not 
reached on all these points, but several general tendencies stood out 
clearly, chief of which are the following: 

The best fourth of a class in^general ability does about one and 
three-fifths times its equal share of reciting; the second fourth, about 
one and* one-ninth times an e<|ual sTiare ; the third fourth, about four- - 
■ fifths of its share; and the la^ fourth, approximately less than one- 
half of its share. That is, in general, the lowest quarter in ability 
"does about a fourth as much reciting as does the highest quarter. 
There is also in evidence a tendency for the percentage of reciting 
done by the best quarter to increase with an advancing grade, so 
that the best pupils dnithe upper grammar grades do more r^iting 
proportionally thaii the best pupils in primary' grades. This ine- 
quality recitation, too, -is higher in the content subjects than iiT 
those subj^ite where the formal element pred<nninat^ * That is, 
in phonics,, sjiellmg, and mathematics the distribution is tolerably 
even; in geography, science, and literature the first quarter does 
about one and <me-half times as much reciting as does the fourth 
quarter; whereas in English composition, history, social, and indus- 
trial Kfe,. and in music the distribution is much more uneven, the 
first quarter doihg'from bne and four-fifths to two and thrw-fourths 
vas much r^iting as does the fourth quarter. _ — 

;.^«Tl^t the of ,schobl .eho^d'^t^^ those in 

Is a. wr oo» BMltatlani. Twehm Oritogt, .CafmbU OBtfilrrftr ! 
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for the methods which are particularly adapted to the teaching of 
. formal subjects are those in which it is relatively easy for teachers 
to secure an equable distribution of opportunity. On the other hand, 
in dealing with a content which depends largely upon the method of 
(>rganized oral discussions, the subject matter is more difficult and 
likewise more interesting to the teacher, so that her attention is likely 
to be occupied more with the subject than with questions of class- 
room procedure. This also explains, in part,^oubtless, the tendency 
for inequality of ,opport unity to become acceijtuated as one advances 
on up the grade-line; the 'greater age of the pupil, too, makes him 
better able to make his pei-sonality felt in fining the recognition 
and attention of the teacher in contrast with those whose exetcise of » 
personal initiative is less marked. 

In summary, then, of this discussion of the instructional activities 
Of the. classroom, a pedagogical rosary’ might be suggested, the beads 
of which should Jdo religiously ‘‘said over,” morning, noon, and 
night by every supervisor and teacher: 

Am I dlstln^lshlng between formal* and cultural content and do I use 
methods aclarpted to each? Am I guarding against discursiveness In classroom 
discussion? Do I make effective 'Use of every minute In the ^teaching day? 
Have I systematized my schoolroom procedure so that no time Is lost? Is my 
teaching so shaped that the experience of every child Is being remade and ex- 
tended? LK) I give the timid unprepossessing pupil In mj class as much alten- 
tlon and opportunity as I do the brilliant and attractive pupl|?“'Is my teach- 
ing serious and thoughtful or does it consist chiefly of niemorlter work? Do 
I conduct my classes in a clear-cut well-deflne<l way, ns though I knew what 
I w’antwl and how to got It? Do I mnkomy lesson assignments In a way such 
that the pupils can work Intelligently and economically? is new matter care- 
fully based on that which the pupil knows? Am I requiring my pupils to draw 
their own conclusions and generalizations as a result of their own efforts and 
nm I giving them the concrete material e^ntial to work of this character? 

Do I see to it that when generallzattons are made they are applied to new sets 
of concrete details? Am I skillfully using Ihe pupil’s out-of-sohool experience 
to'lllustrate the points I want to make? Am I developing each subject clearly 
and logically according to its nature and correlating the school subjects 
t>roperly? Am I siifflclently familiar with the work of the system as a whole to 
know what pupils liave studii^ when they come to me and to know wlmt work 
they are expected to do when they leave me? Am I getting acquainted Irlth my' 

. pupils as Individuals, with their home life, Vlth their school life, and am I 
making full use of this knowledge? , 

■ 

tnvrvKMrrr sTAZVDiNa of Columbia biqb-school oraduatks. r 

Im connection with this discussion of the teaching activities of the 
claBsfoQjn the 6oiaainlttee<^nisidered it of value, aa well as of interest, 
to-secure a statement from the ^ean of the University of Seutih SlA- * 
Jina regarding thh schblaiship^p^&frAin fte Miyersity made ij^yAe 
of the 4»a| high s^^ool ibi with the avera^ - 

made by «U of the students of the i^yiEaty.and ill oomparir 
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son also with various school ^upa As it turns out, ho^^ever, the 
only comparison of any especial significance is the one between the 
Columbia group and the total student body of -the university, for 
there are too few students in other high-school groups to warrant 
the drawing of comparisons with them. 

The iwords show that during the first semester of 191X-18, 
Columbia graduates, of all classes, were graded on an aggregate of 
139 units of work. Of this number 48 units were graded “A,” the 
highest mark given ; 83 were graded “ B ” ; 5 units were conditioned : 
and 3 classified as failures. That is to say, 34.5 per cent of the work 
fell into tlje first scholarship rank, against an average for the uni- 
versity of 32.5 per cent^ 59.7 per cent of the work was given a second 
grade as compared with an average for the university of 54 per cent; 
while but throe-tenths of 1 per cent was conditioned and two-tenths 
of 1 per cent fa,iled, in comparison with an average for the university 
of 9.8 per, cent and 4.1 per cent, respectively. ‘In other words, Co- 
lumbia graduates maintained a rank well 'above the average scholar- 
ship ranking for the university. The table which follows bears out 
the statement made by the dean : “ I can say that our records for the 
past five or six years show* that the Columbia students generally 
maintain a high average of scholarship.” 

* ' \ ■ » ‘ 
Relative achievements of university students, first semester^ 1027-18, 
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54.0 
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50 
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48 
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88 
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to hold together a fourth-year class in the local high schodl, the fol- 
lowing compilation by the dean of the university is in point: 

Columbia high school stuientt entering the Oniversity of South Carolina. 
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, 1 Admitted by dlplom*: no fourth year In hlth achool. 

^ t Made full 14 units by ezaniinatioQ. * 

^ • Graduated Fetouary, 1916; granted diploma lor 3^year courae. 

/ ^ 8UMMABT. ' V 

1. The teachers need more criticism of constructive and kindly 
character than they are now getting. 

2. Tlie superintendent has been too much occupied with tile build- 
ing program to give his'attention to supervision ; the principals have 
had U> teach full time, and h^ye therefore not supplied the needed 
supervision; a considerable part of the elementary school super- 
visor’s Jjnro-ljas been diverted to the distribution of supplies; in con-" 
sequence, supervision of the teaching activities is inadequate and 
the work is lacking in coordination. - 

3. This lack of coordination expre^^ itself especially in the pro- 

motion of pupils, in the teaching activities of the classrooms, and in 
the achievement of the pupils , as shown by tile standard educational 
measurement- tests. ^ ' 

4. The promotion plan based upon formal etamination coupled 
with the term standing has resulted in a groat variation among 
schools and among classes in standards of promotion. 

6. This variation in . promotion standards is even greater in the 
high Mhool, where promotion is by subjects and not classes. This “ 
•failure can not be accounted fw wholly by irregularity in ^tieodance.^- 

6. The marks given by-the JiMchers are inaccurate expressions of 
pupils’ ability and work injustiw on individuals. 

7. The present system of promotion should be supplanted by the 

system which iecognizes that there is' a normal distribution of ability 
common to all gi*oups of pupils. . ^ 

8. In the instructional acti vities of t^lumb^ there are evidences > 

of. two dangers— (1) to^rd inertia |hd (Sl)~ toward dfimAteintifedl. 
and disu^ted effort. v^; , s, ^ ' 

Thed^wiii^ between theaethkAv of tha fo ^« 
epd the methtsMogy the dflguil elentets of a hlAiert elould be ' 
clearly diawilbfltheteaoheifc^^ ^ .• 
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10. '!Diere is much need of enriching courses of study through 
supplying adequate supplementary material and through- building 
up school libraries. 

11. The present close adherence to te.xthook teaching should be 
supplanted by the method of organized oral discussion. 

^12. Much attenttbn needs to be directed to eliminating the wastage 
of pupils’ time now taking place. This wastage is especially appar- 
ent in connection with the so-called “busy work” of thiT primary 
grades, in hick of a careful planning of the day’s work, in frequent 
interraptions to the work of pupils and teachers, and in the failure 
of teachers to place a sufficiently high value on their own work. 

13. Teachers need to be alert to see tliat the pupils who are timid, 
reticent, and retiring in disposition have just as much ojiportunity^to^ 
participate in classroom work as those who1ire'‘aggres.sive and talka- 
tive. . 


^'TIIG RESULTS OF TfirT STANDARD EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT TEST.S. 


Until within a decade the results of the teaching activities of the 
school, expressed in terms of the progress of children in the subjects 
which the schools' offer, have been entirely h matter of personal 
opinion. Nq educational yardstick has been at hand by which effi- 
ciency could be judged and the relative standing of schools or ofr 
classed determined. ^ Within a very few years, however, a system^ of 
tests’has been devised arid* so. standardized that it is now po&sible, in- 
4ome lines of school work, to form a, comparative estimate of th'o 
achievement of schools and of systems which ig fairly accurate 
within the. restricted fields wherein the tests operate. 

So far as this movement has developed, it dfers the greatest prom- 
ise of success in’ providing a basis for judging of that part of .school 
work which has to do with establishing automatic Habits, as in spell- 
ing, penmanship, and the processes of arithmetic. There is much 
of the work of every good school, however, that is too iutangible to 
admit of definite, precise measurement — the character-creating in- 
flijence of the school, to mention but one illustratioiy On the' other 
hand, there is much of the work of the school that’ is or should be 
definite, tangible, and hence measureable. It is inrtfis field of the 
school s activity that educational measurement tests can render a 
district an important service. 



^ ending foicejBr jof ^ Uie rdiay 




^intrpduGUga t^jui 


^bberley very well summarizes the larger possibilities of this de- 
vel^m'ent in educational practice when he says:' ' f 

.tjhe algniflcaoce of the^ neV atandardg of measurement fo^'nr educational 
senlce la Indeed large. Their use means nothing 1^ than the ulttmate tmaa- 
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moval, without regard to the ^clency of the school system he' has built yp; 
the substitution of well tralned experts as superintendents of school^ for the 
old successful practitioners; and the changing of school supervision from a 
temporary or a political Job, for which little orno preparation need be made, 
to that of a highly skilled piece of social engineering. 


TH* TESTS EMPLOYED IN COLUMBIA. 


; 


In Columbia do attempt was made to measure the quality of die 
penmanship, for the schools were in process of changing^ their system 
of handwriting to that known as the Palmer system, a system which 
has met with favor in many places where it has been introduced. In 
changing from one system of penmanship to another, the transition 
period is always a chaotic one, for it means breaking up. one set of 
muscular coordinations and substituting another. Columbia was 
just^ this point-; it was felt, therefore, that any comparison with 
cities wherein no such transition was under way would be unfair; 
consequently the standardized penmanj|?hip test was not employed. 

Three tests, however, were used — the Ayres spelling test, the 
Stone reasoning test in arithmetic, and the Courtis arithmetic test — 
the latter testing the efficiency of the work of the schools in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division of integers. ‘ Th^ are 
described in order and the results obtained by each set forth. 

ALLOWANCE TO BE MADE f6b UNUSUAL CONDITIONS.^ 

These standardized tests were given 'at the close of the^fall tern) 
of school. 'Unfortunately the term’s work was interrupted on two 
occasions by a shut-down of the schools for a considerable period. 
In terms of school work the closing of the schools always means a 
greater interruption to the regular wprk than the length of' the 
period signifies, ^for it always takes an appreciable time for classes 
to get back into their stride. On the other hand, how^ever, the tpste 
have to do chiefly with determining how nearly automatic certain 
reactions have become; so there ought to be a point somewhere in 

child’s progress where these reflexes are so well established thfit 
interruptions should^not affect them too seriously. If interruptions 
do make a radical differertte in measurable results, the fact would 
seem to argue tUat the work has not yet reached the requisite 
efficiency. 

Again, it should be pointed* out, in many of the cities which have 
contributed to the development of the standard, these tests, given in 
Columbia for the first time, have been repeatedly given. A familiarity 
with the technique and routine of proc^ure doubtless would^ave 
eppreciahle el^ect upon the result and is a factor tof which ^dlpw* 
ja^COl^oUld be 
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, JL THE SPELLING TEST. 

Spelling as a differentiated subject in the Columbia schools is be- 
gun in the second grade and continued throughout the seventh. In 
the second and third grades 150 minutes ^er week are given to it, 100 

^ mmutes in each of the fourth and fifth grades, and 80 minutes in the 
siKth and seventh. • • 

Class lists of words misspelled by the pupils are prepared by the 
• ^cher, and the pupil is encouraged to watch his own work and . 
list the words which he commonly misspells. These are used to 
supplement the assignments of words taken from the regular spell- 
ing text. The instructions issued to the teachers by the elementary / 
• .supervisor concerning the ttoching of spelling are commendable. 


t r 

h 


rticnnEWT QUESTIONS TO THE TEACHER OF SPELLING, 


T caption the supervisor has asked the teachers a series 
of seffkhing questions which are well worth repeating and emphasiz- 
mg. The list follows; 

L Are you In any persistent and systematlc.way following, up the work taught 
by Invest^atlOM of various kinds to test thq ability of the pupils to spell 
these This question might be analyzed and stated more specifically 

as: (o) How many dlfiferent words have you taught this term? (6) Do you 
have the words already taught checked or listed,. So that you can give the 

r ® sc'ectlon of the words taught up to 

^ you use the results of this test In order that the pupils may 

nT .r- vif (d) Is the nature of the test such as n>i)rove the 

pupils khowledge of the, meaning of the words as well as theh^lllty to re- 
member the order of the letters? ^ 

2. In dictating words, whether dally, weekly, or monthly, to what extent do 
you reQuirc thetr use in sentence? 

you agrw that the real and final test"Sf ability to spell is found in 
spontaneous written composition? If so, to what extent do yoh use this test 
gystcrnttlcally? In other words, how many of the wortj^ taught are the pupils 
using intelligently b, tbelr original compositions. wTen t^e eTprS^loTo 
thought is np^rmost In their mind? Can you devise some means of applying 
such a test without consuming an undue amount of time and energy? would 

o'Pbnbetlcal llsto^all words 
taught, for the purpose of checking up all of the misspelled words in a set^of 
compositions occasionally? If this Idea, or some modification of it, could be 
employ to t^t the use of all words taught, would it not show («) tlm worS 
* i (6) the words accurately and Intelligently used? 

f- ^ frequently Inspect the personal list of the pupils to ascer- 

tain' whether or not they are actually being used? Do you ever romnare tko 
persoMl list, of Individual pupils with their composlUoL for the pnX» S 

,,^rattfy u^ Ifl the composition and Included In the Hqt? (o) How many are 

^..what extent 1. L pipU 


I 



THS TEST DESCRIBED. * i 


The test whid^was given from the second grade to the eighth, 
inclusive, consisted of the words for each grade taken from Ayres 
List B, of “ One Thousand Commonest Words.” ^ The words in each 
list have been spelled correctly by 73 per cent of the children in the 
respective grades in tests which have been given in many cities. 
Therefore 73 per cent may be accepted as the standard for each grade 
in Columbia, if the teaching of spelling is to be adjudged equal to 
the average of many cities of the United Statea The six tests which 
were used follow : 


Second grade. 

Third grade. 

Fourth grade. 

Fifth grade. 

1. nine , 

1. catch 

1. eight * 

1. sometimes 

2. got 

2. able 

2. aboard * 

2. period 

8. spring 

3. fell 

3. j^straln 

8. firm. 

4. stone 

4. soap 

4. population 

4. crowd 

5. <aU 

5. express , 

0. figure 

5. relative 

6. put 

G. table 

6. everything 

6. serve 

. 7. Monday 

7. road 

7. farther 

7. due ' 

8. take 

8. power 

8. knew 

8. ledge 

9. iU 

9. another 

9. fact 

9. informntiOQ 

10. sold 

10. church 

10. public 

10. present 


Eighih grnde. 

1. organization 
2j^cmergency 

3. appreciate 

4. sincerely 

5. athletic 
C. extreme 

« 7. pra^jtical 

8. proceed 

9. tordlally 
10. character 

Result of spelling test in ichite schools. 


Sixth grade. . 

1, often 

2. total 
examination 

4. marriage 

5. opinion 

6. witness 

7. theater 

8. supply 

9. course 
10. doubt 


Seventh grade. 

1. meant 

2. distinguish 

3. assure 

4. probably 
5v responsible 
C. dUnculty 

7. develop 

8. material 
0. senate 

10. agreement 


Bdiools aad grades. 


Blonom Street School: 

Grade II 

Grade HI 

Grade IV... 

Grade V 

Grade VL 

Total 


Qraaby School 
Otade n... 
Orada m... 


Mai.. 


"Boys. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

oorrect. 

Glrb. 

Words 

correct. 

Per 

oeot 

^oorrect. 

> 

Total 

pupils. 

Tot&l 

xvord.s 

Per 

oent 

oorrect. 

COfTOCt.’ 

correct. 

3a 

Irff 

7E7 

91 

383 

88.3 

50 

414 

- 83.8 

IS 

74 


IS 

151 

83.8 

31 

225 

72.6 

11 

79 

M 

18 

no. 

61.1 

|1 

183 

58.7 

6 

69 

866 

18 

134 

.74.4 

h 

186 

77.6 

* 6 

86 

mo 

4 

85 

87.5 

9 

70 

.77.7 

60 

414 

60.0 

66 



146 

von 

74.8 

1 

tt 

mo 

ft 

^ 79 

860. 

18 

16 

83.1 

r 

m 

E7 

4 

81 

7T»6 

P 


83.7 


n 

» ft 

li 

108 

"768 

n 

^1 

m 





' 
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Result of spelling test in u>hiie schools — Continued. 


SchooU ftnd grades. 


Logan School: 
(Jra<Je *TI. , 
Grade III., 
Grade IV. . 
Grade V. , 
Grade VI.. 
Grade VII. . 

»ToUl... 


UeMaster School: 


II. 


Grade 
Grade III 
Grade IV, 
Gratle V, 
Grade VI, 
Grade VII. 

Total.. 


Bbandon School: 

Oracle II 

Grade III 

Grade IV.... 

Grade V 

Grade VI.... 
Grade VII.... 


, Total.., 

Taylor School: 
Grade IL. 
' Grade III., 
Grade IV^ 
Grade ^ 
Grade VI., 
Grade VII., 


Total., 


Waver ley School: 

Grade II 

Grade III 

Ora«Je IV 

Gra<lc V..,,. 
Grade VI.. 
Grade VII 


Total.. 


High SchooL 

Grade Vm.. 


Total for all.. 


Boys. 

Words 

correct 

Per 

cent 

correct 

Girls. 

Words 

correct 

Per 

cent 

correct 

Total 

popUs. 

Total 

words 

correct 

Per 

cent 

correct. 


385 

559 

374 

303 

216 

187 

72.6 

69.0 

65.0 

72.0 

74.0 

65.0 

63 

66 

62 

48 

41 

36 

529 

534 

464 

368 

341 

287 

84.0 

81.0 
. 75.0 

77.0 

83.0 

80.0 

116 

147 

120 

90 

70 

65 

914 
1,093 
• 838 
671 
557 
474 

79.8 
74.3 

69.8 

74.5 

79.5 

72.9 


2,024 

69.0 

316 

2,523 

80.0 

608 

4,547 

74.7 

■ 3« 

45 
40 
.T3 
39 
28 

217 

314 

277 

258 

280 

201 

60.0 

69.7 
69.3 
78.1 

71.8 
71.8 

51 

37 

37 

35 

25 

28 

3.31 

256 

255 

278 

192 

209 

64.9 
69.2 

68.9 
79-4 
71.8 
74.4 

87 

82 

77 

68 

64 

56 

548 

•570. 

512 

516 

472 

410 

63.0 
69.5 

69.0 
78.8 
73.7 
73.2 

221 

1,547 

70.0 

213 

1,521 

71.4 

434 

3.068 

70.7 

14 

27 

■ 1 26 

.j 15 

.1 10 

•1 9 

118 

191 

193 

123 

75 

67 

84.0 

71.0 

74.0 

82.0 
k 75 .0 

74.0 

16 

IS 

21 

13 

IS 

11 

117 

141 

148 

90 

129 

98 

73.0 

78.0 

70.0 

69.0 

86.0 
89.0 

30 

45 

47 

28 

25 

20 

235 

332 

341 

213 

204 

165 

763 

73.7 

72.5 
76.0 

81.6 
82.5 

101 

767 

76.0 

94 

723 

77.0 

195 

1,490 

76.4 

37 

31 

37 

26 

22 

9 

221 

216 

253 

196 

167 

71 

59.0 

69.0 
' 68.0 

75.0 

76.0 

78.0 

38 

28 

. 39 

22 

286 
192 
275 
269 
235 
' 158 

75.0 

68.0 
70.0* 
81.0 
84^0 
71.0 

75 
59 

76 
59 

' 31 

507 

40S 

528 

455 

402 

229 

67.6 

69.1 
69.4 

78.7 
80.0 

74.2 

162 

1,124 

69.0 

188 

1.415 1 

75.0 1 

350. 

2.539 

72.5 

15 

11' 

21 

8 

6 

11 

• 76 
71 
144 
52 
38 
74 

B3.0 

64.0 

69.0 

65.0 

63.0 

67.0 

17 

21 

10 

13 

4 

9 

126 

175 

85 

83 

25 

54 

73.0 

63.0 

65.0 

64.0 

63.0 

60.0 

32 

32 

31 

21. 

10 

20 

202 

246 

229 

135 

63 

128 

63.1 

76.8 

73.8 
ftl.3 

63.0 

64.0 

72 

455 1 

61.0 

74 

548 1 

74.0 

146 

1,003 

667 

m . 661 j 

64.2 

107 

745 

69.6 

210 

1,406 

66.9 

1,021 1 7,079 1 

69.3 1 1,090 

8,341 

75.6 

2,111 

15,320 

72.5 


Result of spelling test in negro schoois. 


Schools and grades. 

Boys. 

Words 

correct. 

Per. 

cent 

correct. 

Girls. 

Words 

correct. 

ret 

cent 

correct. 

Tota^ 

pupluu. 

Total 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

B^Ver T* Washington 
School: 

Grade It 

32 

42 

25 

10 

11 

S 

222 

285 

17P 

69 

68 

21 

60 

68 

68 

€0 

81 

48 

43 

.28 

.25 

12 

567 

322 

308 

218 

189 

89 

70 

67 

72 

78 

76 

74 

113 

90 

68 

38 

36 

16 

•tSB 

789 

607 

470 

287 

257 

. no 

09.8 

67.4 
69.1 
7A5. 

71.4 
73.3 

Grade III 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

0(WeVIL,..w...i. . 


J T«il., 

123 

830 

68 

237 

1,093 

71 

300 

2,520 

70.2 
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Result of spelling test in negro schools — Continued. 


Schools aod grades. 

Boys. ' 

Words j 
correct.' 

Per 

' cent 1 
correct.] 

i Girls. 

1 

Words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Total 

pupils. 

Total 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Howard Schooh 

Grade II 

fiO 

224 

45 

45 

300 

67 

95 

634 

55.1 

Grade III 

A1 

220 

36 

72 

393 

55 

133 

613 

46.0 

(trade IV 

30 

233 

78 

56 

408 

73 

86 

641 

74.5 

.(Jmde V . . 

V^rade VI 

28 

74 

26 

58 

256 

44 

86 

330 

38.8 

14 

106 

76 

30 

174 

58 

44 

280 

63.6 

Grjwio VII 

10 


■ 50 

38 

193 

51 

48 

252 

52.5 

vm 

13 

78 

f 

1 47 

323 

69 

GO 

401 

66.8 

Tol:il.. 

206 

994 

4s 

346 

2,047 

59 

552 

3,041 

55.0 

Total for all 

329 

,1,830 

58 

583 

3, Itb 

65 

W2 

5,570 

61.0 


Sutnmary of spelling test. 


di sir United hy grades. 



'While M-hooLs. 

\ L 

N^^gro schools. 




Grades. 

Bios- 1 
soni 1 
Strt'Ct. 

] Gran- 
! by. 

Logan. 

Mr- 

r 

■ 

Shan- 

don. 

I-.... 

lof. 

J 

w/v- 

cylcy. 

Book- 
er T. 
Wash- 
ing- 
ton, 

How- 

ard. 

Ail 

white 

schools. 

AH 

negro 

echooU. 

The 

entire 

sye- 

tem. 

Second grade. . . 

Third grade 

Fourth grade... 

Fifth grade 

Sixth gTDde 

Seventh grade . 

82.8 

72.5 
.W. 7 

77.5 
77.7 

82 5 ^ 
82.7 

" ‘ s* • • 

79.6 1 
74.3 1 
.09.8 
74-5 
79.5 1 
72.9 

1 63.0 
1 69.5 
09.0 
78-8 
1 73.7 
73.2 

7H.3 

73.7 

72.5 
70.0 

81.6 
825 

67. 6 
69. 1 
09. 4 
78.7 
80.0 
74.0 

(3.1 
.76 8 

'73.8 

64^3 

f3.0 

64.0 

69.8 

67.4 
69.1 

75.5 
71 4 

J73.3 

55^1 

40.0 

74.6 
38.3 

03.6 
52.5 
60.8 

'72.6 
72.8 
69.3 
70.0 
77.5 
73 74 
60.9*^ 

63.1 

64.7 

72.1 

49.7 

07.1 
, 67.4 

S^66.8 

69.8 
66.4 

70.1 

68.1 

74.8 

69.8 

66.9 

Righth grade.. . 

• 











All grades. 

74.3 

82.0 

74.7 

70.7 . 

70.4- 

' . 1 

72.5 

,68.7 

70.2* 

55.0 

72.5 

61.0 

69.1 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 8PEIX1N0 TEST. 


r" 


In giving the test, taking the system as a wholf, 30,230 words were 
dictated, of which numher 20,890, or 69.1 per cent, w’erc spelled cor- 
rectly. Taking the average of 73 per cent correct among the cities 
where the test has been given under the same conditions as a standard, 
it is seen that for the entire sy'stem Columbia fell short hy nearly 4 
points. The averages of several of the schools, however, passed th$ 
standard; the Blossom Street, Granby, I^gan, and Shandon Schools, 
for example. The Taylor almost, reached the standard, while the 
McMaster, the Waveidcy, the eighth grade in the high school, and 
both of the negro schools fell below, one of the^atter, the Howard, 
being so low as to suggest the need of a radical overhauling of tibe 
work of the school: 

All of the white schools, regarded as a group, reached 72,5 pei^ cent 
of accuracy; whei'ej]^ the negro schools fell below the score ' 
by the \yhitc children by 11 points. " Here again, however^ 
llowfticcl $chool brings down the hcgi*h rating ^rioiihl^ The Booker 
Si^ool^indeed^its ^ with ether ^opla of the 





y 
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system, stands well, having a TJ) per cent rating for all grades taken 
together. This places it in the same scholarship group with the 
^ . Waverley School, thfe McMaster School, ^and the eighth grade of the 
high school. 

As to the grades taken separately, but for the system as a whole, 
only one reached the standard average of 73 per cent, the sixth grade, 
though, if the white children be separated from the negroes, the 
scores of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are seen to have passed 
this standard, while the second and third grades are but a fraction 
lower. In one school, the Shandon, every grade reached or passed 
the standard. Among the white children the Ibw^cst score was made 
by the eighth grade, it having an accuracy rating of^G.9 per cent, 
being 3 points below the next lowest grade and nearly 6 points bcl^v 
the average of the white schools. 


A comparison between the boys and girlS.of the system as to 
relative standing is interesting. Among the white schools of the city 
10,210 words were dictated to the boys, and 7,079 were spelled cor- 
rectly, or 69.3 per cent. To the girls were dictated 10,900 words, and 
8,241 were spelled correctly, or 75.6 per cent. The white boys fell 
short of the standard, then, by 3.7 per cent^whereas the girls passed 
the standard by almost as many points. In but one school, the 
Granby, did the li#ys excel the girls. It is notable that with but one 
exception in all of the white schools the giris exceeded, the standard 
score, whereas the boys, fell short in all but two schools. In the negro 
schools the girls likewise outranked the boys, though neither reached 
the standard score of 73 per cent correct in either of the schools. 

The showing made in this test is very creditable ; howeVer, inasmuch 
as a school department should ever strive to better its work, it is sug- 
gested that this can be accomplished, judging by the results of the 
test,, by giving special attention to the work of the following grades: 


Blossom Street School — Third and fourth grades. 

Logan School Fourth grade. 

BlcMuster School Second, third, atad fourth grades. ' 

Taylor ScIkh)! .Second, third, and fourth grades. 

Waverley School .1 Second, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

High School Elg\)th grade. 

Booker T. Wn«hlngtou School (pegro)._^ond, third,, fourth, and sixth grades. 
Howard School (negro). All grades except the fourth. 



The range of variation as between the lowest and highest scores 
gaii^ by eacH grade in the system is large, indicating that the 
lulling work of the ^stem is in need at coordination. In the second 
grad^f the white schools alone eonsidored, this variation is £0 points; 
ill tke 4 points ; ip louiihi j?rtides, 16 points 

jKach|Andl in sixth an4 $pve^tli l8 ppjp|s each. Were fte 

icien^jr oi^ihe wor& in fiibe ^des ^hreh^^ list^ as being in need 




II 
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of special attention brought up to the suggested standard, this wide 
variation ip results would be eliminated. ' ^ 

Within the limits, too,, of each school the'range of variation is nearly 
as great, showing that each school, taken as a unit, is in need of closer 
supervision. For example, the variation between the highest and 
lowest grade^scores in the Blossom Street School is 24 points; in the 
* Granby the two classes are together in their rating; in the Logan the 
range is 10 poinfe; in the McMaster, 16 points; in the Shandon, 10 
points; in the Taylor, 12 points; and in the Waverley, 13 points. Of 
course, were the grades broken up into class units in every instance, 
the range of' variation would be considerably increased- With close 
supervision, however, it will not be difficult to eliminate this variation 
by raising the grades which are weakest nearer to the standard score. 


B. THE CO0RTT8 ABITHMETIO TEST. 


The most widely used test for judging of the efficiency of schools 
and classes in the operations (^ addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division^with integers is that devised by Dr. S. A. Courtis, of 
Detroit. By testing thousands of children of all grades and in all 
types of schools throughout the country^ he has formulated a stand- 
ard of attainment in both speed and accuracy by wh^h other schools 
can be rated. . ^ 

The serihs consists of four tests printed on a four-page foldey, one 
test to each page. Twenty-four examples of equal difficulty are 
given in each. A time liipit is set for each test, 8 minutes for the 
addition test, 4 minutes ior the subtraction, 6 minutes for the 
multiplication, and 8 minutes for the division test. Within these 
respective time limits each pupil tested is required to solve as many 
examples as he c?m. The papers are then marked for the number 
attempted (speed.) and for the number which are correct (accuracy). 
In order that all tests may be standardized, credit is given for 
examples incomplete or partially correct. The following are sample 
exercises of the four tests, the remaining examples of eaph Mvk of ^ 
equal difficulty : ‘ 

Test No. 1. Addition (8 minuter). 



627 

297 

136 

486 

384 

170 

277 

837 


870 

925‘ 

340 

765 

477* 

783 ' 

445 

882 


756 

473 

m 

624 

881 

-607 ‘ - 

682 

959 


837 

983 

' 386 

140 

266 

200 

l»4 

603 


924 

81{5 . 

353 

812, 

679 

300 

481 : 

118 


,110 

661 

904 

466 

24l 

m 

778; 

781 


'S54 

794 

647. 

365 

796 

535 

849 

.766 . 


900 

; ; ITt 

^ iW 

884 

850 

.. .323 

167 

. ■ 5!22V 

% 

. 844 

'-■’■*va24-C 


\ 6^ 







K 


■ 

M 
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Te$i No. 2. Subtraction (4 ntinutes). 

115364741 67208125 - 92057^52 113380936 

80105261 29346801 426>81K)37 42556840 


♦ Test No. S. Multiplication {6 minutes). 


8876 

9245 

7368 

2594 

1&6495 

93 

86 

74 


10 


Test Ac 

). Division 

(8 wfni/fc«). 


37)14467 

86)60372 

04)67774 

25)0750 

THE 

RESULTS 

or THE TEST 

IN COLUMBIA. 



The test' was given in 6oliimbiii early in 1918 to^pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and ciglith grades, wlio were just completing 
the first semester’s work of the scliools. In all, 1,229 pupils, 897 
white and 332 negro, were tested. The tables which follow show the 
number of attempts which were made by each grade. Ins^ad of 
giving the average numbe^ of attempts made by the pupils S each, 
class, the median number is given. The median, it should oe ex- 
plained, is the middle point in a series or the point above which there 
are just as many as there are below it. Thus, for example, if five 
pupils work, respectiv7*Jy, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 11 problems, the median 
number worked would be that number which was solved by the 
pupil who stood at the middle point of the series, i. e., at 6. This is 
a ^tter way of expressing the ‘‘central tendency” of the group 
than through the use of the average or arithmetical mean and is 
employed now in statistical work much mdre frequently. 

THE RATE OF SPEED. \ 

These tables show how the pupils divide up in the luimber of 
examples which were attempted. For example, in the )\ddition tost 
of the eighth grade of the white schools, 4 pupijs attempted 3 ex- 
amples each, 14 attempted to work 4 eaclji^ 18 pupils attempted 5 
each, etc. The “central tendency” of the class as a whole, called 
the median,” was 8.1 examples attempted. The results in all four 
tests are shown for white children and negro children gro^iped 
separately and for thq two grouped together, which gives, fpr pur- 
poses of comparison, the accomplishment of the system as a whole 
to speeds \ 


14S 
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' Division aiiempU {timej 8 fninutet). 



THK DEOBEE QT ACCD&ACT. 


Obviously the number of problems attempted ^es no clue to the 
^ degree of accuracy ; and this alone, then, is not a fair test of the effi- 
ciency of the work Of a system, for educationally it is better to at- 
tempt fewer examples and do them correctly than to try a great 
many but to have a low score in accuracy. To judge fairly, then, 
of the work', the degree of accuracy i^th which the- work is done 
must also, be taken into account The following tables show the^ " 
degree of accuracy attained by the several grades in the four tests. ^ 
In the addition test, for example, of 204 white children in the eighth 
grade 49 of them did not work correctly moie than 49 per cent of 
the problems which they atteriipted; 40 fell within a range of 50 
to 60 p^r cent right^ 32 atfaincd a range of f rom »60 to 70 ^r ^nt 
right; while the “central tendency of the class is 64 per cent < 
correct t , * ^ * 

Addition test — Percentoge^of accuggfiy. • 
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Subtraction tc$t — l^ercentage of^ accuracy* , . 


OnideSv 

• 

Total 

papen. 

0-49 pel 
oeot 
oo^vet. 

’ 50 per 
cent 

60 pei^ 
cent 

•70 per 
cent 

80 per 
cent 

90 per 
cent 

100 per 
cent 

Kedkn 

aoco* 





■ oofrect. 

. correct. 

. oorreet. 

correct. 

oorreet. 

Twej. 

White; 

.• 

20i 

194 

217 

282 

24 

19 


97 

39i 

' 49 

45 

13 


7C3 

VII .* 

M 
1 1 

ol 

29 

, VI 

33 

lx 

As 

35 

36 

18 

• 36 

80.0 

' V 

58 

20 

31 

9 a 

53 

12 

32 

76.9 

Negro: 

/ vm,. 

65 

66 

* 15 

uO 
1 1 

o4 

V7 

35 

61 

5 

51 

0 

. 73.1 



1 1 
t j 

11 

8 

7 

0 

0 

61.8 

VI 

.80 

A 

35 

87 

M 

17 

11 

9 

9 

1 

0 

58.0 

V ^ 

260 

297 

410 

30 

ll 

11 

3 

M.A 

, 5 

8 

1 

3 

53.0 

White and Nerroc 
VIII...;. 

6 

7 

56 

M 

61 

0 

5 

47.4 

VII 

4i 


Dx 

40 

42 ; 

37 

44 

41 

A 

13 

29 

7l‘0 

VI 

68 

.37 

19 

36 

75.3 

V 



4 

35 

70.0 

t 

t 

1 


37 

■ “i 

‘ 

56 

00.0 

<» ■ 

Mult^ 

ipHcation test — Percentage of ctccuracy. \ 

• 


^OrBdeJT 


Total 

papers. 

0-49 per 
cjcnl 

1 

50 per 
cent 

60 per 
cent 

70 per 
cent 

80 per 
cent 

90 per 
cent 

100 per 
cent 

aoci^ 



eorrect. 

correct. 

correct. 

correct. 

oorreo6t 

^correct. 

oorreet. 

t»cy 

White; 

Vlir.a. 

204 

104 

217 

2^ 

“M 

66 

80 

47 

81 

gj 


J11 

38 



18 


VII 


01 

*84 

64 

40 

51 

6 

i 

65.1* 

vu *. ... 

SI 

9/1 

9/k 

35 

• B 

34 

' 76.3 

V.... 

76 

18 

33 

sW 

2A 

OV 

29 

5 

5 

39 

68.7 

Negro:. 

« vin*A 

VII A. . 



<K) 

14 

7 

43 

1 

0 

41 

8 

.66.7 

58.0 

vi 

31 

90 

65 

64 

76 

f 

10 

6 

7 

0 

8 

50.0 

V 

*' 121 

262 

260 

10 . 
^A 

14 

8 

6 

‘ 0 

6 

55.C 

While and Negro: 
VIII. 

10 

43 

38 

^ 0 
H9 

4 

33 

8 

40 

0 

6 

47.3 

VI! 

Oo 

9_9 

3 

36 

63.6 

'VI 

297 

410 

iA 

So 

IC9 

41 

61 
• * 46 

^ N 

6 

77 

71.3 

V^ 

166 

M 

OO 

CO 

37 

5 

34 

05.0 



Os 


38» 

1 

47 

.57.6 


division te^t — Percentage of accuracy. 


^ Grades. ' 

Total 

papers. 

0-49 per 
cent 
correct. 

50 per 
cent 
correct. 

60 per t 
cent 
correct. 

70 per 
cent , 

80 per 
cent 
correct. 

90 per 
cent ' 

i^)por 

cent 

UcdiiQ 

aoeti* 



correct. 

correct. 

correct. 

racy. 

IVhile: . 

VIII 

304 

194 

217 

283^ 

58 

66 

23 

10 ' 

19 

17 

23 ' 

Ifi 




S3 


Vll 

If 

g 

14 

65 

41 

m 4< 

86.S 

VI.. 

13 

lo 

* ai 

33 

11 

69 

,»0 

\w.. . 

' 66 

39 

Ol 

^ Ai\ 

88 

0 

79 

*84.4 

Negro: 

VIII 

21 

27 

5 

W 

A 

33 

'7 

* 3 

41 

m 

/ V 

63 

69.0 

vn 

§t 

• ¥ 

f A 

7 


8 

\ -53.3 

VI 

80 

128 

363 

360 

397 

410 

33 

tOL 

• 44 ' 

37 

A 11 
167 

. 0 
11 * 

lU 

gk 

5 

0 

16 


< .V 

1C 

n 

' 23 

* 14 

n 

1 

-*7 

1 

91 

0 

1 

48 

60 

41 

43 

X 

0 

34 

57.9 

White end Negro: 

VIII 

1 

81' 

0 

13 

4^7 

VII 

«%A 

6 

U 

91 


VI ,... 

o9 

«7 

W 

9t 

• 84 

. 84.1 

- V 

ml 

At 


0 

103 

- 80.0 




91 

34 

1 

75 

^87.^ 
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period of several years which indicate what other schools are able to 
do in these fundamental operations of arithmetic. ^ These standards 
as summarized by Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly* comprise three: (1) 
General median scores based upon the tabulation of many thoiisands 
of individual scores in tests given in 1915-16; (2) the standards pro- 
posed by Courtis after three years’ use of these tests; (3) the median 
scores of the Boston system after, the use of the test for three years. 

The table which follows shows the results of the test in Columbia 
compared with these standards and also with the results obtained in 
coim^tion with.' the survey, of the San Krancisco schools. 


Columbia in comparison, 

ADDITION. 


OredM. 

Geooral 

standard. 

Court la 
Hiandard. 

Boston. 

Ban Francisco.!' 



Columbia. 



The system. 

Whiles. 

Negroes. 






T 




£ . 



I . 







0 





m 


"Sc 

m 

y 

aS 







5 

-0 


•6 

u 

3 


5 


•6 

3 

S 8 

*0 

3 




a 

8 

i 

8 

1 

b 

1 

8 


t. 

8 

« 5 

1 

g 

1 



CO 

< 

(0 


. a: 

-< 

CO 

< 

w “ 


< 

W*" 

CQ 

■ 

00 

< 

VIII 

11.6 


1 13 

100 

12 

80 

11.9 

74.8 

8.9 

7.6 

61. 7 " 

4.7 

8.1 

64.0 

6.0 

53.3 

VII 

10.9 

75. (T 

11 

100 

11 

86 

9.7 

69.8 

6.8 

7.5 

63.1 

4.7 

80 

67.0 

5.9 

55.7 

VI 

9.8 

73.0 

19 

100 

10 

70 

10.3 

74.1 

7.6 

6.8 

60.0 

4.0 

7.4 

64.0 

5.2 

5X1 

V 

f 8. 6 

70.0 

8 

100 

9 

70 

8.2 

75.3 

6.0 

,5.8 

56.2 

3.3 

6.4 

61.4 

4.6 

47.5 


SUBTRACTION. 


• 

13.9 

87.0 

1.3 

100 

12 


13.9 

90.9 

1X6 

9.6 

VI. 0 

6.8 

9.9 

76.2 

8.6 


11.6 

.80.0 

12 

100 

11 

90 

12.5 

8.5.1 

10.7 

9.4 

75.2 

1 7^ 

9.8 

80.0 

8.7 


10. .3 

H.'*. 0 

11 

100 

10 

90 

11.4 

84.3 

9.6 

8.3 

70.0 1 

5.8 

9.0 

V6.9 

6.3 


9.0 

L 1 

83.0 

1 , 

9 

100 

9 

80 

9.1 

8X6 

7.5 

6.7 

A.O 

4.0 

7.4 

73.1 

5.8 


MULTIPLICATION. ' 


VIII 

11.^ 

81.0 

11 

100 

11 

80 . 

10.5 

76.0 

8.0 

7.0 

63.6 

4.5 

7.8 

65. 1 

5.8 

58,0 

VII 

10.2 

80.0 

10 

100 

10 

80 

9. 1 

74.0 

6.7 

7.8 

71.2. 

5.6 

8.3 

76.3 

.5.9 

50.0 

VI 

9.1 

78 0 

9 


9 

SO 

8 8 

78.7 

6.9 

6.4 

65.0 

4 2 

6.8 

1-8.7 

4.3 

.55.6 

AT 

7.5 

75. 0 

8 

\ 

10 ^ 

7 

7P 

6.8 

66.9 

4.5 

5.6 

57.5 

3.2 

6.2 

06.7 

3.3 

47 2 


DIVISION. 


!vm 


91.0 

11 

100 

11 

90 

0,6 

89.2 

*8.6 

6.7' 

8X7 

8.5 

7.2 

86.3 

4.5 

03.3 

:vii 

9.6 

90.0 

10 

100 

10 

90 

8. 1 

80.3 

6.5 

6.5 

84.1 

5.5 

7.4 

86. IT 

4.5 

60.0 

*VI 

8.2 

87.0 

8 

lOO 

3 

80 

7.6 

74.7 

5.7 

4.9 

80.0 

3.9 

5 5 

84.4 

4.0 

67.2 

y...« 

, 6.1 

77.0 

6 

100 

6 

70 I 

4.7 

57.0 

X7 

^4.3 

57.6 

2.5 

5.0 

69.0 

3.3 

42.7 


> From tb6 Ban Ftuclsoo nirv«y. ^ ^ 

* SpMd to the Damb«r of ei^amplesMtemptod io the prMcribod time. 

• Aoooracy to the per cent of exAin pies correct. 


unn Bj»VAiiun a THE WUBnS.TKST. 




It. will ^ easier to understond Cohiihijla’s sliotmg in t}lih If 
^*^*^*” Igrecedi^y ta^e 8p|ai^Ji|ti^. 


■ 


^llofiroo, DeToM, and 


iHi 


EdMtloBiU Twtrtae IMt.^ M-4(r. 

miSksuM 
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fcrently. In the columns headed “General standard” medians are 
given which express the results obtained by Courtis himself in test- 
ing thousands of children in in^ny school systems in various parts of 
the country. - To compare the results of the test of the Columbia 
system with this standard the facts may be stated in the following 
way: 


Addition test. 


Ocneral atandard. 

The elRhth pradon attempted 11.6 ex- 
niiiplCR, solving 8.8 examples. 

The fioventh grades attempted lO.O ex- 
amples, solving 8.1 examples. 

The sixth grades nttempted 0.8 examples, 
solving 7.1 examples. 

The tifth grades attempted 8.6 examples, 
solving 6 examples. 


Columliia gyitem. 

The eighth grades attempted 7.6 examples, 
solving 4.7 examples. 

<The seyenth grades attempted 7.J ex- 
amples, solving 4.7 gp^amples. 

The sixth grades attempted 6.8 examples, 
solving 4 examples. ^ 

The nflh grades MtcroptcHl 5.8 examples, 
solving 3.3 examples. 


Subtraction test. 


The eighth grades attempted 12.9 -ex- 
amples, solving 11,2 examples. ’ 

The seventh grades attempted 11.6 ex- 
amples. solving 9.0 examples. 

The sixth grades attempled 10. oxamplesi 
solving 8.8 examples. 

The fifth grades attempted 9 cxamplehi 
solving 7.4 examples. • 


The eighth grades attempted 9.6 "Ex- 
amples, solving 6.8 examples. 

The seventh grades attempted 9.4 ex-. 

amplos, solving 7 examples. 

The sixth grades attempted 8.3 examples, 
-solving 6.8 exaffTples. 

The fifth grado.s attempted 6.7 examples, 
solving 4 examples. 


Multiplication test. 


The eighth grades attempted 11.5 ex- 
.ninples, solving 0.3 examples. 

The seventh grades attempted, 10.2 ex- 
niniflea, solving 8.1 examples. 

The sixth grades attempted 0.1 examples,' 
solving 7 examjflos. 

The fifth grades attempted 7.0 examples, 
solving 6.6 examples. 


The eighth grades attembted 7 examples, 
6o|ving 4.5 examples.^ 

The seventh grades attempted 7,8 ex- 
amples, solving 6.6 example. 

The sixth grades attempted 6.4 examples, 
solving 4.2 examples. 

The fifth grades attempted 6.8 examplea, 
solving 3.2 examples. 


Division test. 


The eighth grade.s attempted 10.7 ex- 
ninples, solving 0.7 examples. -► 

The seventh grades attempted 0.6 ex- 
amples, solving 8.6 examples. * 

The sixth grades attempted 8.2 examples, 
solving 7.1, examples. 

The tifth grades attempted 6.1 examples, 
aolriag 4.7 examples. 


The eighth grades attempted 6.7 sx- 
amples, solving 5.6 examples. 

The seventh grades attempted 6.0 ex- 
amples, solving 6.0 examples. 

The sixth grades attempted 4.0 examples, 
Botvin g 3.0 examples. 

The fifth grades attempted 4.8 examples, 
solving 2.6 examples. 



This test has not before been given officially in any city having as 
lai-ge a negro population as has Columbia. Consequently it is not 
possible to ^tjraate with any degree o^ accuracy how far this factor • t 
o))erate8 in affecting’ the ranl^g of the oity in comparison with other ' 
cities. The city of- Butte, JVfhnk, comes as nOar bei% comparfeble to ■ 
Columbia in size and in ^®iai charapteu as amy c% where the r^lts ' 

ofjte test are of reedt-d. When i|e fe^wafit^ven « “ ' ‘ 
h#4.a pojpTaiali^ somewWt in esoew pf 
^ did Was, f hjto, & Was InadA op of 
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those of direct foreign descent While the characteristics of the 
^respective populations of the two cities are totally different, they are 
alike in that they both introduce elements of difficulty in school work. 
A comparison of the results of the test in the two places will be of 
interest, though it would scarcely be fair to either city to consider 
the comparison too seriously. 

The records of the Butte test do not give the number of problems 
attempted; so a comparison can be made on the basis only of the 
number which were correctly solved. This comparison, expressed in 
terms of the median score ol each grade, follows: 


Comparison icith the Bittte spstcm in CTamplcs correctly finished. 


■ 

Addition tost. 

Subtraction test. 

MiiItipHcation tost. 

Division test. 

Butte. 

Colum- 

bia. 

Butte. 

Colum- 

bia. 

Butte. 

Colum- 

bia. 

Butlo. 

1 ia. 

vm. 

5 3 

. 4.7 

9.8 

ft. 8 

fi.l 

4.5 

10.2 

f?:'5 

VII 

l8 

4.7 

7.1 

7.0 

ft. 5 

5. ft 

‘ 7.2 

■ ,5. 5 

VI 

3.4 

4.0 

5. s : 

5.8 

5.0 

4.2 

4<} 

. 3.9 

V 

2.9 

3.3. 

5.5 


i. 

3.2 

3.0 

2.5 


To show where the weakest spots of ‘the Columbia system are, as 
shown by the Courtis test, a table sottihg forth the standing made by 
the several schools of the system follows:* 


Columbia schools compared.. 
ADDITION, 


Grades. 


vin... 
vn..., 
VI. 

V 


Exam plea. 


/E xamploe attempted . 

PeroenU^ correct 

|jExampMB attempts. . 
‘ Peroentace correct. , .> 
Examples attempted.. 
PeroonUffe correct. . ^ 
Examples attempt^. . 
\Penentage oorrect 


■ While schools. 


7.6 
62.6 

6.6 

64.0 


i 

1 ' 

d 

o 

•S 

s 

* EjQ 

Taylor. 

49 

"I 

V 

r/3 

tr 

5 

u c 

h:b 

?> 

Howard, 






R.l 


5.0 






64 0 


5.3-0 

8.3 

6.1 

7.3 

8.4 

6.9 


' 4,'«’ 

6,2 

66.8 

66.6 

65.0 

67.0 

76.0 


AVO 

56,0 

7.1 

7.4 

6.3 

8,4 

6-7 


4 9 

5.4 

70,0 

62.7 

56.4 

67.6 

66.0 


6l ft 

60.0 

6.4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 


4.0 

^ ,4.0 

68.7 

66.8 

60.0 

66.0 

5;r.7 

' 

42.7 

41.6 


Nrpro 

schools. 


SUBTRACTION. 


vra.. 

VU... 

Vi..". 


fExanmdee attempted . 

‘ ireroeatafe eonact 

/Exempli attempted 

* iPetwota^ correct.^ 

/Example attempted.. . 

; 

^ wtieot* 







0-0 

76.2 





* 



10. 1 

. 0.4 

0.7 

06.0 

' 10.0 

6.3 

76.8 

88.6 

78.2 

76,0 


53 -S 

0,6 

0,0 

0.0 

: 0 il 

ao 

...... 

0.0 

81.0 

80,0 

11.0 

| 68.1 

66.0 


^ 63. 7 

A 8 * 0 , 

7.1 

0.7 

LO 


8.1 


74.0 

. 66.6 


60 .p 


^ 0 ^ 
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VIII. 

VII.. 

VI... 

V..,. 


I 

’fF.xamples attempted 

\ I'tvrcenlaf^; corrocl 

i Examples attempted.. . . 

rcrcontafto correct 

Kxamplra attempted 

roTConlage correct. . j*.... 

‘/Kxamplcs attempted 

•.\!‘erocntage correct 

I 





7 



7.8 





* 



65.1 



i 8.5 

7.6 

‘ 7.9 

o.i 

8.2 


6.3 


73.7 

74.3 

78.7 

81.3 

73.3 


43.6 

6.3 

6.8 

6.4 

7.0 

7.5 

S.S 


4.3 

, 49.0 1 

70.0 

6S.5 

68.3 

68.7 

57.5 


52.5 

5.0 

6.3 

6.3 

5.4 

6.7 

5.8 


3.1 

79.9 

64.4 

n.2 

61.0 

67.0 

: 37.7 


44.3 


6.S 
66 A 
«.0 
60.0 
5.0 
58.7 
3.4 
33.0 


DIVISION. 


'VIII- 

VII.. 

VI... 

V.... 


F.xanvples attempted, 
i ‘erocnlago correct ... 
j/Kxainplcs attempted. 

’ :'ercenta^io correct. . . 
Kxomples attempted. 

1 1 'ereentafte correct . . . , 
Kx&mples attempted. 
I’eroenta^ oorrect 


4.6 

85-0 

4.2 

68.0 


6.9 
80.1 

5.9 
85. B 

4.7 

71.6 


6.7 
80.9 

5.-3 

83.6 

4.7 
60.0 


a. I 
86.1 

7.6 

91.0 

4.6 

66.0 


9.7 

100.0 

6.0 

80.0 

6.2 

70.0 


4 5 

37.7 


3.9 

43.6 

3.3 

63.8 

1.7 

35.0 


4.8 

«3.3 

4.6 

«3.0 

5.0 

51.5 

3.5 

30.7 


Granting to principals the time and the ^thority to supervise the 
v\ork of their schoojs and holding them responsible for results; 
initiating frequent comparative tests mvep from time to time by the 
superintendent and supervisors to find out* how the work is going; 
devising a methodology for dealing effectively with the drill phases 
of school work; and constructive supervision intelligently exercised, 
will operate to lift this branch of the work of Columbia’s system 
speedily to a worfcliy place among the schools and cities whose attaiir- 
inents afford a reasonable standard for all. 

0. THE BEA8ONIN0 TEST IN ABITHlIETia 

No very satisfactory tests for measuring the ability of pupils to 
solve problems involving reasoning have been devis^. The' most 
widely used is that worked out by Stone.^ Stone himself used, it in 
testing the 6 A grades of 26 cities. It has been used also in a num- 
ber of city school Surveys; so that results gotten in many places are 
of ^ord, affording fairly definite standards of what is to be ex- 
pected from its use. The te^ contains 12 * problems graduated in 
, difficulty and having a’varyihg credit value dependent upon their 
difficulty. The time allowance.for tlie test is exactly 15 minutes. ^ 
While Stone’s plan for -marking the papers allows credit "for 
examples partly right and for examples which are not com](ileted, 
nevertheless, in order that conditiojis under which the papers are 
marked may not be subject to variation due. to the variation in the 
values which different exanodners would give such 'papers, it has keen 
^ the practice in .most recent surveys to allow no credit for problms 
which are only partiy correct .;br wWch.i^ Thus, ifor 

example, in the Butte sumy, in. the^^ of thh schools of 

Salt Gitv. in the suivev'bf .tKir 
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that of the schools of Janesvflle, Wis., in each of which the Stone 
test was used, the problems were marked on the basis only of riglit 
or wrong answers. In order that Columbia might be compared with 
these cities in the results obtained, this method of marking was em- 
ployed. 

.The test, with the value given to each problem, follows ; 

THE STONE BEASONINO TEST. 


(Solve as many of the following problems as you have time for; work them In ordep as 

numbered.) 

1. If you buy 2 tablets at 7 (jents each and a l>ook for 05 cents, how much 
change should you receive from a two-dollur hill? (1.0.) 

2. .Tohn sold 4 Saturday Evening Posts at 5 cents each. He kept onc-lialf 
the money and wdth the otlier half ^ he bought Sunday paiH'rs at 2 cents each. 
How many did he buy? (1.0.) 

3. If James had 4 times as much money as G^rge, he would have $10. 
How much money has George? ( 1 . 0 .)* 

4. How many pencils can you buy for 50 cents at tlie rate of 2 for 5 cents'^ 

( 10 .) 

5. Tbe unlfornus for a baseball nine cost $2.50 ‘each. The shoes cost $2 a 
pair. What was the total cost of uniforms and shoes for the nine? (i.O.). 

6. In«the schools of a certain city there ^ 2,200 puplKs; one-lmlf are In the 
primary ^ade. one-fourth In the grammar grades, one-eigbth in the high 
school, and the rest in the night school. How many pu])ns are thci^e in the 
night school? (1.4.) 


7. If 34 tons of coal cost $21. whot will 54 tons cost? (1.2.) 

8. A news dealer bought some magazines for $1. He sold them for $1.20. 
gaining 5 cents on each magazine. ^How many magazines were there? (1.0.) 

9. A gk\ spent one-elghtti j»f her money for car fare, and three times as 

much for clothes. Half of what she had left was 80 cents. How much money 
did she have at first? (2.0.) ^ 

10. Two girls receive $2.10 for making buttonholes. One makes 42. the other 
28. How shall they divide the money? (2.0.) 


X 


Mr. Johnson paid 


, 11, Mr. Brown paid one-third of the cost of a building; 
onehalf the cost. Mr. Johnson received $500 more annual rent than Mr. 
Brown. How much did he receive? (2.0.) 

12. A freight train left Albany for New Yprljat 6 o’clock. An exprci^s train 
left oh the same track at 8 o‘clockv It went at\lie rate of 40 miles nn holir 
At what time of day wlU It overSke the freight tk\n If the freight train stops 
alter It has gone 66 miles? (2.0.) 

RwilU oj the rtoioning test in tohiU ichooU. 


Sdiooti ftfid gradsi. 

"V ' . i‘ 

Nam- 

b«r’of 

puji^ 

Total 

exam- 

plos 

at- 

tempted- 

Total 

Per- 

OODt- 
ago Of 
OCCtt- 

racy, ' 

Total 

credits. 

. • 

Avor- 

age 

cm Us 
per 
pupil. 

Aver- 
age 
exam- 
pi 83 •- 
at- 
torn ptod 

per 

pupil. 

Aver- 
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Results of the reo«on<n^ test in tohUe schools — Qontlmied. 



Results of the reasoning test in negro schools. 


Bdioob tod inda*. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupUs. 


Total 

exam- 

ples 

at- 

tempted. 


Total 

exam- 



Per- 
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re of 
accu- 
racy. 
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pupil. 
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at- 
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per 
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•pupU." 



M.0 
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U.0 
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M.S 


L< 

S.I 

A4 

TI 


uo 

'Ai 
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Booker T. Waahiiuton School: 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Gi^vn 

awiU--. 

Howard School: ‘ 

Grade V. 

GradeVl...: 

Grade VU..... 

Giwievin.. 

^ * TothL ’ ’ ' 
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Columbia Bchoolt compared in average exaniplea per pupil attempted and ^ght.’ 


Oradee. 

White, schools. 

Negro schools. 

All 

while 

school^. 

All 

negro 

*hojLs. 

• 

.The 

entire 

.-sys- 

tem. 

Blos- 

som 

Street. 

Logan. 

Me- 

Master. 

Bhan- 

don. 

Tay- 

lor. 

Wnv- 

crley. 
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School- 

Book- 
er T'. 
Wash- 
ing- 
ton. 

How- 
1 ard. 

Fifth grade 

Sixth grade.... 
Seventh grade.. 

/ ft.6 
\ 3.1 
f 6.3 

P' 

4.5 

3.0 

7.5 

4.6 

8.0 
5,9 

6.Q 

2.8 

6.9 

4.7 

8.2 

58 

4.7 

2.4 

7.0 
4.7 

9. 1 

6.1 

5.9 , 
3,:t 
7.;i 
4.7 
6.6 
5.0 

5. T 
2.5 

6. :t 

4.7 

7.7 
5.2 

s , . 

6.4 

5.0 

5:2 

63 1 

4-4 1 

ti 

i 5.3 
2.2 
5.2 
:t.l 
4.6 
3.1 

.5.4 

2.9 
7.1 
4.7 

7.9 
5.6. 

4.1 

1.2 
4.7 

2.4 

6.4 

U 

^ 5.^ 

.10 

2.4 

6.5 

4.0 
7.3 

5.1 
6.0 

4.6 

.\Il grades. . 







I 








/ 616 
t 3.3 

6.4 

4.4 

7.0 

3.8 

6.5 

4.0 

6.6 

4.2 

6.6 

4.0 

6.4 

5,0 

4.0 1 
14 1 

4.8 

2.1 

6.6 

4.3 

4.6 

2.1 

6.1 

.1,7 


‘ The upix'r figures show the numbor attempted; the lower, the number right. 
Columbia schools compared in aceraffe occuracy,' 


Qrados. 

While schoobr. 

Negro .sihooLs. 
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while 

All 
[ negro 

IselKiot. 
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entire 

sy.s- 

tfin. 
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Street. 
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Master, 
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don. 
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Wav- 
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ing- 
ton. 
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Sixth i^ade...* 
Seventh grade. . 
El^th grade... 

47.5 

61.4 

67.7 

62.1 

73.3 

4.5.5 

70.5 
70.0 

52.3 

67.0 

66.6 

56.0 

64.2 

74.5 

44.0 

77.1 
67.5 

IKS 

.50.0 

65.7 

69.5 

210 
42. 1 
•5S.9 
07.6* 

,54.2 
65-7 
71. 1 
78. 5 1 

29.5 
50.9 

61.5 
1 67.6 

48.1 

62.9 

69.4 

766 

All grades.. 








51.1 

67.9 

54.0 

62.1 

64.1 

61.8 

78.5 

60.9 

4.5.2 

65.1 1 46 9 

61.9 


» Shown by the percentage of attempts which were right. 
Columbia schools compared in credits received} 
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Negro schools. 
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X 
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sya- 
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Mo 

Master. 
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Wav- 
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How- 
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61 
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60 
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64 

60 

63 

tl 

60 
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64 

1.7 

61 
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68 

61 

3.2 
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60 

63 

64 

1.2 

65 

64 
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64 

66 
69 
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64 
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62 
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63 
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I Grade averagee onlj are giveB. 
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Columbia compared with other citie9 <n average credits per pupils 


cities. 

v gr^es. j 

VI grades. 

VII grades. 

VIII grades. 

MPdian 

pupil 

i.\vora(TC 
1 per 
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1 
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Average 
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i*alt Lalw ('Itv. . . 

San Francisco 
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2 m 
2.^) 
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3.0 

1.2 
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5 52 
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5.0 
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5 

H W 
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h TO 
5 95 

A3 

3.4 

6.6 

6 3 
7.7 
in 5 


Nckto pupils 






Both ; 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THK SEASON t NO TEST. 

Suclv a test as this throws light on two important phases of th©' 
arithmetic work of the schools, the rate of speed with wliich chil- 
dren work, and the accuracy of their work. Given the numbhr of 
pifpils in the classes and the number of examples attempted, and 
the average r^te per pupil can easily be found. Given, in addic- 
tion, the number of examples solved correctly, and the average of 
accuracy for classes, for graders, for schools, and for the entire system 
can be determined. The preceding tables show these facts for 
Columbia. 

Based upon his experience in giving this test in 26 representative 
city school systems, Stone suggests the following as a tentative stand- 
ard of accomplishment for the several grades:^ 

Of the fifth-^ade pupils 80 per cent should reach or exceed 5.6 
credits with 75 per cent accuracy. 

Of the sixth-grade pupils 80 per cent should reach or exce^ 6.6 
credits with 80 per cent accuracy. 

Of the seventh-grade pupils 80 per cent should reach or exceed 
7.6 credits with 85 per cent accuracy. 

Of the eighth-grade pupils 80 per cent should reach or exceed 90 
per cent accuracy. 

Judged by the standard set by Stone, the result of the test in the 
Columbia schools is disappointing in the aredits. received,, in the 
number of problems attemptcKl, and in the percentage of accuracy 
reached by theiseveral grades. While Stone would allow credit for 
problems partly correct and partly finished, a method^ of grading 
not adopted by the committed, for reasons already mentioned, yet 
it was found in grading the papers thart; Stone^a method would not 
have increased ^e ayeratges except in v^, slight degree. 

When, however, ColumbU ii compated^ ^her citi^ in which 
hie 

:'#as;fiinhl6v^l^silifi atin&iw " 
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Considering the shore in average credits made by the white chil- 
dren alone, it is seen that the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of 
the Columbia schools excel the corresponding grades of all of the 
cities of the preceding table except those of 'Salt Lake City. The 
eighth pade of Columbia, however. Is the lowest of the eighth 
gjrades in all of the cities of the list. In this connection it should 
pointed out that the eighth grade in Columbia~is clas.sed as a 
high-sChool gradesin^r^eives no formal instruction in arithmetic, 
although work is given ifc high-school mathematics. In the other 
cities of the list the eightbgmdes are in the elementary division of 
schools and probably recede definite drill in arithmetical processes. 

When the Colunibia system as a whole is compared with the entire 
systems of the cities of t)ie list, the relative rank is, of course, not 
so high, for the poor success with which the negro schools met the 
test lowers the rating for the city considerably. Even with the 
negroes included, however, an examination of the preceding table 
will show that with tljp exception. of the eightli grade all grades of 
the Columbia schools excelled the corresponding grades of the 9an 
Francisco schools. 

By making reference to the foregoing tabfes, especially to those in 
which the several schools of the system are. compared, information 
can be secured which will show where special work needs to be 
done in order that the several schools and grades may bo brought 
up to a higher standard of excellence. 



VI.— THE HOLDING POWER OF TfiE SYSTEM COMPARES 
FAVORABLY \|^TH THAT OP OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Though many children fail to enter school, and, for reasons for 
which^ a system can hot be held responsible, many withdraw after 
entering, nevertheless, in gejieral, the drawing power of a given sys- 
tem, and its holding power, as well, are legitimate criteria for judg- 
ing, in part at least, of its efficiency. 


THE ACCOTACY OF THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL CENSUS. 


The Columbia school census, taken in. February, 1918,' shows that 
there are, between the ages of 6 and 21, a total of 7,938 children, of ' 
whom 4,898 are whites an^ 3,040 are negroes. Studies show that the 
ratio which the young people of these ages bear to the entire popu- 
I lation is nearly constant among cities of the same generaljype ■ 

I throughout the country. According to the United States Census 

j for 1910 this ratio in Chicago was 27.2 per cent; in Cleveland, 26.9 

1 per cent; in Detroit, 26.4. per cent; in Pittsburgh, 27.5 per cent; 

and in St. Louis, 26.4 per cent. Corresponding figures ^or other ' 
cities of/he same approximate characteristics and for other censuses 
run about the same. Thus, for example, Columbia’s total popula- 
tion in 1910 was 26,319, while the children of the ages of 6 to 19, 

_ inclusive, numbered 7,125, or 27 per cent of the total, practically the 
same as that of otjjier cities. If this ratio holds good to-day, and no 
. reason is apparent why it should have changed materially during 
•the time which has intervenedj^ then, based on the.„school census re- 
tjirns, the present population of Columbia would not reach 30,000. 

The Census Bureau, however, credited Columbia with a population 
in 1915 of 34,058, determined by a methoS ^ estimating the growth 
of cities, which gives the minimum possibUfty rather than the maxi- 
mum. By this same rhethod of estimatin/growth, Columbia should 
■ have a population in 1918 of at leak 3^^. If the same ratio be- 
, tween khoot age and total population holds now, tiien the schoQl 
census should show at least 10,600 names, as against 7,938 actually 
enumerated. • 


A check on this coriclusibn can begotten in this way: In 191(1 
according (9 the Federal statistics, 68.2 per cent of the children of 
Columbia 6 to, 20 years of; age were in schw^^^ In 1917 the total! 
school enrolhnent feporfe^ the achool huttiorities' was 6.1Q4; If 

between 
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the school census should show a total between the ages of 6 and 20 
of about 11,500 children. While the proportion of children now in 
school as compared with those not enrolled may be somewhat greater 
than in 1910, due to an increased community, interest in education, 
nevertheless, as no attempt has been made to enforce the act provid- 
ing for compulsory school attendance of all of the ages of 8 to 14, in- 
clusive, it is unlikely that this change in ratio is sufficient to affect 
the estimate seriously. It would seem, therefore, that had the school 
census enumerators succeeded in getting the names of all the chiljlren 
the list would have shown that there are liow in Columbia at least 
10,500 children between the ages of 6 and^l. 

Still another check on this estimate of the number of children in 
Columbia between the ages of 6 and 21 cafi be employed. The 
Federal Census of 1910 shows that, of the children in Columbia be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14, 74 per cent were attending school, public 
and priviUo. The 1917 school report of Columbia shows that in the 
public schools alone there were, enrolled in 'the first eight grades 
corresponding to the age period of C to 14 years, a total 'of 5,707 
pupils. If the .same percentage holds good, then this number is 74 
per cent of the acthal number of pupils in the city of these ages. 

’ •'^*9 reasoning there should, be about 

«,700 pupils HI Columbia between the ages of G and 14. According 
to the school census,. however, -there are only about 5,300, a num- 
ber which is abovit one-third short of what should be* expected 
Fu.rtherniore, it must be remembered' that there are quite a number of 
children of these ages in private and parochial schools, which would 
operate to increase the expectancy rather than decrease it. > 

^ But the final reason for thinking that the school censiis recently^ 
token hai fallen short bf an enumeration of all of the. children lies 

Federal Census credits Columbia, witlv 
7,m children between the ages of 6 arid 20 and 2,570 under 5 years 
whereas the school census gives but 7,938 children for the age period 
of 6 to 21, mclusive, one year longer, and 3,596 for the period below 
« ; also one year longer than the division madehy the Federal Census 
enumerators. That is, during the 4,ime which hue elapsed since the 
^^ederal Census was taken, eight years, -according to the school census 
iUh^e has been to increase, in the one case, of but 666 and of only 
1,026 in the other. Part of this apparent increato, too, it must be 
Fememl^red, is due to the fact that each period compared is one year 
Jonger jn the ca^ of the local school census. Columbia' has surely 

rapidly during the past eight ytors than these differences 
wtaild indicate. . , i 

•smtivi# tonc|<iS 5 ,o^ jthat any discussioii of s^ool prob- „ ■ 


/ 
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lems which is based on data secured through the local school census 
should take into account an increase of about one-third in the totals'^il^ 
therein given. 

Trffc superintendent’s OPINION. * 

Supt. Dreher does not think there is. an error in the census in excels 
of 2 per cent. Speaking of the population of Columbia, he says: 

^ The population of .Columbia In round numbers Increased from 21.000 to 26,000 
In the (leondeTs ^m 1 900 to 1910. which shows an annual increase of 500. In 
the fall of 1915 Dr. sT'^^Flshburne, health officer of the city, compiled a census 
record nmde fJbt by men\w'ho were at work with him and who made house-to- 
house Inspections In conJectldn with their duties, and therefore have had ex- 
perience In collecting data. Their figures pave 51.000 (exact 30.97G) and a 
school i>opuli»tiQli of 6,106. Here,, again. We have an Increase of l.OOO'a year. 
During this period, however, Stinndon, Waverley, and North CJolumbla were 
•nnnoxefl, w'hich probably accounts for an Increase of 500 a year over the decade 
before. ' • ^ 

Iiiyiew of these fljpires I nikjunable to see how our population hns'lncreased 
from 26,00(|in 1910 to *10,tXK) In My st*htK)l reports for the past few yo^rs 

are based on So.CKK), and my opinion Is that this figure is more iienriy correct 
than 40,0(X1, although well-informed men here say that we have 40, (j^ in the 
city limits. * 

InTcgard to the acciJracy of the school cen^s I wish to sny that 1 could 
scarcely select men who are more capable of making accurate returns than 
the;men who did the work for us In March. SIj of them were our own pi^In- 
cipnls and hlgh-sclumi teachers, who were assigned to their pwm districts w^here 
possible; two otliers had been w'orking In the post oAlce for a number of years 
and understand clerical details thordughly; the third ^ms.n man who was 
formerly In the retail furniture busIiiQss on the Installment plan, and therefore 
went all over the city in connection with bis work. Again, this census was not 
rushed at all In view of the fact that the schools were clo.se<l and no pressure 
was brougltt upon the men to get through on a deflntte schedule tlra^ ^hey 
m§de retprn visits tlm^aml time again to get the Information from homen that 
were previously unaccounted for. Doubtless some children were overlooked, 


i 


but I can’ never br^g myself to ^believe that as ^inny as 3,000 were not 


enumerated. 


A summary, gf the school census returp.s distributed as td racc, ngOj 
sex, and* attendance districts follows; 

Age diiiHbution of' ioKite children in^ scHool—rSghool cenkuB. ’ * 

■ ■ » 
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* App not kDowB. 

Aoc^itlribution of negro children in School-School census. 
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Age distribution of negro children not in school— School census. 
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Children under 6 years of age— School omavM, 
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Whites. 

N^roee. ' " * 

Boys. 

Oirlfl. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ToUl. 

Wavcrley 

92 

10! 

220 

3t3 

23d 

2« 

70 

02 

222 

352 

243 

217 

168 

103 

443 

M5 

481 

400 

130 

3 

30 

101 

171 

isg 

133 

1 

83 

80 

104 

170 

308 

4 

03 

. 100 
335 
338 

Shkndon 

Taylor 

Lonn 

UcM&ster 

Blossom Street 

Total 1 

1,206 

1,201 

2,400 

MO 

088 

1,187 



THE CQHP^jLSORY school-attendance LAW. 

< 

In 1876 the Legislature of South Carolina passed a compulsory 
school-attendance law, applicable only to the city of Columbia and 
the County of Charleston, which required all persons within these 
limits to keep, their children between 8 and 16 in school. This law 
was never enforced. » ' 

In recent years attempts have been made to get an attendahee law 
passed for the State at large, but all efforts failed until 1915, when 
the general assembly passed a local-option law, which provides that 
the attendance of all children between the ages of 8 and 14, inclusive, 
in those districts adopting the measure, shall be compulsory /under 
penalty of fine an(f imprisonment and which requires also that boards 
of trustees of districts adopting the act shall take a school census 
annually. • ^ 

Not much interest was (aken by the citizens of Columbia in the 
matter, for yhen the question of the adoption of the measure came 
before the people only 58 totes were cast; 57 of these favored the 
^aw, however, which shows that it caused no active opposition. Be- 
yond the preliminary step of taking the school census, necessary in 
order that the* nature of the problem may be better understood, the 
board has, as yet, not attempted to enforce the law. 

That there is grave need for such a law and for its rigid enforce- 
ment is disclosed by the report of' illiteracy among the pupils jn 
Columbia who are of school age an| who are not attending school. 
These returns were secured by the enumerators who took the recent, 
school census. It may be added that^ in interpreting what it means 
to. be able to ^‘read and wrife,” the enumerators were instructed that 
the ability Write qne^s nainnie and to read a simple sentence would 
satisfy the conditiona ,The follo>ring table shows the fabts, aS givdn 
|)|r the school census : • " ^ 'i 


) 


^ is- . '>V ■' 

\ Ur;;- * ‘ ; 
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Itlitentf* pettoeen 6 and tl yean of age not in lohool. 


ScbooU, • ^ ^ 

Whltaa. 
onable to 
read and 
. wrlta. 

Kecroee 
oOftble to 
iMd and 
. writ*.. 

•Waverley 

24 

24 

38 

47 
73 

48 

» 

8 

22 

14 

. 88 

43 

ShandoD y " * j--- 

Taylor. \ 

Blossom Street — 

Total..*..... . 

: ^ 

K2 



PUPILS or COMPULSORY ACffc NOT IN SCHOOL 

Tables on page 158 show that there are 233 white children and 186 
negrb children of compulsory age,' 8-14, who are not in school. If to 
these figures thosg of the sixth and seventh years who are not in school 
be added, the total would stand: White children, 448; negro chil- 
dren, 267. These figures.would indicate Jhat quite as large a propor- 
tion of negro children' of these ages are in school as of the whites 
which is surprising in view of local conditionjp A check on the ac- 
curacy of these returns, however, can be obtained by. comparing the 
census returns with the enrollment of pupils as shown by the school 
records. This comparison is shown in the following table ; 

Age ditiribuiion of pupilt enrolled in school compared with. 


census totals. 


. School population. 









Ag«a. 
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7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 
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10 

20 
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0) 
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3n 

18 
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87 
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3S6 
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348 

165 

310 

352 

356 

353 j 
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414 

'363 

40 

Wl 

40U 

380 

362 

180 

38 

45 

Not In school 

35 

I3| 

347 

Jw 

65 

001 

M 

336 

333 

216 

**1 
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136 

68 

35 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

Ncfrocafr 

Census 

121 
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2^ 
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54 

20 

316 

187 

318 

183 
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38 

45 
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lOf 

335 

338 
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150 
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1» 

82 

87 

34 

Not In school 
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35 

iw 

*17 

IVl 

163 

316 

157 I 

76 

136 

64 

30 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Total DOtln achooL.... 
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10 

83 
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78 

80 

37 

24 

35 
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46 
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344 


338 

J 
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• XHis table shows that of the childaen of the years 6 to44 reported . 
by the census, there are 459 white children and*461 ne^o children 
, who are not iirthe tmblic schools. That is to say, the census report 
■' as to the number of white children -who are not in. school checks op 
i whereas in the case of the negro children 

'.it would appear that many parentsrhave r€pq|4ed' thht their children . 
war? m sch(^rwhen/.as a matte^^ factj thby were nbt This is np^ 
is>ecogmzed l*at many pf Ae negm parphts are 
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census enumerators in asking- for this in'formation-. It would seem, 
therefore, in considering the housing problem confronting- the board, 
that it will he safer to conclude that in the enforcement of the at- 
tendance of all of the ages of 6 to 14, provision wiU have to Iw made 
for M increase of about 450 children of each race. If the census 
»retums should be increased a third, as the committee believes should 
be done to correct the census, then these figures would reach approxi- 
mately OOO^each. ’ • 

ADt)ITIONAL ROOMS AND raACHERS REQUIRED. 


It is clear, then, that a strict ^enforcement of the attendance law ^ 
would necessitate enlarging the department by 25 or 30 rdoms at ^ 
least, entailing the addition of as many teachers to the corps. Con- 
solidations of small classes in certain schools could be effected, how- 
^ever, which wopld somewhat lessen the requirement, 

• The following table shows how these rooms should be distributed 
in order that the white pupils would be best accommodated: 


White children S not in school^ distributed by attendance distt^ictSf accord- 
ing to school census. 


^ Bcbods. 

^ * 

Chfldren 
not io 
Khool. 

Addltknia] 

rooms 

required. 

WiTeri«y 

30 

34 

77 

115 

i(w; 

S3 

. 1 
1 
3 

a 

a 

2 

Sbmndoo 

T«yk>r 


IfoMAster 

Blossom Street and Qraaby . 

Total 

448 ' 

12 



A PLAN TO CARE FOR THE GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM. 

■ \ 

To meet this situation, the committee recommends that the present 
system of seven grades in the elementary division and four grades 
in the high school be changed to a grouping of grades wherein the 
blementa^ division shall be .limited tq the first six years of the 
school course; the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades ^of the entire 
city be brought together at a central point, forming a junior high 
school ; the present high-school grades be extend^ to emWce 
the tenth, eleventh, mi twelfth years, to bo Oelledfe the senior high 
schooK Sqc^a plan, ideally, calls for a junior high-school builditig, ' 
which shoidd'^be ai or near the geogxi^pl^al center of thc^^ity, near 
car lines which read ©veiy part of the ahd yet at a^oiiat suffi- 
cientlyTW>ved from Jthe senior |ii^*^ool thiA thMrgaii|katio?ii> 
tki^a^tities, and the^ehtire> school iit^achin^ry ^all be kept separa^ 
W^di^ct. V ^ V 

^ — n " 


\ 
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, ' I 

A division of the pupils of a system into these three groii))s, sepa- 
rating them in all of their school activities, is an arrangement which ' 
educationally can be abundantly justified. 

Congregating the seventh, eighth, and ninth gc^es would, in Co- 
lumbia, take the seventh grade out of the elementary schools, thus 
removing the older boys and girls <rom the young children. This 
will be an advantage to both, for with the limited playground that 
obtains in many schools either the older children are prohibited from 
playing the rough games which their natures crave and their muscles 
demand, or else through fear of bodily injury the little children are' 
crowded to one side and fail to speure that opportunity for free exer- 
cise without restraint that they most need. Furthermore, through 
such segregation the attention of the principal and teachei-s can he 
better centered upon the needs of these 3^011 ng children -without lx*ing 
diverted to the difficult pr<jDlenis of management, of instruction, and 
of control which the adolescent child of necessity raises. Too fre- 
quently in many schools of the traditional organization the cUfficu]- 
ties and problems of the older children absorb the attention of the 
principal and his faculty, to the neglect of the younger children, and 
in consequence in many places serious weakne&s is to he fmind in the 
early period of school life. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE JDNidR HIOH-SCIIOOL OROAMZATION. 

By bringing the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades together at a 
central point it will be possible for the school departmfent to offer to 
the pupils in such grades a choice in the subjects of study. In the, 

. usual ward school it would obviouslyjbe impossible to offer any option, 
for as one proceeds upward in the grhdes of the system the attend' 
ance falls off rapidly. The seventh grade, therefore, is always very 
much smaller than preceding grades, and in many schools it is barely 
large enough to maintain two classes. From the standpoint of ex- 
pense 'alone, therefore, it ^uld not be practicable to offer to the 
se^ entb grade, scattered- as it is among a number of schools, a variety 
of choice 'in subjects to be studied. Such opportunity can be pro- 
vided only where a sufficient number of pupils are CTouped together 
to make each.class large enough to justify the assignment of a teacher. 
Tliere can be little question that by the time young, people have 
reached, the upper grades of the ^mmar schools their tastes, apti- 
tudes, arid abilities are sufficiently developed to wa^ant pving them 
,an opportunity for the exercise of sonie preference in the selection of 
. siibjects to be studied. An organixatioji of the school sy^m wh^jreby 

.aJ^bwHightto^therin nnm only arran^trierit, • 
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By bringing together in this way a number of pupils of the ages 
and attainments of those of the seventh ^nd eighth grades, the prin- 
cipal and his faculty have an opportunity of iititiating a splendid 
work through the student-body organization that can thereby bo 
formed. Such an arrangement provides* the opportunitj&^for develop- 
ing the social consciousness of the individual and through it teach- 
ing Tiim how to conduct himself among his fellows, and at an age • 
when the instinct for establishing social relationships runs high. 
Perhaps no lesson is of greater'practical value to the individual than 
that of learning how’ to get on with his fellows without compromising 
his principles and standards. The activities coming naturally 
through participation in a ‘hve student- body organization provide 
unusual opportunities for teaching such lessons concretely, naturally, 
and therefore effectively. Furthermore, by means of a student-bodv 
organization high standards of conduct and character can be secured 
“ and a general school morale developed as in no other way. It has 
been found, too, that , a measure of student government can be intro- 
duced in conjunction with such a plan, with advantage to those who 
participate in the work apd with beneficial reaction upon the tone of 
the school It has been observed that students in the- junior high 
school who, by means of such activities, develop confidence in them- 
selves very quickly make their influence felt in the student body of 
the^senior high school vjhen t^t school is reached. Thus, with such 
im Internal organization of the^udents as this plan provides, n 
hitherto unsuspected and undeveloped field e.xists wherein can be 
secured highly significant results of a very pract^l character. 

^ MEN TEACHERS NEEDED IN THE SCHOOLS. ^ ^ 

Ag^n, a segmentation of the divisions of the public-school system, 
in accordance with such a plan, fully justifies the paying of high- 
school salaries to all teachers in the junior school group who have 
?^c§rtificates of high-school grade. /Wliere this is done, ii becomes 
possible to command the services of young men who are college 
graduates and who are Willing to enter these grades as teachers and 
to remain therein for a time. The cdstomary arrangement, wherein 
the seventh or the seventh and eighth grades are grouped with the' 
elementary division, and wherein the elementary school schedule 
only applies, offers no inducement to such men. In cons^uence, in 
most communities tlhroughout the tTnited States the sorry Uct is 
that generations of boys and giris ate passing through the entive 
elementary period of sQhool life without at arty time^ever lia^g* 
OTder the influence of a idntale teacher. *^It frequenilly li^^ 
Ihetefoce, thkt \ chil(i is never under thjt instjructioh Of 

thuJugh scht^I^an ^ nearly thi«0“fp the adkOoI 
pSp#atibn of land never enter school,' il lii 
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the criticism that our school system is tending toward a feminization 
of the children is a just one. Ill Columbia this danger has been par- 
met by requiring the principals to teach part or' all time. 
Tttis is an unsatisfactory arrangement, however, for it eliminates 
them from the work of supervision, to which. they ought to be devot- 
ing much of their thought and attention. 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL^ 


Then, through such a grouping as this plan proposes, it would seem 
that the work of the senior high school could be made more intensive 
than it usually is, with higher standards of scholarship and more 
• rigid requirements than universally obtain, and this wit^iout working 
a hardship upon the young propje who enter the school ; for it would 
s^m that if the work in the junior high school be carefully and elfi- 
cienUy done the incoming-students will develop a much more serious 
attitude toward their work, and will have oriented themselves better 
and more quickly in their subjects. 

Moreover; the pupils entering the senior high school will have de- 
veloped in the junior high school a greater cohesion than obtains 
under the old form of organization. Under the customary plan, 
pupils dribble into the high school in small numbers and from many 
whools. They are lacking in anything approaching community feel- 
ing or a feeling of group responsibility. They have had no ex- 
perience in organized action and are not conscious of their individual 
responsibility in pereonally centributing to the estkblishment of a 
student-body s^timent that shall be high and lofty in' its purpose 
and influence. • .. 

■ In co^uence, it is diflicult for the student body of the school 
to assimilate such pupils properly and completely, and if the existing 
school morale be low, these incomemare in no way fitted to lift it. 
..With two or three years of community life at the funior high-school 
center wherein fhe- administrative methods are shaped to develop 
this iwponsibility, the pupils would necessarily enter the senior high 
sAool at-a much higher level with, respect to^sphool standards than 
obteins under present procedure^ ' . ^ . 


THE JUNIOR HIOH'SCHOpL BUILDINO. 

mile the ideal plan undoubtedly ik to*provide a separate plant 
for the pupils of the junipt high school, and while the majority of 
catie? ^ploymg this form of organizatioii have provided for such 
»par^taOTj yet in.^places where the Iqcal situation prevents, various 
^ ^n.^toe ’in^nqes the junior 

tjchopl is * 
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building, and in still other instances the junior high-school building, 
while kept separate from the building' which houses the senior high 
school,' stands on the same plat of ground. . This latter plan, which is 
icationally the least objectionable of the alternatives, would be, for 
^Columbia, doubtless the least expensive, for there is sufficient space 
on the present high-school site for such a building. It would mean, 
however, decreasing in a material way the ground needed for the 
activities of the playground. . , 

One immediate effect of providing a junior high school, would be 
the setting free of rooms in each of the elemental^ schools and in 
the high school, sufecient in number, doubtless, to care for the nor- 
mal growth of the department, in all of Jts divisions, for several 
years. All of the claims, it should be add^ yrhich can be made for 
the junior high school for white children would apply with equal 
force to the negroes. 

CARE FOB THE GROWTH QF THE NEORO SCHOOL POPULATION.’ 

The situation as to the negro children of 6 to 14 years \)f &ge 
follows : ‘ 


negro children 6 to 14 distributed by attendance district^—Local ceneuM, 




Schools. 


W»verle)t 

Shandon 

Taylor 

I-om 

UckMtsr..... 

Blossom Street and OUmby. 


Reported 
In school. 

Reported 
not In . 
schotd. . 

ToteL 

30 

40 

1 

403 

U 

4 

15 

118 

S3 

151 

333 

43 

365 

568 

100 

088 


48 

508 

i;S43 

387 

, 3,110 




From 8 to 12 'additional rooms, depending upon the accuracy of 
the census i^tums, would be needed to take care of the n^^^o children 
not now in school but who would come under the op^ation of the 
attendance’ law if it were ei^forced. This problem is bound up 
with the larger problem of caring fpr the negro children as a whole, 
and can best be viewed in conjunction therewith. 

' At present the^re are but two schpoL plants in Columbia for the 
negroes— the Howard School, a combined < elementary and -high 
school,, with a principal an^23 teachers ; and ^e Bopk^ T. 

Trigfcm School, for, elemendby' grade' piipils, with' a, pmncipal add 
1.^ teacHeffc'fln the^ tw there an.enroll^snlt ip 

of 2,237 '^pupils which ,|t.Terajges mprp . than ^ M 


fe«sher,';;ai?3 
li^‘ 
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The Booker T. Washington School has a modern building, recently 
TOmpleted, which is a credit to the city, "but the Howard School 
building is a disgrace and should be replaced by a modem structure; 

It would seem that a wise program for future consummation would 
comprise the-following steps: 

1. Replace the Howard building with a modern building or build- 
ings, planned to house a group of pupils comprising the 6rst six 
grades and a second group comprising the seventh, eighth, and 
nilith grad^ only. 

2. Equi^and occupy the rooms in the Booker T. Washington 

School are now vacant. 

3. Divert the Waverley School, now occupied by white children, 
tp the use of the negro children of elementary gi-ade and procure a 
site somewhat qorth and wak of the Waverley School and closer in 
from the city boundary and erect thereon a building for white 
children. 

Such an arrangement would relieve the congestion at the Howard 
and Booker T. Washington Schools; would divide the city in so far 
as its negro population is concerned into three approximately equal 
attendance districts; would re^iove the white children of the 
Waverley district to a point not immediately surrounded by negro 
families, ’as now obtains; and would relieve the present crowded 
wndition of the Taylor and McMnster buildings. TliLs plan, in con- 
junction with the reorganization plan discussed in connection with 
housing the white children, would provide facilities of modern char- 
acter for all of the children of both races for a number of }"ears to 
come 'it is believed. 

AN ATTENDANCE OFFICER IS ESSENTIAL. 

An essential step in the enforcement of* tlie attendance law is that 
of employing a competent attendance officer, preferably one who has 
had experience in social service work and who commands the respect 
and confidence of the immunity. He should be employed on full 
time for a 12-months year, for there is much during the vacation 
months which he can profitably do in visiting the employers of school 
children, in following up the arrival and depiarture of resident 
families, in persuading individuals who think they must drop out 
.of school to return, in helping worthy a;id needy students to find 
'Work, and in laying the basis for efficient , work when the schodl 
term opens. It is customiry in many pla^^ jllfmake the attendance 
. offi^r a deputy of the police force and >hus invest, him with the 
I Au^ority for this authority shquld be used ' 

last =resort. He should be provided: witll a:^ 

"v.per^pa the adjadantf^lStryl^^^^^ 
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For his use, the essential information contained in the school- 
census sheets relating to children of compulSqfy age should be 
transferred to filing cards and be grouped by ilttendance districts. 
During the first week of each term he should clieCk his census cards 
with the school enrollment and investigate ^very (^se of non-enroll- 
ment. To him should be rcferred^or investigatidn all cases of pro- 
longed and unoxphiinod absence. He can render valuable service, 
too, to the department by investigating the home conditions of 
children w)|o are progressing badly in tlieir work of who may be sus- 
pected by the teachers of living in insanitary, impoverished, or 
immoral surroundings. To him, also, should be intrusted the super- 
vision of the taking of the annual schqpl census, for his familiarity 
witli the city and his acquaintanceship with individual familjifS resb 
dent therein will go far toward rendering the census increasingly 
complete. By establishing relationships with charity workers, with 
, the, judges who try cases of juvenile delinquency, with social-service' 
organizations, with police officials, with the board of health, and 
with employers of labor, a coiupetent, fai*sighted, and thoroughly 
unselfish attendance officer ’ban develop for himself a field of useful- 
naig to the school department anij to the community at large second 
to none. \ 

The^ board should .pay a salar^ large enough to secure a man 
trained to such work and large enough also, jt may bC' added, to in- 
duce the right man to remain in the work for a period of years, for 
obviously in work of-this character favorable acquaintanceship in the 
community is an important asset, and' acquaintanceship is a matter of 
time. All too frequently, however, the appointment goes to some 
broken-dpwn politician or ex-policeman, or to a poor relative of a 
city official and the story abruptly closes. 

\ ' 

THE VALUE OF A SCHOOL CENSUS. 


A school census taken during the same month each year of all 
children of school age js indispensable to the enforcement of an at- 
tendance law; furthermore, through it valuable information can be 
secured which when analyzed will provide the school authorities 
with a dependable basis for conclusions regarding many problenis 
relating to the adminisifation of the system. A permanent record 
Card should be made for^every family in the city, which should Con- 
tain besid^ other social data the name, address^ sex, age, nativity 
whether attending public, private, or parochial school ; cl^ m such 
school; the i^.son for not attending school; if employed, where^ and 




how ; and a, brief s^tement of Jthe ^hopl ^ 
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If fliese cards are kepi, up to date as the^ should be, the whereabouts 
of every child of school age can be known at all times and the essen- 
tial facts about each can be secured upo4 a moment’s notice. 

Such a permanent record, always in the making, checked up each' 
year by a census taken by a house-to-h^use canvass, is of inestimable 
value in enforcing laws having to do with compulsory attendance, 
with child labor, and with the granting of working permits. A 
• tabulatiol^f such records each year by blocks and by districts wiU 
^ve -valu^le information regarding the growth of the city, the 
direction this growth is taking, and the changing and shifting char- 
acter of the popufetion — information which is essential if the board 
is to plan wisely far enough in advance to provide the necessary ac- 
coiiiniodations by tho tini6 they are oeedc^l. 

OVER<AOE CHILDREN IN COLUMBIA. 

Until 1915, according to the rules of the board of school commis- 
sioner, two calendar years were required for entering children to 

1 arrangerhent 

provided that the children of this grade should attend school during 

^ two years but one-half of the time. A child, therefore, who 
. entered the system in his sixth year, if he made normal progress, g 
entered the second grade in his eighth year and the high school 
(eighth grade) in his fourteenth year, completing his four-vear high- 
school course m his seventeenth year. In 1915 this plan was abolished 
for the white schools but retained for the negro schools. Now in the 
white sdiools, children attend full time from the first, hut enrollment 
tefore 7 y^rs of age is discouraged though not absolutely forbidden 
, A child, then, entering the system in his seventh vear, a year later 
than under the former plan, is due to reach the high school (eighth 
grade) at the same age as before, namely at 14. ^ ^ 

Educatore in their discussions of over-age pupils, that is, those who 
are retarded for any reason in their progress through school, have 
. generally agreed to allow a leeway of one year in the age of enroll- 
raent as a concessionsto variable factor? which enter. That is to sav' 
children who enter the first grade of the Columbia schools, under the’ 
plan which now prevails, during their seventh and eighth years would 
pro'^rly- considered of normal age. Seven years later these same 
children should enter the first high-school year (eighth grade) at the 
normal of 14 or 15. Any who ire relatively older at any point 
throtigh the grad6 steps than these children would are classed as 
itver-age or retarded pupils. Xlie same would true also of the 
•negro M^^ls of ^Columbia, for,-Wfhi](e the entering age is theoretically 

« mg the fl^st tCo yetfr?. The foBov^n# kges, therefore*, should -^rop- • 
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erly be held to be normal ages for the several grades of the Columbia 
schools as they are now organized: ' 


KLEUmr^T DIVISION. 


First grade - 

Secpnd grade 


Third grade 


Fourth crade. 


— ' — — - ‘vuuai «iiu cicvruui ireara. 

Fifth grade ... . ..... 

Sixth grad^ 


Seventh grade 


w 

HIGH-SCHOOL DIVISION. 

First year ' 


Second year 


Third year 


Fourth year 

Seventeenth and eighteenth years. 


Children, under these ages are called “under-age ” children, either 
bemuse they have progressed through the grades more rapidly than 
children usually do or ^ause they entered the system, before they 
were 7 years of age. Children above th^ ages are called “ over-age ” 
or “retarded ” children, due either to the fact that they have had to 
repeat work in the grades or because they were delayed in entering 
^hool bdyond the eighth year. , 

The following tabled show the age-grade distribution of the school 
children of Columbia, white and negro, for the first term of 1917 
segregated in to “ under-age,” “ normal age,?’ and “ over-age ” groups. 
Tbemuinbers to the left of .the first vertical lines represent the pupils 
in the several grades who are under age, those between the vertical 
lines indicate the number v^ho are of normal age, and those to the 
right of the ^nd vertical lines express the number of children who 
are over age or retarded in their work. 

* Age-grade dUiHbution of ' white children. 
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Theise tables, it slioiild be stated, present the situation in Columbia - 
in a somewhat more favorable way than the facts warrant. The col- 
umn showing the number -of underage chilvl^, for ’ example, is 
misleading, for the reason that the system admits children of 6 years 
o age. As the lines are drawn in the preceding tables all such chil- 
dren- who have made regular promotions fall to the left of the line • 
and i»e classed as uncler-age^or accelerated pupils. The percentages. 

» r actilully accelerated is smaller than these 

tab^ show. The column marked “ Over-age ” is also.somewhat mis- 
ea mg as it does not show as large«a proportion in the over-age'^ 
poup as the facts warrant, for the reason that chikh-en enterin.' at • 

G years might repeat their work an entire year in this grade and still 
fal within the group marked “ Normal age.” As the numher of such 
children can not be easily ascertained, no correction has been at- 
tempted; At best the tables indicate the general tendency only, and 
in ajl compari.^ns made between Columbia and lother cities in respect . 
to accelerated and “retarded” pupils,^ baseJiipon such statistics, 
this fact should be remembered that in Columbia there are fewer 
children m the system who are accelerated than the tables show and ' 
a large number pf over-age or retarded children. ' ’ 

Age-orade dUtribution of Columbia while and negro ehildren compared. 


Grades. 


division* 

A 

MOOM grade ^ 

? Third'^rflde/...r.w; 

^ ■ Fourth 

Fifth .* 


Uoder>a^ 




N’um 

b«r. 


Per 

cent 


$.6 
1<6 
7.3 

a 

hill 


Negro. 


NuA 

bir. 


Per 

cent 


17.9 

3.0 

6.0 
10.3 

ao: 


White. 


Ji^jnuAl'age. 

N^o. 


Nora 

tw. 


323 

m 

272 

JtlQ 

J«3r 

141 


Per 

oent 


TXa 

62.5 

fi9^2. 

66.3 

63.6 


Vum 

her, 


Per 

oent. 


Ovor-age. 


Whlt^. 


4L4 

33.3 
34.0 
25.^ 

26.3 
40.U 
30^0 


Nufti- 


Per 

cent 


Kum 

her. 


17.4 

23.0 
25.8 

33.0 
33.0 

30.5 
24.3 


Negro. 


Per 

cent 


40.7 

60^ 

64^ 

70.2 

55.5 

63.0 
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Age-gradt duinhulion of ColumMa while and, negro children compared— CtJii tin uod. 


Grades. 


IJigb-schoo] dlvlsioa:* 

First grade 

Second gr^e 

Third grade 

Fourth grade 

Total 


This (able sho^vs that for both white and S%ro children the 
“ under-age ■’ grdup comprises 9.5 per cent of the enrollpient of the 
respective races. As we have already pointed out this is larger. than 
the actual facts warrant. In comparison with other citife, however, 
it is low. As to the gi-oup of “ over-age ” children the proportion 
among tl^c pegroe^uns much higher in each grade excepting in the 
first year of the high school, where each stands at 20.3 per cent. In 
general, it may be said that for every white child who is' retarded 
' in. his progress through school therq arc two negro children who arc 
over ago for their grades. Crowded classes, greater regularity , 
of Attendance, ftnd the complete lack of the supervision* o^, negro 
teachers are faeftrs which account in part, at least, for this differ- 
ence in the degree of the retardation of the two races. 

By coih'bining.the facts of the preceding table relating to the white 
, and negro children the situation for the Columbia system as a whole 
is seen. The following table shows the number of over-age children 
of the systeni, distributed by grades. 


Under-age. 

Normal age. 

Over-age. ' 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

M 

1 



, 











i 







■ — 

■ — 

ximi- 

I*er 

Ntyn-l Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num* 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

•Per 

brr. 

centv 

uer. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

^ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 


cent. H 

32 

13.0 

10 

14 5 

1G4 j 

66.7 

45 

6't.3 

50 

20.3 

14 

20./ 

17 

1 1. 1 

0 

.0 

107 

70.0 

v43 

66.2 

29 

18.9 

22 

33.fi 

13 

1G.9 

2 

5.7 

51 

65. 2 

17 

48.6 

13 

16.9 

16 

46.V 

1 3 1 

7.7 



32 

82.0 



4 

10.3 



32-1 

9.5 

192 

9.5 

2,230 

65.7 

753 

37.7 
c — 


24.8 

^ 

I,0:i6 

52.8 


■- Over-age pupiU in Columbia, dUtfihuted bp grad*c». ■ 


* Ghulcs. 

Enrollpient. 

• Over-age putills. 

Per cent 

WTiJte. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. : 

Negro. 

Totd. 

ofenre^h 
tnebt.- ^ 

hi 

Elementary division: 

First gntde. . 

677 

617 

‘ 676 
300 
2SS 
204 
171 
110 
* S3 

60 

. 66 
35 

1,25.3 

817 

78:1 


i 275 
* 191 

37S^ 

310 


Second grade 

iw 

199 

lOfi 

30. 9 
3«.0 

Third grade 

- 496 

Fourth srodo 

460 

346 

^ 276 

222 

• 054 

lio 
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» *301 
' 2S3 

334 

145 

.107 

. « 
61 

38.4 

Firth grade . 

51P 

t\A 

131 

42.6 . 

. «Siktb^e...t »... 

Seventh grade 

386 

315 

' 815 

1X4 . 

. w' 

JXi 

> .61 

45.3 . 
37.6 

. Ill^-echool aivtsion: 
# Firstyeor 

246 


04 

t j 

>4. 0 , 

*313 

13.3 

.26.9 

.Second year..- 

153 

■ 218 
112' 

W 

U 

..Third year 

M 

13 

* £l 

tA 

' Fourth yea^, » 

39 

V 

• W 

4 

lo 

• 0 

' 29 


'' 

' 2,001. 


;;^\-847 

V ; 1,056 

"l,903 

C'r- 
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Variations from the normal age 




An«t#laiiL N. Y 

Bayonne. N. JT . . 

Canton, OWo 

Danbury, Conn, 

Danism..,,! 

East 8t. Louis, m 

Elisabeth. lO..,, i ! 

Elmira, N.Y....1 .>> 

Haselt^ Pa 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

Kenosha, Wis 

Mllwaahee, Wls....« 

Montdalr, N, J 

Muskegon, Mich 

New Orleans, La. (white) . 
PlalnfleWTNlL.,, ^ 


Readhif, i^a. 
Booktord. 




Topeka, Kans. « 

Trenton, N. J 

Dee Ifoines (Rep^ 1915) . , . , 

Altoona ( Rapo^ l«l5) 

Butte, Mont, (snryey) 

Salt Lake City (surrey) 

Brookline. Mass, (surfey) 

San Fraaclsoo, (3al. (sur\'ey) . 
COLUMBIA, S.C.'....^.,.. 


2,859 


5,406 


Peroe4« 

under 

Per cent 
nonual age. 


1 23 

27 

V 31 

2S 

\ . 38 

36 

\ 31 

28 

\ 34 

22 

- V 34 

23 

\ 31 

38 

'*^28 

23 

• 36 

34 

4 37 

16 

\ 36 

28 


4 18 

\S4 

. a 

* \40 

20 

31 

30 


25 

35 

28 

40 

26 

38- 

31 

31 


42 

13 

37 

. 7 

42 

16 

• 40 

4 

4tf 

12 

43. 

10 

55 


Percent 

orerage. 


Ill respect to under-age cl^ldren — that is, thpse who are progressing 
through the grades more ra^dly than their fellows— Columbia ranks 
among the ci^ hamng the kwest percentage. Theoretically, if the 
course of rtuay of a given system is shaped with the requirements 
of the majority in mind ^heq there should be just about as many 
chUdren passing through the ^ades faster than the normal rate as. 
th^ are thoeer who are over age. . In a number of citite'bf the fore- 
.going.list the under-age and over-age columns are nearly balanced. 
As promotions become more flexi^ble, and as a system concerns itself 
more'and more with the needs of individual children, this theoretical 
bailee" will . increasingly be ap^xiniatid. .In general, systems 
having fe\^- children -.who are ac<ielerated in their work are rigid, 
infcxible, more or less mechanicil, and tend to consider mas? re-* 
qmraments rather than the requir^mipnts of individuals. ) ' ’ 

The belief th»t classes of pupils\ntot be held together, intact fpr 
an entire term, and that 'shifts ani'i^rganiizations siiould Ite made 
«%£ the OTd of a term only, is I'espohs^le undpubtedly for Qiudh of 
‘ the rigidity of school ^tems. In of fact, in schools where 
two or iilpre class^'are bn the samal^vil ol advaheement respecting 
Re course of study, it is easy to groub the best in eah^at *equenift' 
i^mJs durtpg the term, permitting i^ose 'who %re fcafahle to ' 
a montli’s asslgime|!t of work 3r taore and iititKS wky te 
I 'e^erate their {.wgress Ihkol^ the wngR&dei dlass 

pjto, thitf re^rt, i 

pushing -%he same <^d. Ferhap^^ltoweyer, the most defective xnitattB 
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of introducing this element of flexibility, in the Columbia’ system 
would be that of substituting for promotions by examination the 
plan of promotion based on tiie normal distribution of ability. TTiirf '• 
plan is discussed in detail in Section V. 

• The ^nd point to be noted in connection with the .preceding ' 
table is the relative place Columbia occupies among other cities 
respecting the p^centage of her pupils who are over age." Of her ' 
enrollment, 35.1 per cent are over age, against ad average for the 
list of 40 per cent and a median of 40 per cent altoK In this matter 
her record among these cities is jvell within the aveiW Compari- 
sons here; however, are not to be taken as indicating ^re^an gen- . 
er^l tendracira,' for to be faS| another factor needs to bS^own, 
and that is w^hat percentage of over-age pupils in these cities have 
dropped out of Mhbol altogether. Obviously a city, where a large 
percentage of re^aters withdraw will make a more favorable show- 
ing in a comparison ^ to over-age percentage than will a city which 
holds Its ov^r-age childijn in’ its system. We toow how many chil- - 
dren were repeating work iriHhe Columbfti schools during the last- 
half of 1917, an^we know, also, Jiow many of these withdrew from . 
schbols, but wp do not know, what the withdrawals of repeaters in the ' 
other .dties of the, foregoing list have been. 


» THE REPEATERS IN THE COLUMBIA STSTEM. 

9 

When for any reason a Mpi^ fails to be promoted at the accustomed 
timohe is usually obligeff^to repeat the- work- that he has been over 
during th^ year; or half-year, if promotions are made twice a year. 
Such a child is called a “repeater” and in some schools certain chil- 
dren have ^n held in a given grade so long that the same work hhs 
beel^ gone over six times. In Columbia the-largcst number of repeti- 
tion’^f a single ^ade reported was fiye, andHlhat' for but one child,' 
a ne^o in the first grade of the Bcmkcr f. Washington School. In’ 
the sfetem as a nhole,' during the last term of 1917, there, vrere 577 ' 
childrta who were taking their work the- second time, 63 taking it 
the thiW time, 16 the foujhth time,.^nd 1 the fifth time. Al^gether, 
then, dAl-ing the closing term of 1917, there were 646 pupils, or B 
per ^t\of the enrollment, who were repeating their work one or 
more time* " 


The curi 
have 
reibei: 
Jer cent ipf 
fl0b<M>I| Wh 


‘ THE WIT^lbRAWAI, 0 




imaness. 


tmt app^rs that as a gfoup thhTepeftters, even though " 
ijlodl JHI pypfilotion, Shefw a jester others 

ing in s^ool. tables which follOwLjhow,th8tl6,8''l 

hr tih^term put of 

^ thr e^stem u t wlwle during th« same period lost 
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withci the limits set there are of necessity many opportunities for 
individual. variations which the statistical method will not disclose. 
- Much more ^curate and valuable conclusions could be drawn were 
it possible to get at the school history of each child entering a sys- 
tem. Many (lepartments>recog?iizing the nee<! of more accurate in- 
formation rclStive to the efficiency of the schools, are modifying their 
records so that the history of the progress of every child entering the 
system will be available at all times for such study. * 

The records of promotions and failures of every child who has 
entered the Columbia system have been kept in the teachers’ regis- 
ters, all of which, from the first, have been preserved. It was possi- 
ble, therefore, to go back 11 years in the system, take 100 children 
who ehtered at that time and who should have graduated from ti>e 
high school in 1917, and by tracing each through the registers to com- 
pile an accurate record of what happened to the group. This was 
doncj .and the tables which follow shoi^ the results of this study. It 
^lijjuld be added’ that in making up the list of 100 names, 50 white 
^ boy^ and 50 white girls^were takeii in the order in which their names 
chanced to appear in the registers of the school year 1^05-6. The 
list comprises; therefore, a typical group of white children. 

a • * * 

ourt>iiaI of 100 white pupils entertnp the first prade together. 


^ K 

EleinenUry grades. 

HIgh-school gradei.. 

t 

n. 

UI. 

IW. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

TV, 

Entered 



PerconUce left of entered 

100 

22 

22.0 

. 78 
7 

8.9 

.71 

12 

10.9 

W 

5 

8-5 

54 

7 

13.0 

117 

41 

12 

29.3 

29 
» 8 
30,7 

23 

9 

39.1 

14 

4 

38.6 

10 
3 • 

3ao 




notes on me aoove taoie. 


Two who left the fourth grade are known tb-have graduated In i^larnime 
at another school. • » va™ 

One ehtered Clemw)n Co^jego from the ninth grade. 

^Seven graduated; two are repedtlng their work; one entered -the Unlveralty 
of South CaipUna’from the eleventh grade. '• . ^ 


- 


. Bcholanhtp attribution of thoM leaving the tyttem. 
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, OB8ERVATIONB BASED ON THE PRECEDING TABLES. 

/. Regardiriff iurvival: ^ 

47 entered the sixth grade. 

29 entered the first hlgh-school year (eighth year). 

14 entered'the third hlgh-schpol year (tenth yerfr). 

7 graduated from the local high school. 

2 are Jcnown to have graduated from other high schools. 

2 are still In the system. 

2 entered college before completing high* school 
B. Regarding the 7 local graduates (5 boys, ^ girls): 

5 completed the course In normal time. 

2 gained one year each. 

>2 went Into business. 

1 entered Clemson CJolIege. 

1 entered the University of South Carolina, 

r 1 Joined the Navy. 

2, remained at home. 

Regarding the 55 who Ic/t before entering the sixth grade: 

22 left before reaching tho* second grade, 

31 entered the second gr^dl!^ * 

7 of .the 31 who entered the second grade, but who left before reaching 

the sixth, were promoted regularly as' long as they remained' In 
school. * ’ ’ . 

2 were accelerated In their promotions. 

22 had records of repeUtibn and failure in work. 

Regarding the 22 who left before reaching the second tirade: 

6 were under 6 years of age upon entering school ' ^ 

8 were 6 but "le.ss than 7 years of age. 

4 wdre 7 but less than 8 years of age. 

2 were 8 but less than 0 years of fige. ,, 

1 w^ above 9 years. • • 

1 had ho age given. ' 

Regarding the 18 who entered the Hxth grad^, but left before entering the 
high school {eighth grade) : 

3 were promoted reguHirly as long as they remained. 

2 were accelerated In promotion. 

13 bad records of repetition an^ failure in work. * 

Regarding the 19 entering high ichool. but Uaving before completing the 
• third year: ^ r w 

8 were regularly promoted during their course. 

1 entered aemson OoUef» from the i>lnth grade. s' 

18 had records of repetition and failure. - 

age tn relation to retardation in the flret grade. 
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< 

Noien (m^the above table. 

In the ftrst grade 67 were promoted ; 28 failedv5 had no rating. 

All below 5i years failed ; lall above 8 years passed. * 

The percentage of failure' of those below the sixth year .of age was 683 
per cent; of those between o and 7 years, 28.5 per cent; and between 7 and 8 
years, 23.5 per cent 

The percentage of failures Increases as enterfng ages decrease from 6 years 
and decreases as entering ages Increase above 6 years. 


TH^ EXPECTTANCY SURVIVAL COMPARED WITH ACTUAL SURVIVAL. 

Several notable studies of school mortality and survival have been 
made during the past 10 year^, all based upon mass statistics, which, 
as already pointed out, can go no further than to suggest a. general 
tendency. While the foremost of the investigators of this matter 
disagree in minor details, yet nofing as an exception Thorndike’s* be- 
lief th^ school elimination begins early in the primary grades, they 
agree, in the main, that of eveiy 100 childrM annually entering the 
first grade of city schools nearly all will remain to the end of the 
Sfth grade; that about 50 out of eveiy entering 100 will reach' the 
IW grade of the elementaiy school ; that 30 to 4a will enter the hi^ 
school; that 8 to 10 will gi^uate from the high school; that of this ' 
number from 1 to 3 wiirehter normal schools, colleges, and spools 
beyond^ the grade of high school ; and that about one-half of these 
will remain to the completion of. their course. 

it w.ill be of interest to compare this expectancy as to survival 
with the ^Oal facts as shown by the record made by 100 of Colum- 
bia’s pupils. This comparison. follows: 



J 

Elemeutary grades. ; 

Hlgh-school grades. 

• > 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

I 

n 

ni 

IV 

Thorndike > 

100 

100 



, 


54 

>40 

51 

50 

27 

17 

u 

— — _ 

Aftee * 
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l3ft 

1 w 

90 
1 w 

61 

ina 

08 

8 

BMjrer • 

aojt 

150 

120 

1 1 

1 

1 in 1 

1 

90 

65 

. 7\ 
55 

40 

10 

u 

10 

Girls 

HO 


1 10 
1 1 A 

IIU 
1 in 

.100 

35 

20 

14 

10 

Oolombla. 8. C....A 

100 

1 

1 lU 

71 

ilU 

aSi 

95 

% 

75 

41 

50 


30, 

20 

10 

* 




M 

' 47 


33 

14 
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•Ayrw: lAgprdi In Our Schools; p.A7. •*'•***• ^ 

I ^<1 Grade Coune oi Sehooli and CoUeget, pr us. 

" . • 

Thom_dike’s contention tha^the break in school attWidance begins 
m the primary grades ig sifpoftfei} by this 6tu|y of ColttoKair 
it^ould pointed POt that systems rtndied by 

Sprayer compiila^ atiendamcei probaWy 

“0 irfade^^^ in 

firt'cidar. In i^liimbia (he break begai) in fhteTfitst year and 
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was heavy throughout aU the grades of the eleinentary school, the 
! three points of^^pecial danger being the«rst grade, the last graded, 
of the elementary school, and the second yejir of the high school, the 
loss at each point being, respectively, 22 per cent* 29.2 per cept,’'and 
I 39.1 per cent of those eptering ^he grade .(sec chart page 175). In W. 
I ^ general it may be said that the history of this group in Columbia fol- 
I lows Thorndike’s theoretical distribution more closely than eithei- 
! that of Ayres or Strayer. However, before any hard and fast con- 
.elusion can he drawn as to the actual facts regarding mortality and 
survival among our city school systems, many more studies oT the 
school histories of typical groups of children in various parts of this 
country must l« made. 

The (acts, then, concerning Columbia’s holding power justify the 
, cpnclwsion that — despite the handicaps of inade(]uhtc mairftcnance. ' 
meager equipment, lack of adequate supervision, the fqilure to enforce 
the attendance- law, relatively inflexible method.s of promotion, and 
much teaching of a content which is uninteresting and unrelated to 
anything significant iri the child’s.world — the iyslem. though falling 
short of realizable possibilities, yet comparcs/iavonibly witi tlicden-. 
dency among the city systems of the count^. ' * ' 

SDMMARr. « 


1. The school census gives a to’tal of 7,938 children, 4,898 whites 
and 3,040 negrpj^, in Columbia between the ages of C and- 21 years. 
There are reaspnif.for thinking that this total may be abi^ §n©third 
short of the actual nunibfcr. 

' 2. According to the census! there''are 233 white cliildroii and 18B 
negroes of compulsory ago, 8-14, not in^hool. To enforce compul- 
soiy attendance for q)l dliildrcii from 6 io 14 years of .ago. additimial 
provision would have to be ijiade for ab^it 4.50 children’of each rare 
- 3. To care for the gref^th of the wjiito school population it is reo 

ommended that the system be- reorganized on the basis of six grades 
. tn the elementary division; three grades in the junior high-school 
division; and three .^ades in the senior high-schooT division. *By 
erecting a building ’Jor the junior high ictfool and congregating 
thereat the seventh, eighth, and ninth grMes of the system, suffi- 
Cient room will M obtained, it is believed, to care for the growth of 
school attendanci for a number of years. 

_ 4. To house the negro children the Howard School buildings ' 
-should be i^feplaced with .modem bulldlogs plaim^d to accommodate 
-|Wo groups of, pupils, •; ons, comprisiug .the fii;rt six ^des,' and a 
Second^ comptiphlg the *Venth, eighth, aiSd niuth grades only, , m ’ 
frvVscant tthe. BookeP T Washington School should ’be* 

that th^Wsyerley ^hodl ' 
Awd Be turnsjT over to, negro occuj^ancy a building for' the 
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' white children of the neighborhood has been provided', somewhat 
closer in from the city limits and farther to the north. 

6. A progressive family census redird should be kept which should 
^ be checked up each year by a school censlis. taken under the super- 
vision of an attendance officer, who is essential to the enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance law. 

6. Of the school enrollment, 9.5 per cent are under age for the 
•given grades; 55.3 per cent are of normal age; and 35.1 per cent 
are overage. Except in the perc^tage of under-age children, which 
IS low, Columbia ranks well within the avera'ge of the cities in these 
proportions'. 

7. Twelve per cent of the enrollment .repeat their work one or 
more times. This is too large a proportion, 

8. The history of 100 pUpils who entei;ed the firet grade together 
11 years ago shows The fdHowhig survival: -78 of them entered the 
second grade; 71 entered the third grkde; 59 entered the fourth 
grade; 64 entered the 6fth; 47 entered the sixth; 41 entered the 
seventh; 29 entered the first' year of the high sch 9 ol (the eighth 
grade); ^ entered the second year; 14 entered the third year- 10 
entered the fourth year, of which number 7 graduated from ’the' 
local school. 


9. The facts concerning, the holding power Of the Columbia sys- 
,tem warrant the conclusion that the system, though falling short 
'of possibilities, compares fa-vorably with other citira of tfiis country. 




vf[.— SUMMARY OF GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(The following comprise only the more poneral reconimendntions which the 
survey committee submits; a suniumry of tlfe dcUiile<l recommendations will be 
found at the end f>f each, chapter or, in some instances, nt the end of iinpor^nt 
divisions of chapters. It Is not iKissible, of course, neither is It deslralile, to 
introduce all of the reynimendation^. made in this report nt «mco. Rather, in 
making its reixJrt, the committee has attempted to set forth n constructive 
program, the inauguraUon of which should properly extend over a period of 
yearg.) 


h Length of^ the school course . — Accepted scliool practice in the 
United States has fixed upon 12 years, beginning with the age of 6 
as the proper length of the combined elementary and high-school 
periods. For a time in ^ the New England States the prevailing 
course was one of 13 \*fears, beginning with the age’of 5; while in the 
.Southern States "the tendency has been to fix the length at 11 years 
and the beginning age^at 6 or 7. In general, however, it is now . 
agreed that the plan of 12 years, with a child entering at 6, best 
meets the educational needs of all. 


As this time allotment now prevails in a large majority of cities 
and States, except in the South, and as it is being adopted ii^ the 
of this section also; as the* graduates of the Columbia schools 
should "be as well equipped as are the gradimtes. of ihe schools 
of,»the United States; and as this is imiKissible when Cohirpbia’s 
course is shorter than that of rrtost other cities, the ^ommittee recom- 
meiids that the work o^ the elementary and high-schOol divisions bo 
len^hened to an aggregate of 12 years, and that the age of 6 be 
fixed as the entering age, 

2, Regrouping of the grades , — ^The practice which htfs prevail^ 
among cities of dividing^he 12 years or grades into an elemental 
division of 8 years and a high-school division of 4 years i% changing 
to what is* known as the six-three-three arrangement; that is, to an 
' organization in which the elementary period is limited to 6 years and 
the high-schpol period is exlenoed to 6 years but broken into two 
3-y.ear periods, ,One of these, usually comprising the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, ialgpneijlly called the junior high-schopl period; 
"".'th^other,, the senior high-schTOl neriod. This nlan has befth tAfitPd . 



bi^M^he1|prcaljgroup^^ 
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lumbia and that the necessary adjustments be effected* These are 
discussed in detail on pages 161-165 of this report. 

The daily s^sion -, — Erer since the school system of Columbia 
» was established, the practice which prevails in the South has been 
followicd, "namely, beginning the single daily session at 9 a. m. and 
closing at 2 p. m., with two. recess intermissions of 15 minutes each. 
The committee believes that the arrangement in effect generally, ex- 
cept in the South, oi having a forenoon session* and an afternoon 
session, the one beginning at 9‘and closing at 11.30 or 12, and the 
4 other bcginnij(jg at ‘1 or 1.30 and extending to 4 or 4.30 in the after- 
noon, is preferable. ‘ 

Under the present plan when dismissal time comes teachers aW 
children are hungry, and in consequence there is a tendency fbr aU to 
jnake a rush f^r their horn^s. Hence no opportunity is afford^ for 
the giving of ^hat personal and individual help which many^bf the 
children need/ Again, children can not do good work when hungry, 
so there* must be a* time toward the close of the session, under the ar- 
.rangement which. now obtains, when on this account there is a loss in 
the‘ efficiency of the pupils’* work. . Furthermore, as many parents are 
laboring people and can not arrange for a meal at 2.30, as profes- 
sional and. business men can, many of the chirldren g^t nothing to eat 
♦when they reach home e:tcept >diat is left over from the noon meAl. 
With many this means that the^only hot food they get is that which 
is served at breakfast,, for the custom prevails in the South of mak- 
ing the mid-meal the hot meal of the day, the supper usually being 
light and often cold. 

While it is pleasant for teachers to be dismissed for the day eafly 
in the afternoon, and while a double session plan will affect the op- 
portunities which some, of the children have for after-school work, 
nevertheless the committee feels that the educational benefits of the 
two-session plan outweigh the disadvantages and recommends that 
it be adopted. 

4. An aDnyeax school session . — In various sections of the country 
cities are adopting the plan of breaking the yefir up into four quar- 
ters of 12 weeks each, and holding a sdiool session for the aggregate 
of 48 weeks per annum. , * a ' . 

The plan, meeting as it does tb& needs of a ^eater numbm: of 
children, introduces thereby desirable elements of flexibility in the 
school S3r8tem. It eliminates the wastage due. to the shut-down of 
expensive 'school plants for the vacatlolll^]Emod;'''an^ it provides^ 
usefully employili^- the time 

wdtu4I>e idOle or else occupied i^jfoiming^Me ‘greets. Furthermore, 

> it is now^^cmiing- tq^^b^^ atteuda^oe" 

/ works so long^^" worry and 

unneoewflary rtram^are" ai||^^ > . 
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Then, too, the all-year session harmonizes naturally with the plan 
discussed elsewhere, of offering an opportunity to pupils of high- 
school dge to alternate between school and outside work. It also 
enables those who desire to do so-*o pass through the schools more 
rapidly thap formerly, thus making it possible for them to become 
•self-supporting at an earlier age than heretofore. 

The committee indorsas the plan and would suggest that steps be 
taken at an early date to make the modifications in the present form 
, of organization which its adoption would entail. The transition 
would not be difficult, requiring only -the expansion of the suminec 
school which is now held. 

The plan is discussed more fully on jiuges Gl, 62 of this report. ' 

5. Cooperative schools.— Ihc, suggastion which the committee 
makas here is merely this, that arrangements be entered into be* 
tween the school and the employers of labdr in particular local 
industries whereby both boys and girls of ' high-school age may- 
be permitted to alternate between school and outside employment in 
periods of one or. two weeks. This plan is set forth in some detail 
on pages 79, 80 of this report. This arrangement gives the school the 
use of industrial equipments wliich it ife impossible for the school 
to duplicate; it g^ves the young people the opportunity of souring 
industrial pr business training under acfual conditions; it enables 
. them thereby more intelligently to determine their own aptitudes • 
and It helps them to become partly self -supporting, 'at least, while 
-they are yet in school. No separate schools are needed, fob the modi- 
fication of schedule and of organization for pupils who would wish 
to advantage of such ^ opportunity would not be difficult. A- 
study should be made of local neeHs and opportunities with a view 
to introducing sj^a plan for the training^^bf both white and negro 
children of high-smool age; ^ ^ 

6. Pupa pTornofion.-malt Columbia’s present plan of promo- 
lion, which IS based in part upon tormal examinations and in part 
.upon term stendings, is the plan which is in operation very generally 
throu^out the cOuntfy, nevertheless, as it is administered, it' works 
an injustice upon children, for it requires , each pupil to square his 

by a vague,^ intongiblo, theoretical standard of ^cellence set " 

-^Tiirby e*ich teacher abd which unwittingly fluctuates with her every 
^oti^al change. ^1 ^ 

hasa^distributioii ' 

^ ^ >fhich IS abQujjJie sme as that of every other group. - This 

::;^d^nbutiqn of aWity shpuid be the norm wfeUh^diotad guide teach, 

turn diie ^ diffeienceB.arijong" Mfabiea^hfl:' 3 * ; 

3^ throngh-itfl own ptygrearf«to dete^^ite 
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mediately to break up the liabit of failing, which the committee f^rs 
the school children of Columbia are forming, substituting therefor 
the habit of succeeding. 

The plan is discussed in detail' in Section V : the reasons are given, 
also, Tvliich impel the committee to urge its adoption. 

7. Supervision , — The committee^nds that the supendsion of the 
schools; on the purely educational and professional side of the work, 
is entirely inade(]uato. The su|)crintendent is both the secietary and 
the treasurer of the board. Besides the jjuties incident to this re- 
lationship, he has had to a.ssume the responsibility for carrying into 
effect a 12-yoar building program. Along these lines of his activity* 
his work has been admirably dpnc, but he has found it impossible 
at same time to- supply personally that coordinating and stimu- 
lating inflifence Avhich good educational teamwork demands. The 
supervisor of the elementary grades has overworked herself in the 
effort Id do what she recognizes needs to ^ done. Part of her time 
lias been diverted to distributing supplies, but even though her entire 
time were spent in the schools it would still be insufficient to satisfy 
the need. Moreover, the principals of even the larger schools have 
never b^cn permitted to assume an>^ authority in their schools in 
directing or supervising the teaching activities. In consequence, then, 
of these conditions, tlie teachers are n(#get)tingjj|he ‘constructive help 
in their work which lliey need. / 

EflBcient help should at once be secured tinfree the superintendent 
from routine duties and permit him to give his mind over to con- 
structive educational tfilnking and planning. If the junior high 
scho^form of organization be adopt^, the superintendent,, together 
with an elementary supervisor, restricted in her responsibility to the 
first six glades, and-both working with and through competent prin-^ 
cipaR who hav^ufficient time free from teaching to enable tfiepa to 
^ keep in dosojWuch with the classroom work of their teachers, wbuM 
provide an adequate corps of supervi^on running throughout tn^ 
system. Su^ an arrangement, suppfeinented^y supervisors of cef- 
tain special subjects, such-as music, penmanship, drawing, industrial 
arts, and home economics, and in the high schools by department 
• heads working unc^ the immediate authority of Ae' principal, 
should provide a satisfactory supervisorial organization at oompara^ 
lively s)ha4 additional cost to th® department. 

The^coJnWttee feels that the stipervisiola of the nep^o sohooW on 
the side of t^e mstrhctionid activities pft?ticn|ar]y^ lacking. 

The ^ployed ijinj^6rtant ‘cities ^ Slnth of 

^ ^laving m^n and Wmen, diwt the work 

^eae ju^ he Aey ^ work of A^hite schoplS| shpld 

. be the city Js goi%0 

rschocl-.^lditigd schc^l eqi^pm^rior ^the negroes md wplqy 
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teachei's and maintain schools for them, it ought to follow up the 
work of these teachers and see that it is properly done. ‘ ^ 

The need of more supervision in the Columbia schools is disctissed 
in Section V, and some of the resuite of inadequate supervision are 
pointed out. 

8. A schedvle of sainries. — Under the present salary schedule of 
the Columbia school corps, after paying for their board, room, laun- 
dry, and car fare for the nine months of the school tei-rn, the women 
teachers of the department have a margin of .from $185 to $427.50 
only, out of which they must provide their clothing* and incidentals 
for the entire year and^also their expenses for the three .vacation 
months. Of the 165 cities listed by the Unit6(^ States Commissioner 
of Education as being in Columbia’s population class (25,000 to 
§0,000), Colurnbia stood No. 8 from the bottom in the amount ex- 
pended in 1915-16 in stilaries of principals, supervisors, and teaches 
.perp^il in average daily" attendance. Of these 165 cities, 138 ex- 
pended one^ and one-half times as much as Columbia, while 36 of 
them expended twicc^ as much or mope. ’ Since that date the cost of 
living has risen enoriifously. Under conditions which now obtiiln it 
}s impossible to attract to the schools, or to hold after they havf once 
entered the system, teachers of the type that arc needed. 

^ The committee recommends an immediate and generous rovision* 
of the salar)^ and wage schedules J5f all the employees of the school l 
department. ^k|M|^ests (see p. 45) a schedule for the elementary-, 
teachers which '^^pj^izes both length of service and relative merit. 

A detailed discussion of this matter will bo founddn Section'll!. 

9,. J he kindergarten, — The kindergarten has won its way to a per- 
manent place in ^e school organization of^this country'. There is 
eiiidence tending to show that kindergarten training lessens the • 
failures of children in their later school \^rk. This twidency is 
especially marked in the first grade. ‘ It exercises this influence both 


directly and indirectly ; directly, in the'sense that such training tends 
to fit a child for f^'finding himself ’’ quickly in his school work ; and, 
0 indirectly, by keeping childrep -out of tfie first grade until they are 
more mature. 


In Columbia one free kindergarten, supported by Itenevolences, 
been established in the Blossom Street School. The committee rec^ 
ommends that (his class be taken over by the echool department and 
j^de ftH integral part of ite system and that other classes be estabr ^ 
Bhhed in soine ot^r Schools ol^the city. " For a discu^on of thus 
. .topiCf Soe®a^ 5^^ ^ ^ ; 

w for feth ^Jhildren 

lii^ the d$i^- sc^iol 'tei^’fldu|te up^pr- • 

^ have com© tq recp|^izcd 

of ftU pxogrei^Te cortinlunUiei^' Golito 
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start in providing such opportunity, but should make definite plans 
for extending this most important department of school work 
11» The negro schools * — ^The Howard* School is not a fit place for 
housing school children and should be replaced by a building of 
modem type. The committee suggests that a study of local condi- 
tions might show that the present site could be sold advantagwusly • 
and a site purchased elsewhere which would be more suitable for 
school purposes. 

The committee suggests, also, the desirability of permitting negro 
children to occupy the Waverley building after a building for the 
white children of the neighborhood has been erected to the north 
and somewl^at farther in from the city limits. 

With these changes it is believed that the negro school population 
can be takea care of for a number of years to come. These sugges- 
tions are discussed in some detail on pages 165, 166 of this report 
. 12. Home economics ot\l in home econdmics should be required 
of all girls from the fifth to the ninth grade, inclusive, and elective 
courses should be provided for those in the mc^ advanced grad^ 
who desire the work. Afternoon and evemngbextension courses 
Aould also be provided for home makers and for youiTg women now 
in stores and offices. At present central schoola only should be 
equipped for the work, although it is desirable ultimately that the 
work should be done in all schools. A practice house should be es- 
tablished in the Hlossom Street neighborhood. All schools having 
equipment should utilize the cooking work in a practical way by 
making the product the basis of noon lunches. One supervisor Ibr the 
city should be provided, aAd she should be given an adequate f^ce of 
assistants. For a detailed uiscussion, see pages 75-79. ^ ' # 

13. Manual training * — Work in this department for the; boys 
should parallel that in the home economics for tlie girls. * Wlien the 
girls of a given class are attendi^ their sewing and^oking courses, 
the boys of the same class should m in the shops. ^ 

Beginning wjth the junior hign-school* period, opportunity should 
be provi^ded for gaining instruction in woodworking and in machine- 
sh^op work^ which would prepare the pupils for entering the indua^ ^ 
tries later in a wage-earning capacity, if desired. Spcscial technical ' 
courses leading to the vocations shduld also be provided ^ero there 

are groups sufficiently large to justiify* the expense. 0 . 

The oocperatiye pl^ of alternating work in the . school is pom- 
mindable, and will gfve thos^ paxticipa^’ the chapoei of learning 
a vocation ^ ^ 

gan^ In scho<d% ind pupi^ ta^a^lhese should be * 

to illustrate the of fie teph or ^ear hf §t : 
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, The high-school instructor in agi;iculture should be required to train 
and direct grade Uachers in showing the children of their classes how 
to grow gardens at their homes. See the discussion on pages 63-74 
of this report. ^ 

15. PldygvovTid o/iui TtcrcdtioTuil activities^ — As now organized 
these activitieJ^N^dministered by a municipal department acting 
through a supervAr of* playgrounds. During vacations and after 
school the grtfflncTs of some of the schools are used for supervised 
play. No arrangements, howevef, have been effected whereby th^use 
of the basement facilities of tlie schools is permitted. The commit- 
tee recommends that the w’ork be turned over to the board of school 
commissioners to administer, for the recreational department could 
he made more effective as an integral part of the school system. 
Under such an arrangement the supervisor would have charge of or- 
ganized games at recesses, would train the teachers to conduct physi- 
cal exercises in their classrooms, and would organize and supci’visc 
the play aclivities of the children and adults during after-sdiool 
hours. By such plan \vaste would be eliminated and greater effi- 
ciency be^ secured. See pages 73, 74 of this report. 

16. School-super^vhed hoToe garde )dng, — Gardening done by chil- 
dren at home in yards and vacant lots under constant and Inteilligcnt 
direction has great educational and economic value and should be 
made an essential part of the work pf the schools. For this purpose 
there should be employed by school officials a sufficient number of 
teachers to allow’ one teacher-director of garden work for o.very 150 
children between the ages of 8 and 15. These teachers should be 
employed for the entire year and should give their afternoons and 

< Saturdays during the regular school term and all vacations to in- 
structing and directing the children in gardening work. 

17. The compulsory attendance The compulsory attendance 
law now on the statute books should be enforced fpr both white and 
negro children alike. To accomplish this effectually an attendance 
officer is required who should keep a cumulative family record card 
and chock 'this up each year by taking a -school census. To him 
should be referred all cases of prolonged or unexplained absence on 
the part of children. He should be called upon to investigate the 
home conditions of children who are progressing badly in their work. 
A sailary should be paid sufficient to secure a man trained to do this 
wot:k, and suflScient, it may be added, to induce the 4ght man to 
remain for a period of years in the work. For the discussion of this 
^pocommendatron see pages 166, 167 of this rep 9 rt. 

♦ 18 , exceptional chiUTen,-r^^ve^ ar^ now 
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special classes for individual instruction by teachers specially trained 
•for this kind of work. To meet the need among the white children 
three special classes should be organized; one for the* feeble-minded, 
one for the partially blind, and one for the partially deaf. Trans- 
portation for those living at a distance and who can not afford the 
necessary car fare should be provided by the board. The same 
facilities should be extended to the negro children as soon as the 
housing needs for the negro childrefi who are normal have been met. 

A “restoration” or “ ungn\ded ” class should be established in 
each of the large schools for those children who are irregular in 
their work and who are in need of more individual instruction than 
the regular teacher of the class can give. See the discussion on 
pages 5.S-(>2. 


19. Sezniannvol promotions in the negro schools,— Tho, semiannual 
])iomotion plan which has operated in the wliilc scly>ols since 191^14 
should' be extended to the negro schools at woll. Under the plan 
whicli now prevails in the negro schools, a child wlio fails in his work ' 
is obliged to repeat the work o/ the entire year; whereas, with the 
white children, under the semiannual promotion plan, a failure re- 
quires the repetition of but one term of school work. 

20. Content of school courses. — Evc^- effort should be made by 

teachers to enrich the content of their instruction. This means that 
textbooks must be supj)lemented by material gained from other 
sources. A gdod working library of well-selected books and periodi- 
cals is indispensable to good teaching. The people of the city should 
be urged to*^ provide such x library at public expense. In addition, 
school libraries should be built up in each school comprising material 
which will supplement the work of the school. Ip the high school 
a room should bo equipped as a library and the pupils encouraged to 
make constant use of it ih . the preparation of the class work. 
Teachers familiar with modern library methods should be placed 
in charge in rotation. For the discussion of this recommendation, 
see pages 119“125» * 

21. Junior high school , — If the committee’s recommendation that 
the seven-four grouping of grades, which now obtains in ColumbiS, 
be changed to the six-three-three arrangement, then a junior high- 
school building will be needed at some central point where the s^- 
• enth,. eighth, and ninth grades oHhe entire city can be congregated. 

A site separate from the senior high school would be ideal and much 
to desired. On grounds, however, of econpmy such « building 
could erected on ^he present high-^hool site. 

Through the ej^tioh'of a Junior higlfcschool building afid 
dra'Jval bf tHiMov'erith tISe el^entary schnola ^ X 

eighth am! hidth grtdM fi;om the ii^scbool^ it i>,j)elieV^ tl^at suffi- - 
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cient- room would be secured to care for the normal growth of the city 
for a number of years. . 

Xhe committee al^ recommends that in the rebuilding of the 
Howard School for the negroes,, suggested elsewhere, provision be 
made for a junior high-school department. 

For detail.? concerning these recommeneTations see the report, pages 

16 t- 166 . 

22. School 'publicity. — The committee thinks it probable that Co- 
lumbia is not fully awake to the work of its schools or to their needs. 
It is the business ofj^he school officials to keep the pcoj)le fully informed 
M to both matters. No opportunity should ever be negli cted for direct- 
ing the active and interested attention of the community to the 
schools in order that adequate maintenance shall be assured.* Instead 
of trying to reduce expenditures at every turn, thus crippling the 
work, the board of school commissioners should be aggressively en- 
deavoring to raise sufficient funds to carry on public education in 

' the manner demanded by present-day ideals and conditions. This 
matter is discussed more fully on pages 27-29 of this report. 

h rom time to time, in his annual rej)ovt to the board, the superin- 
tendent has made wise recommendations for the improvement of the 
schools. In many instances these have not been adoj)tcd, presumably 
for lack of funds. The committee suggests that the board could easily 
have made those obviously urgent recommendations the basis of a ' 
campaign of publicity in the community which in the end would 
have brought the necessary maintenance increase. ■ 

It is generally admitted among students of educational adminis- 
tration that boards of education, responsible as they are for the char- 
acter of the work of their schools, ‘gjhpuld have the power to levy 
taxes for their support, to the end that lliere may be sufficient funds 
to carry out their policies effectively. In many places this is now 
the actual practice. ' 

23. Regarding Columbia's ability to inaugurate this program. 

Of the 213 cities of the United States listed by thq Census Bureau 
as having a population of» 30,000 or more, Cohiii'.bia stands third 
from the bottom in the proportionate part of the annual city expendi- 
ture which go^ to the support of her schools. She stands fifth from 
the bottom in the actual- amount per capita of population whfeh is 
diverted to the schools. Her school expenditure, proportionate to the 
expenditures for other municipal departments, would have to be in> 
creased one-half to bring her up ^ the average of the cities of 30,000 
population, or, inore. If Columbia doubled her school^ maintenance, 
*d th^ add^ to this $3 per . pupil ih> average daily' attendance; she 

rouH-IUSt reach thA averfi era ovnatifU,!. 
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penditure by 42 per cenl to reach the average expended per pupil in 
avenge daily attendance by the cities of the South Atlantic States 
having a population of 5,000 or more. 

Of the 179 cities listed by the United* States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as having a population ranging from 25,000 to 100,000, only 
two expended a smaller aggregate in 1915-16 for schools than did 
Columbia. One of these two cities, however, had less than one-ha,lf 
the number of school children which were enrolled in the Columbia 
schools and the other had less than two-thirds as many. For the 
same year the average aggregate amount expended by the 372 cities 
of this country having a population between 10,000 and 25,000 '(a 
class of cities below that to which Columbia belongs) exceeded the 
total amount expended by Columbia for her schools by $15,457. 

• The true tax rate of Columbia for all purposes comes within three 
numbers of being the lowest of all the cities of the United States 
having a population of 30,000 or over. Yet in actual assessable 
values, per capita of population, Columbia exceed^/ull, but 11 of the 
213 cities having a population of 30,000 6r abo^^ 

Inasmuch, then, as Columbia is one of the 12 richest cities in the 
United States in property values, per capita of population, the com- 
mittee has no hesitation in saying that Columbia can well afford tO' 
carry into effect the reCoiiunendations made in this report. 
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